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ji^u¥ ELOIS A- 



LETTER CXXXIV. 

TO LORD B 

JVl • WoLMAB set out yesterday for Etange, and yon caA 

scarce conceive in what a melaacholy state his departure faais 
left me. I think the absence of his wife would not bare 
affected me so much as his. I find myself under greater re« 
atraint than eyen when he is present; a mournful silence 
takea possession of ray heart ; its murmurs are stifled by a 
secret dread : and, being less tormented with desires than 
apprehension^, I experience all the horrors of ginlt, without 
being exposed to the temptations of it* 

Can ypu imagine, my Lord, where my mind gaina oqu. 
fidence, and loses these unworthy dreads I In the pr^ence 
of Mrs. Wolmar. As soon as I apph>ach her, the sight of 
her pacifies my inquietude ; her looks purify my heart. . Such 
.is the ascendancy of hers,'tiiat it always seems to inspire 
•diers with a sense of her innocence, and to confer that com. 
posnre which is the effect of it. Unluckily for me, her sys.' 
tern of life does not allow her to devote the whole day \o the 
society of her friends ; and in those moments which I am 
ob^ged to pass out of her company, I should suffer less if I 
was farther distant from her. 

Vol. III. B 
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« ELOISA, 

What contributes to feed the melancholy which oppresses 
me, is a reflection which she made yesterday, after her hus- 
band's departure. Though til! that moment she kept up her 
spirits tolerably, yet for a long time her eyes followed him 
with an air of tenderness, which I then imagined was only 
occasioned by the departure of that happy husband ; but I 
found, by her- cenrersasion, that the emotion was to be im. 
puted to another cause, which was a secret to me. *^ You 
«ee (said she) in what manner we lire together, and you may 
judge whether he is dear to me. Do not imagine,' however, 
that the sentiment which attaches me to him, though as tender 
and as powerful as that of love, is likewise susceptible of its 
weakness. If an interruption of the agreeable habit of living 
together is painful to us, we are consoled by the firm hope of 
resuming the same habit again. A state of such permanence 
adidits few vicissitudes which we have reason to dread ; and 
in an absence of a few days, the pain of so short an interval 
does not affect me so' strongly as the pleasure of seeing an 
end to it. The affliction which you read in my eyes proceeds 
from a more weighty cause, and though it is relative to M. 
Wolmar, it is not occasioned by his departure* 

^^ My dear friend, (continued she, with an afiecting tone) 
there is no true happiness on earth. My husband h one of 
the most worthy and affectionate of men ; the duty which in. 
cites us is cemented by mutual inclination ; he has no desires 
but mine ; I have childi^en which give, and promise pleaisure 
. hereafter to their mother * there cannot be a more affec. 
tionate, virtuous, and amiable friend than her whom my 
heart doats on, and with whom I shall pass my days ; yon 
yourself contribute to my felicity, by having so well justified 
my esteem and affection for you ; a long and expenslYe law. 
suit, which Is nearly finished, will soon bring the best of 
fathers to my arms ; every thing prospers with us«; peace 
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and order reign fhroirghout the fanuly ;. ovr ^enrants are 
zealous and faithful ; our neighbours express erery kind of 
attachment to us ; we enjoy the good will of the public. 
Blest with every thing which HeaTen, fortune, and men can 
bestow, all things conspire to my happiness, A secret un. 
easi ness, one tr ouble onlyjj^oispjisallj^ and I am not happy." 
She uttered these last words with a sigh which pierced my 
soul, and which I had no share in raising. She is not happy, 
said I, sighing in my turn, and I am no longer an obstacle 
to her felicity I 

That melancholy thought disordered my ideas in a moment, 
and disturbed the repose which I began to taste. Unable to 
endure the intolerable s^te of doubt into which her con?er. 
sation had thrown me, I importuned her 50 eagerly to dis- 
close her whole mind to me, that, at .length she deposited the 
fatal secret with me, and allows me to communicate it to 
. you. But this is the hour of recreation ; Mrs. Wolmar is 
come out of the nursery, to walk with her children ; she has 
just told me as much. . I attend her, my Lord — I leave you 
fcNT Hk^ present ; and shall resume in my next the subject I 
am now obliged to quit. 
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LETTER CXXXV. 



MBS. WOLMAR TO HER HUSBAND. 

I EXPECT you next Tuesday, according to your appoint, 
ment, and you will find eyery thing disposed agreeably to 
your desire. Call on Mrs. Orbe in your way back ; she will 
tell you what has passed during your absence ; I had rather 
you should learn it from her than from me. 

B 2 



4 JELQISA,. 

I thought, M. Woimar, Had d^torTed your esfeem ; but 
youT conduct is not the most pradent, and you sport most 
cruelly with your wife's virtue. 



LETTER CXXXVL 

I • 

. TO LORD B . 

f I MUST giTe you an account, my Lord, of a danger we 
have incurred within these few days, and froin which we are 
hapjnly deHyered at.the expenfce of a little terror and fatigue. 
This relation very wett deserves a letter by itself; when you 
read it, you will perceive the motives which' engage me 
"to write. 

You know that Mrs. WoImar?s house is not far from the 
lake, and that she i^fond of the water. It is three days since 
her husbands absence has left me witliout eo^loytaent f and 
the pleasantness of the evening made us form a scheme for one 
of these parties the next day. Soon as the sun was up, we 
went to the river's side * we took a boat, with nets for 
iishing, three rowers, and a servant, and we embarked with 
some provisions for dinner. I took a fowling-piece, to knock 
down some pesolets*, but was ashamed to kill birds out of 

. wantonness, and only for the pleasure of doing mischief. I 
amused myself, therefore, in observing the siflets, the ere. 
netsf, and I fired but once ax a grebe, at a great distance^ 
which I missed* 

We passed an hour or two in fishing within 500 paces of 
the shore. We had good success, but Eloisa had tiiem all 

* A bird of passage on the lake of Geneva, which is not good 
to eat. 

f Different sorts of birds on the lake of Geneva, and very 
good to eat* 
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BLOISA. 6 

thrown into the water again, •xc0pt a tronty which had re. 
c&red a blon^ from the oa^.. ^^ The .ftninitils (said afae) are in 
pdn ;' let 115 deHyer tl^ein j let «s enjoy the pleasure thej wiM 
feel -on escaping from: dan^P«" * This opera|ie«, how^^^i*) 
was performed slowlj, tod;agaitet;the grah^ not without 
€ome representations agaii^ it^; .'and I found !tl^attoar gentry 
would hate hada'iimch; l^etter Ttllsh for. the fish ibej had 
catched, th^n for tjlie fndral which dared their Hves; 

We then launched fiu*iher into the lake ; soon alter, with 
all the viTacity of a young man, which' it is time for me to 
check, undertaking to manage the masternoar, I rowed the 
boat into the middle* of the lake, ao that we were soon above 
a league from the shore. Then I explained to Eioisa every 
part of that superb horizon which environed us> I showed 
her at a distance) the mohith of the Rhone, whose impetuous 
Current stops on a sudden within a quvter of ^. league aa, if 
It was afraid 'to sully 'the' drystalyaisiire lOf theli^fie'^With Uy 
muddy waters.' I madfe her observe the redans of the moun^ 
tains, whose cdrr<^pondenfc angles :rnnning parallei^ forined 
a bed In the space. between, fit to febeiye the river winch oc* 
eupiedit. As we got farther from shore, I had great plea., 
ffure In making her take notice of the rich and de%htful banks 
of the Pays de Vaud^ where the vast number.<^ towns, the 
prodigious throng of people^ with the beautiful and verdant 
Mils all around, formed a most raiviching lanctecape ; where 
every spot of ground, bekig culliirated sind ei^ally fertile, 
supplies the husbandman, the shepherd, :mid.the.viae«dre$ser, 
with the certain fruits of their labours, wtuchi.are not de«^ 
tonred by the greedy publican. Afterwards^I pmnted out 
Chablitis^ a country not less favoured by ilatnre, and which, 
nevertheless, affords nothing but a spectacle of wretchedness ; 
I -made her perceive tiie ntaoifest disttnction between the 
different effects-of the two governments, with leapect to tha 
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8 ELOISA. 

riches, number, and happiness of the inhabitants. ^* It 19 
thus (said I) that the eardi expands her fmitfnl bosom, and 
lavishes treasures among diose happy people who cultiyate it 
for themselyes. She seems to smile and be enliyened at the 
sweet aspect of liberty ; she lores to nourish mankind. Ob 
the contrary, the monrnfiil ruins, the heath and brambles 
which coyer a half desart country, prbclaim from afar that it 
is under the doraiDion of an absent proprietor, and that it 
yields with reluctance a scanty produce to slayes who reap no 
advantage from it. 

While we were agreeably amusing ourselves with viewing 
the neighbouring coasts, a gale arising, which drove us aslant 
towards the opposite shore, began to blow very high, and 
when we thought to tack about, the resistance was so strong, 
that it was impossible for our slight boat to overcome it. The 
waves soon began to grow dreadful ; we endeavoured to 
make for the coast of Savoy, and tried to land at the village 
of Meitlerie, which was over against us, and the okiiy l[)lace 
almost where the shore affords a convenient landing. &Ut 
the wind changing, and blowing stronger, rendered fttl the 
endeavours of the watermen ineffectual, and distbvered 
to us a range of steep rocks^ somewhat lower, wherer' thbia 
was no shelter. 

We all tugged at our oars^ and at that instant I had the 
mortification to perceive Eloisa grow sick, and see her weak 
and fainting at the bottom of the boat. Happily she had been 
used to the water, and her sickness did not last long. In the 
mean time onr efforts increased with our danger ; the heat 
of the sun, the fatigue, and profuse sweating, took away 
our breaths, and n^ade us excessively faint. Then sum. 
moniag all her bout age, Eloisa revived our spirits by her com- 
passionate kindness ; she wiped the sweat from off our faces ; 
and mixing some wine and water, for fear of intoxication^ 
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•he p^sented it alternately to those who were most exhanstedi 
(No, your lorely friend nerer appeared with such . lustre as ^ 
at that moment, when the heat and agitation of her spirits 
garean additional glow to her complexion ; and what greatly 
improTed her charms was, that you might plainly perceire 
by the tmderness of her behayiour, that her solicitude pro- 
ceeded less from apprehensions for herself than compassion 
for usJ At one time two planks haying started by a shock 
which dipped us all, she concluded that the boat was split, 
and in the exclamation of that affectionate mother, I heard 
these words distinctly : ^^ O my children, must I never see 
you more !" As for myself, whose imagination always ex- 
ceeds the danger, though I knew the utmost of our perilous 
condition, yet I expected eyery minute to see the boat swal- 
lowed up, that delicate beauty struggling in the midst of the 
wayes, and the roses upon her cheeks chilled by the cold 
hand of death. 

At length, by dint of labour, we reached Meillerie, and 
after haying struggled above an hour, within ten paces of the 
shore, we at last effected a landing. Which done, all our 
fatigues were forgotten. Eloisa took upon herself to recom. 
pense the trouble which every one had taken ; and as in the 
height of danger her concern was for us, she seemed now on 
shore to imagine that we had saved nobody but her. 

We dined with that appetite, which is the gift of hard 
labour. The trout was served up : Eloisa. who was extremely 
fond of it, eat but little ; and I perceived, that to make the 
watermen amends for the recret which the late sacrifice cost 
them, she did not choose that I should eat mach myself. My 

Lord, you have observed a thousand times that her amiable 

c J. '-■ 

disposition is to be seen in trifles as well as in matters of con. 

■ «■ 

sequence. 

After dinner, the water being still rough, and the boat' 
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8 ELOISA. 

wanting to be refitted, I proposed taking a walk. Eloifii 
objected to the wind and snn, and took notice of mj being 
iktigued. I had my views, and obviated all her objections. 
^^I hare been accustomed (said I) to violent exercises frmn 
my infancy : far from hurting my health, they strengthen 
my constitution ; and my late voyage has still made me more 
robust. As to the sun and wind, you have your straw hat, 
we will get under the wind, and m the woods ; we need only 
climb among the rocks, and you, who are not fond of a flat^ 
will willingly bear the fatigue." She consented, and we set 
out while our people were at dinner. 

You know, that when I was banished from Valais, . I came 
about ten years ago td Meiilerie, to wait for leave to return. 
It was there I passed those melancholy but pleasing day s, 
solely intent upon her ; and it was from thence I wrotle her 
that letter with which she was gk> greatly affected. I alwaya 
wished to revisit that lovely retreat, which served me as ad 
asylum in the midst of ice, and wher^ my heart loved to con. 
verse in idea, with the object of all othel*s most dear to ita 
aifections. , An opportunity of visiting this beloved spot in ft 
more agreeable season, and in company with her whose image 
formerly dwelt; there with me, was the secret motive of my 
walk. I took a pleasure in .pointing out to her those old 
menmrials of such a constant and unfortunate passion. 

We got there after an hour's walk through cool and winding 
paths, which ascending insensibly between the trees and the 
rocks, were no otherwise incoBvenient than by being tedious* 
As we drew near, and I recollected former tokens, I found 
myself a little dhlSraered ; but I overcame it ; I couched 
my uneasiness, and we reached the place. This solitary spot 
formed a wild and d^sart nook, but full of those sorts of 
beauties which are only agreeable to susceptible mipds, and 
appear horrible to others. A torrent, occasioned by the 



ELOISA. 

iwidng of the snow, rolled in a muddy streem witbin twenty 
pAces-of QS, and carried dirt, sand, and stones along with it, 
not withbiit considerable noise. Behind ns, a chain of in. 
accessible rocks divided the place where we stood from that 
part of the Alps which they call the iceJionses, because froiA 
the beginning of the world they hare been covered with vast 
BKnintains of ice, which are continually increasing*. Forests 
of gloomy fir*trees afforded us a melancholy shade on the 
right. On the left was a large'Vood of oak, beyond which 
the torrent issued, and lieneath that vast body of water which 
the lake forms in the bay Of ^e Alps, parted us from the 
rich coast of the Pai^s de Vaud] crmning the wliole laadt 
9eape with the top of the majestic Jura. 

In-the midst of ^ose noble and superb objects, the little*^ 
spot where we were, cBsplayed aAthe charms of an agreeable 
and rural retreat i small floods of water filtered through the 
rodks,' and flowed almig the rerdnre in crystal streams* 
Some wild ff«ut.tree6 leaned th^ir heads over ours ; the co<^l 
and moist eArth was covered if hh grass and flowers. Com- 
paring this agreeeblje retreat with the objects Whidi surroonded 
as, one would' have thought that this desert spot was designed 
as an asylun for two lovers, who alone had escaped the ge. . 
neral wrfeck of nature. 

When we had reached this corner, and I had attentively 
examinedit for some time; ^< Now (said I to Eloisa, looking 
at her with eyes' swimming in tears) is your heart perfectly 
still in this place, and do you feel no secret emotion at the 
sight of a spot which is full of you ?" IiUft«d^tely, without 
waiting for her answer, I led her towams the rock, and 

* Those mountains are so high, that half an* hour after siin-set 
its rays still gild the tops of them, and the reflection of red on those, 
white summits forms a beautiful roseate colour^. which may be 
percwvedata great distance. 
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10 ELOISA. 

shewed her where her cypher waft engraTed in a thoiuafid 
places, with several rerses in Petrarch and Tasso, reladre to 
the state I was in when I engrared them. -On seeing them 
again at such a distance of time, I found how powerfully the 
review of these ol)jects renewed my former violent sensations. 
I addressed her with some degree of impetuosity : ^^ O 
Eloisa, the everlasting delight of my soul ! this is the spot 
where the most constant lover in the world formerly sighed 
for thee« This is the retreat, where thy beloved image made 
all the scene of hifr felicity, and prepared him for that hap. 
piness which you yourself afterwards dispensed. No fruit or 
diade were then to be /ound here : these compartments were 
not then furnished witn verdure or flowers ; the course of 
these streams did not then make these separations ; these birds 
did not chirp then, the voracious spar.hawk, the dismal 
crow, and the dreadful eagle alone made these caTerns echo 
with their cries ; huge lumps of ice hung from the rocks • 
festoons of snow were all the ornaments which bedecked Aese 
trees : every thing here bore marks of the rigour of winter 
and hoary frost ; the ardour of my affection alone made thi^ 
place supportable, and I spent whole days here, wrapt in 
thought of thee. Here is the stone where I used to sit, to 
reflect on your happy abode at a distance ; on this I penned 
that letter which moved your heart ; these sharp flints served 
me as graving tools to cut out your name ; here I crossed 
that frozen torrent to regain one of your letters which the 
wind had carried ofi^; there I came to review, and give |i 
thousand kisses to the last you ever wrote to me \ this is the 
brink, where, with a gloomy and greedy eye, I measured 
e d epth of this abyss : in short, it was here, that, before 
my sad departure, I came Ui bewail you as dead, and swore 
never to survive you. — Oh ! thou lovely fair one, too con- 
stantly adored, thou for whom alone I was born \ must I 
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£LOISA. 11 

revisit this spot with you by my side, and most I regret the 
time I spent here in bewailing your absence {"--—I w«s 
prpceediDg farther ; but Eloisa perceiving me draw near the 
brink was .affrighted, and, seizing my hand, pressed it, 
^vritliont speaking a word, looked tenderly upon me, and 
Gould scarce suppress a rising sigh ; soon after, turning from 
me, and taking me by the arm, >^ Let us begone, my friend, 
(said she, with a tone of emotion) the air of this place is not 
good for me." I went with her sighing, but without making 
lier any auswer ; and I quitted the melancholy spot for eTer,| 
mritb as much regret as I would haye taken leave of Eloisa 
herself. 

We came back gently to the harbour, after some little 
wandering, and parted. She chose to be alone, and I con. 
timied walking, without knowing whither I went. At my 
, return, the boat not being yet ready, nor tbe water smooth, 
we made a melancholy supper, with downcast eyes, and pen. 
sire looks, eating little, and talking still less. After supper, 
we sat on the strand, waiting an opportunity to go off. The 
moon sfaone^na s jidden , the water became smoother, and 
JSloisa proposed our departure. I handed her into the boat, 
and when I sat down by her, I nerer thought of quitting her 
hand. We kept a profound silence. The equal and mea. 
sured sound of the oars threw me into a rererie. The lively 
chirping of the snipes*, recalling to my mind the pleasures of 
a past period, made ipe dull. By degrees I found the melan. 
choly which oppressed me increase. A serene sky, the mild 
reflection of the moon, the sliver froth of the water which 
sparkled around us, the concurrence of agreeable sensations, 

• The snipe on the lake of Geneva is not the bird called by that 
name in France^ the more lively and animating chirping of the 
former gives an air of life and freshness to the lake at night, which 
renders its banks still more delightful. 
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Ifi ELOISA. 

erenthe presence of the belpted object herself, could not 
banish bitter reflections from my miad* 

I began with recoUeodng, a walk of the same kind which 
we took together, dniing the rapture of our early loi^es* All 
the pleasing sensations which then affected me were present 
to my mind, to torment qie Ae more ; all the adventures of 
our youth, ott^ studies, our entertainments, our letters, our 
assignations, our pleasures, 

E tantafodCf e si dolci manor ie, 
E si lungo costume / 

Our constant vows, memorial sweet ! 
Which love so often prompted to repeat. 

A crowd of objects, which recalled the image of my past 
happiness, all pressed upon me, and rushed into my memory, 
to increase my present wretchedness. It is past, said I to 
myself ; those times, those happy times, will be no more ; 
they are gone for eyer ! Alas ! they will never return ; and 
yet we live, and we are together, and onr hearts are still 
united ! I seemed as if I could have endured her death or 
h6r absence with more patience ; and thought that I had 
fuffered less all the time I was parted from her. When I be. 
wailed her at a distance, the hope of seeing her again was 
comfort to my soul ; I flattered myself that the sight of her 
would banish all my sorrows in an instant, at least, I could 
conceive it possible to be in a more cruel <ituationthan my own. 
— But to be by her side, to see her, to touch her, to talk to 
her, to love her, to adore heY, and, whilst I almost enjoyed 
her again, to find her lost to me for ever ; this was what threw 
me into such fits of fury aud rage, as by degrees agitated me 
even to despair. My mind SQon began to conceive deadly 
projects, and in a transport, which I yet tremble to think 
of, I was violently tempted to throw her, with myself, hito 
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the waves, and to end my days and tecfious tonnent» in heir 
arms. — ^This horrid temptation g«ew so strong at la$t^ thit I 
was obliged sifddettly to quit her hand, and walk to the other 
end of the boat. 

There my lively emotions began to fake another turn ; a 
more gentle sensation by degrees stole upon my mind, and 
tenderness overcame despair ; I began to shed floods of tears , 
and that condition, compared to the state I-had jnst been in, 
was not unattended with pleasure. I wept heartily for a long 
time, and found myself easier. When I was tolerably 
composed, I returned to Eloisa, and took her by the 
hand asrain. She had her handkerchief in her hand, which 
I found wet. *^ Ah ! (said I to her softly) I find that 
our hearts have not ceased to sympathize!" — '^ True, 
(said she, in a broken accent,) but may it be the last time they 
ever correspond in this manner I" We then began to talk 
about indifferent matters, and, after an hour's rowing, we 
arrived without any other accident. When I came in, I per- 
ceived that her eyes were red, and much swelled ; and she 
must have discovered that mine were not in a better condi. 
tion. After the fatigue of this day, she stood in great need 
of rest : she withdrew, and I went to bed. . 

Such, my friend, is the journal of the day, in which, with* 
out exception, I experienced the most lively emotions I ever 
felt.^ I hope they will prove a crisis, which will entirely re- 
store me to myself. , Moreover, I must tell you that this ad. 
venture has convinced me, more than all the power of argu- 
ment, of the free will of man, and the iflfTltl oY Virt ne^ How 
many people yield to weak temptations ! As for Eloisa, my 
eyes beheld, and my heart felt her emotions : she underwent 
the most violent struggle that day that ever human nature 
sustained : neverth^ess, she conquered. O, my Lord, when, 
seduced by your mistress, you had power at once to triumph 
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14 ELOISA. 

over her desires and your own, was you notnnore tban man ? 
But for your example I had perhaps been lost. The recol. 
lection of yoUr Tirtne renewed' my oun a hundred times in 
that perilous day. 



LETTER CXXXVII* 

FROM LORD B 

Awake ! my friend^ and emerge from childhood. Let not 
your reason slumber to the end of you r^ life. The hours 
glide imperceptibly away, and it is now high time for you to 
grow wise. At thirty years of age surely a man shouM be. 
gin to reflect. Reflect, therefore, and be a man at least once 
|[>efore you die. 

' Your heart, my dear friend, has long imposed on your 
understanding. You strove to philosophize before you were 
capable of it, mistaking your feelings for reason^ and judging 
of things by the impressions they made on you, which has 
always kept you ignorant of their real state. A good heart, 
I will own, is indispensably necessary to the knowledge of 
truth : he who feels nothing, can learn nothing ; he may float 
from error to error in a sea of scepticism, but his discoveries 
will be vain, and his information fruitless, being ignorant of 
the relation of things to man, on which all true science de. 
pends. It were to stop half way, however, in our pursuits 
after knowledge, not to inquire also into the relation of 
things to each other, in order to be better able to judge of 
their connection with ourselves. To know the nature and 
operation of our passions is to know little, if we know not, 

• This letter appears to have been written before the receipt of 
the preceding. 
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at the same tio!^, how to judge of and estiiiiate their oljects. 
This latter knowledge is to be acquired only in the tranqnilli. 
ij of studious retirement. The jouth of the philosopher is 
the time for experiment, his passions -being the instrument of 
his inquiries; but after haTing applied himself long enough 
to the perception of external objects, he retires within himself 
to consider, to compare, to know them. To this task 70Q 
ought to apply yourself sooner than any other person in the 
world. All the pleasures and pains of which a susceptible [^ 
mind is capable, you hare felt ; all that a man can see, yon 
bare seen. In the space of twelre years you have exhausted 
all those sensations which might hare serred you during a 
long life, and have acquired, even in youth, the extensiyd 
experience of age. The first observations you were led to 
make were on simple, unpolished yillagers, on persons al. 
most such a9 they came out of the hand of nature ; just as if 
they had been presented to you for the ground. work of your 
piece, or as proper objects by which to compare every other. 
Banished next to the metropolis of one of the most celebra. 
ted people in the universe, you leaped, as one may say, from 
one extremity to the other, your genius supplying aU the in. 
termediate degrees. Then visiting the only nation of men 
which remains among the various herds that are scattered 
pver the face of the earth, you had an opportunity of seeing 
a welli^overned society, or at least a society under a good 
government; you had there an opportunity of observing 
how far the public voice is the foundation of liberty^ --'You 
have travelled through all climates, and have visited all coun. ^ 
tries beueath the sun. Add to this, a sight still more worthy 
admiration, that which you enjoy in the presence of the sub. 
lime and refined soul, tri nmphant over its passions, and ru- 
ling over itself. The first object of your affections is that 
-^hich is now daily before you, your admiration of which is 
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huttlieJbeiter founded, for yoar liaving seen aacl contempla- 
ted w mBxty others. There is now nothing more worth yonr 
aitieBiignor concern. | The. only object' of your future con* 
templstion should b& yourself , that of your future enjoyment 
the fruits of your knowledge. You have liTed- enough for 
this life ; think now of liTing for that which is to come, and 
which will hist for. eyef. / 

Your, passions, by which you were so long enslaved, did 
ii6t deprive you of your virtue. This is all your boast, and 
doubtless you have reason, to glory in it ; yet^ be not too 
pfoud. Yonr very fortitude is the* effect of your weakness. 
Do you know how It came that you grew enamoured of vir- 
tue^ It was beesnse virtue always appeared to yoitr imagi- 
{'^tioiii in the anuable form of that lovely woman, by whom 
s she is so truly represented, and w'hose image you will always 
/ adore. But will you never love her for her ovm sake ? will 
L}u>u never, like Eloisa, court virtue of your own accord ? 
Vain and indolent enthusiast ! will you content yourself with 
barely adkniring her virtues, without attempting to imitate 
th^n ? Yon speak in rapture of the manner in which she 
discharges the important duties . of wife and mother ; but 
when wlU yon discharge those of a man and a friend, by her 
escample ? Shall a woman be able to triumph over herself, 
and a philosopher find it difficult to conquer his passions ^ 
Will you continue to be always a mete prater, like the rest 
of them, and be content to write good books, instead of 
doing good actions* ? Take care, my friend ; I still perceive 

• Not that the philosophical age has not produced one true 
philosopher. I kuow one, I mu^t confess, and but one ; but 
the happiest circumstance is, that he resides in my native 
country. Shall I venture publicly to name him^.whose honour it 
is to have remained unknown ? Yes, learned and modest Abdup 
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aa air of softttm and effeminacy inyottr writing, vMch dla^ 
pleases^ me, as I think it ratiier the effect of an nnextiflgiiished 
passton- than pecnliar te yonr character. I hate imbecility 
in anyone, and cannot bear the thonghts-of it In my friend.^ 
There is . no snch thing as TiH^e witfiout fortitude, fov pnsii* 
lanimity i» tiie certain attendant <^n tice* How dare yoor 
relyonyonr own strength, ^ho hare no courage? BeBere 
me, were Eleisa-as weak M yon, the rery fii%t opportunity 
would debase yon into an infamons adnlterer.^ While you 
remain alone with her, tlierefore, learn to know her worthy 
and blush at your own demerit*"^ 

I l^ope soon to be able, to see you at Clareosi; yon know 
ike motives of my desiring to ^ee Italy again. Tweire years 
of mistakes and troobies ha?e rendered me su^cions plmry.' 
self; to resist my inclinations, however, my own abiKties 
might snf&cej but to giye the preference of one > to th» 



zity let your sublime simplicity forgive my zeal, which, to say trutbi 
hath not your name for its object. No, it is not you I would 
make known in an age unworthy io admire you ; it is Geneva 
I would honour, by making it known as the place of your resi- 
dence. It is my fellow-citizens who are honoured by your pre- 
sence. \ Happy the^country where the merit that conceals itself 
is by so much the more esteemed, ^appy the people among 
whom presumptuous and forward youth is ashamed of its dog* 
matic insolence, and blushes at its vain knowledge before the 
learned Ignorance of age. Venerable and virtuous old man { 
you have never been praised by babbling wits^ no aoisy acade- 
mician has written your eulogium. Instead of depositing all 
your wisdom in books, you have displayed it in your life, as an 
example to the country you have deigned to make the object of 
your esteem. You have lived like Socrates; but he died by 
the hands of his fellow-citizens, while you are cherished by 
yours. 
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other, to know wbidi I should isdiilge, raqomi theassisUnc* 
of a friend : nor ahall I take less pleaflare in being obliged 
to him on this occasion j than I hare done in obliging him on 
others. Befween friends, their obligations, as well as their 
affections, should be reciprocal. Do not deceive yonrself, 
howeTer ; before I pnt any confidence in you, I shall enquire 
whether you are wor^y of it, and if you deserve to return 
rae the services you have formerly received. Your heart I 
know, and am satisfied with its integrity ; .but this is not 
^all : it is your judgment I shall have occasion for, to direct 
me in making a choice which should be governed entirely by 
reason, and in which mine may be partial. I am not appte. 
hensive of danger from those passions, which, making open 
war upon us, give us warning to put ourselves upon our de. 
§eoce ; and, whatever be their effect, leave us still conscious 
0f our errors. We cannot so properly be said to he over, 
come by these, as to ^Ye way to them. I am more -fearful of 
delusion than constraint, and of being involuntarily induced 
to do what my reason condemns. We have no need of foreign 
assistance to suppress our inclinations; but the assistance 
of a friend may be necessary to point out which it is 
most prudent to indulge : in this case it is that the friendship 
of a wise man may be useful, by his viewing, in a different 
light, those objects with which it is our interest to be inti. 
mately acquainted. ( Examine yourself, therefore, and tell 
me whether, vainly repining at your fate, you will continue 
for ever useless to yourself and others, or if, resuming the 
command over yourself, you will at last become capable' of 
advising and assisting your friend ? j 

My affairs will not detain me in London more than a 
fortnight longer, when I shall set out for our army in Flan, 
ders, where I intend to stay about the same time : so that 
you must not expect to see me before the end of next month, 
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or the beginning of Oetober. In the menn time^ write no 
more to me at London, bnt direct yonr letters to the army, 
agreeablj to the inclosed address. (When yon write, pro- 
ceed also in jour descriptions ; for, notwithstanding the 
censure I pass on your letters, they both affect and instruct 
me, giving me, at the same time, the most flattering ideas of 
a life of peace and retirem^it, agreeable to my temper and 
age.y In particular, I charge yon to ease my mind of tbe 
disquietude you have excited concerning Mrs. Woimar. If 
she be dissatisfied,- who on earth can hope for happiness ? 
After the relation you have given me^ I cannot conceive what 
can be wanting to complete her felicity. 



., / 
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LETTER CXXXVIIL 
rO LORD B . 

. Yes, my Lord, I can with transport assure you the alfiiur 
of Meillerie was the crisis of my folly and roisfortttnes. My 
conversation- with M. Woimar made me perfectly acquainted 
with the true state of my heart. That heart, too weak I con* 
fess, is nevertheless cured of its passion as much as it possi- 
bly can be ; and I prefer my present state of silent regret to | 
that of. being peipetually fearful of faliing into guilt. Since 
the return of this worthy frieqd, I no longer hesitate to give 
him that title which you have rendered so valuable. It is 
the least I can bestow on every one who assists me in returns 
ing to the paths of virtue. My heart is now become as ^^-^ 
peaceful as the mansion I inhabit. I begin to be at ease in my 
residence; to live as if I was at home; and, if I do not 
take upon me altogether the tone and authority of master, I 
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feel yet « greeier pleasure in supposing myself a brother of i 

Jhe £unily. Tliere Is eomething so delightful in the simplici^ ^ ' 
ty and equality which reign in this retirement, that I eannol I 

help being affected wil^ tenderneiss and tiespect. 'Thus, I f 

spend my dajrstn tranquillity, amidst practical philosophy and 
fusceptible t irtne. In company with this hiqppy couple, their 
situation iaseiisibly affects me, and raises my heart by degreea 
into unison witii theirs. 

What a delightful retreat! What a charming, habitation ! 
A conti|niftnce in this place renders it eren yet more delight, 
fnl ; and though it appear not very striking at first sight, \t 
is impossible not to be pleased with it, when it is once known. 
The pleasture Mrs. Wolmar takes in discharging the noblest 
duties, in making all who approach her rirtuous and happy, 
communicates itself to all those who are the objects of her 
care, to herhusbaud, her children, her gu^ts, her domestics. 
No tumultuous scenes of noisy mirth, no loud peals of 
laughter, are heard in this peaceful mansion ; but, in their 
stead, you always meet with contented hearts and cheerful 
ebuntenanlses. If at any time you see a tear, it is the tear 
of susceptibility and joy. Troubles, cares, and sorrow in. 
irt^ not' Ihere, any more than vice and remorse, of which 
they are %he fruits. 

As to Eloisa, it is certain, that, excepting the secret cause 
of uneasiness with which I acquainted you in my last*, erery 
thing conspires Xo make her happy. And yet, with so many 
reasons io be so, a thousand other women would think them, 
selr^s miserable In the same situation. Her uniform and re. 
tired manner of living would be to them insupportable ; they 
would think the noise of children insufferable; they would 

• The letter here alluded to is not inserted in this collection. 
The reason of it will be seen hereafter. 
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foe fatigued to death yriOi the care of their iamSy ; they 
would not be able to bear the countrj ; the otteein Aud pro^ 
deuce of a husband^ not orer tender^ : would Jiardljr recom* 
pense them for his indiffereace ai|d age; his prosence, Uttd 
eyeu his.regai'd for then, would be hurdeoloiiLe. They 
would either find dieass io send him abioad, ikAt they might 
liye more' at their liberty ; or would leave Mm to himstlf ; 
despising the peteeful pleasum of their akaatioik, and se^g 
more dangerous ones elsewhere, they wouk| ncfvierfoe ad aas* 
in their own house,- unless when they came as visitors. It 
requires a* sound mind, to be able to enjoy ^e pleasures of 
retiremait,; thevirtifous onlybeingx:apabieof«muriiigtfa0m^ \ 
selres with their family concerns, and of TolQntafily> neki* 
ding theiaselTi9S from the world-; if there be oa. earth atey 
such thing as happiness, they undovMedly ^oy it in ' such a 
state. But the' means of happiness are notMiig to those who 
know not how to make use of them ; and we never luiow 
in what true happiness consists, till we have acquired a taste 
for its enjoyment. 

If I w-ere desired to speak with precision, as to the rea« 
son why the inhabitants of : this place -are happj^ I shonld 
think I oould not answer widi. greater propriety than. to say, 
it is l^cBXfse ^he^/i^hereknoinJiomMLJiTie ; . not ia the senst 
in which these words wonld be taken in. France, wheire it 
would be understood that they had adopted certain customs 
and manners in rogue: no, but they have adopted such 
manners as are most agreeable to hpmaa iife, and ^k pur* 
poses for which man came into the world ; to that life you 
mention, of which you lutve set me an example, which ex* 
tands beyond itself^ and is not given up for lost even in tiie 
hour of death. 

Eloisa has a father who i& anxious for the honour and 
interests of his family : she has children for whose subsls. 
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fence it is necessaiy to provide. Thi9 ought to be the chief 
care of man in a state of society ; and was, therefore^ the 
first in which Eloisa and her husband united. When they 
began house.keeping, they examined into the state of their 
fortunes ; not considering so much whether they were pro- 
poHioned to their rank, as to their wants ; and seeing they 
were sufficient for the proTbion of an honourable family, 
they had not so bad an opinion of their children, as to. be 
fearful lest the patrimony they had to leare, would not con« 
tent . them. They applied themselves, therefore, rather to 
improye their present, than acquire a larger fortune ; they 
placed their money rather safely than profitably; and, in. 
stead of purchasing new estates, set about increasing the 
yalue of that which they already had ; leayiog their own 
example in this point, as the only treasure by which they 
would desire to see the inheritance of their offspring in. 
creased* 

It is true, that an estate which is not augmented, is liable 
to many accidents, by which it will naturally diminish : but 
if this were a sufficient motive to begin increasing, when 
could it cease to be a pretext for a constant augmentation ? 
Must it be divided among several children ? Be it so. Must 
they be all idle ? Will not the industry of each be a supple- 
ment to his share ? and ought it not to be considered in the 
partition ? It is thus that insatiable ayftrice makes its way 
under the mask of prudence, and leads to vice under the 
cloak of its own security. ^^ It is in vain (says M. Wolmar) 
to attempt to give to human affairs that stability which is not 
in their nature. Prudence itself requires that we should 
leave many things to chance ; and if our lives and fortunes 
depend so much on accident, what a folly is it to make our- 
selves really unhappy, in order to prevent doubtful evils, or 
Moid inevitable dangers?" — The only precaution he took 
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was, to liTe one whole year on his principal, in order to 
have so mnch before^hand to receive of the interest, so that 
&e had always the yearly product of his estate at command. 
He chose rather to diminish his capital, than to be perpetnaUj 
under the necessity of dunning for his rents ; the consequence 
of which has been in the end advantageous to him, as it pre* 
Tented him from borrowing, and other ruinous expedients, 
to which many people are obliged to have recourse on every 
unforeseen accident. Thus good management supplies the 
place of parsimony, and he is in fact a gainer by what he has 
spent. 

The master of this house possesses but a moderate fortune, 
according to the estimation of the world ; but in reality I 
hardly know any body more opulent. There is, indeed, no 
such thing as absolute wealth : that term signifying only the 
relation between the wants and possessions of those who are 
rich. One man is rich, though possessing only an acre of 
land ; another is a beggar in the midst of heaps of gold. 
Luxury and caprice have no bounds, and make more persons 
poor than their real wants. But the proportion between their 
wants, and their ability of supplying them, is here established on 
a sure foundation, namely, the perfect harmony subsisting be. 
'tween husband and wife : theformertakinguponhim the charge 
of collecting the rents and profits of his estate^ and the lat. 
ter, that of regulating their expences ; and on this harmoay 
depends their wealth. 

I was at first struck with a peculiarity in the economy of 
this house, where there appeared so much ease, freedom, and 
gaiety, in the midst of order and diligence ; the great fault 
of well-regulated houses being, that they always wear an air 
of gloominess and restraint. The extreme solicitude also 
of the heads of the family, looks too much like avarice. 
Every thing about them seems constrained, and there ap- 
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pears scnnelhing serrile in their puactoalUy, whidi renders it 
intolerable. The demestics do their duty indeed, but then 
they do it with an air of discontent and mistrust. The 
gnestB, it is true, are well received ; bnt they dare not make 
use of a freedom cautiously bestowed, and are always afraid 
of doing something that will be reckoned a. breach of regula. 
rity. Such stevish fathers of famUies cannot be said io live 
for themselves, bnt lor their children ; without considering 
that they ought to set their children an iBaam|>le how to Wrm 
prudent and happy. Mc^re .judicious maxims are adopted 
here. M. Wolmar thinks one of the principal duties of a 
father of a family, is to make his house, in the first place, 
agreeable, that his children may delight in their home, and 
that, seeing their fatiier happy, they may be tempted to tread 
In his footsteps. Another of his maxims, and which he of* 
ten repeats, is, that the glooniy and sordid lives of fathersand 
mothers are almost always the first cause ^ the ilLconduct of 
children. 

As to Eloisa, who never had any other guide, and who 
needed no better, than her own heart, she obeys, without 
scruple, its dictates; being then (sertain of doing right. Can 
a mind so susceptible as h^nn be insensible to pleasure ? On 
the contrary, she delights in .every amusemait, nor refuses 
to join in any dtversion that promises to be agreeable ; bnt 
her pleasures are the pleasures of Eloisa. She- ileglects nei- 
ther her own conTenience, nor the satiafic^tion of thdse who 
are dear rto her). ' She Esteems n6thij!kg itnperfluous that aaay 
contribute to the happiness of a sensible toind ; but censures 
every thing as such, that serves ohfy^ to make a figure in the 
eyes of others ; so that you .will find in this house 'ad die 
gratifications which luxury and pleasune can bestow, With* 
out refinement or effeminacy. With respect to magnificence 
and pomp, you will see no more of it than she was obliged 
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to aubinit to, in ord«r to please tier father; lier own taste, 
hdrerer, pi^ails ey^eu hiere, which consists in giving to 
every thing less brilliancy and. show, than grace and ele. 
gance. When I talk to her of theinethods which are daily 
invented at Paris and London, to hang the coaches easier, 
she does not disapprove of that ; bnt when I tell her of the 
great expence they are at in the varnishing of them, she can 
hardly believe- or comprehend me: she asks me, if such fine, 
vamisji makes the coaches more commodious. Indeed, she 
scruples hot to say that I exaggerate a good deal on the 
scandalous psdntinga with which they now adorn their equi- 
pages, instcfkd of the coats of arms formerly used ; as If it 
were more^ eligible to he 'known to the world for a man of 
licentious manners, than as a man of good family. But she 
was particularly shocked when I told her that the ladies had 
introduced, and kept up thi^. custom, and that their chariots, 
were distinguishable from those of the gentlemen only by 
paintings more lascivious and immodest. I was obliged to 
recount to her an expression of your noble friend's on this 
subject, which she could hardly digest I was with him one 
day to look at a vis«a.vis which happened to be in this taste. 

4 

But he no sooner cast his eyes on the {^nels, than he tnrned 
away from it, telling the owner, that he should oiTer carriages 
of that kind to wanton women of quality, for that no modest 

jnan could make use of them. 

• • • 

As the first step to virtue is to forbear dobg ill, so the 
first step to happiness is to be free fiofii pauoT These two 
niaxiln§^,~which, well understood, would render precepts of 
morality in a great degree useless, are] favourite ones with 
Mrs. Wolmar. She is extremely affected by the misfortunes 
of others ; and It would be as difficult for her to be happy 
with wretched objects about her, as it would be for an inno- 
cent man to preserve his virtue, and live in the midst of vice. 

Vol. m. C 
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She has none of that barbarons pify, which is satisfied wit}i 
taming away its .eje from the mifieraj)!^ objects it might re« 
lieye. On the dontrary, she makes it her business to seek 
out snch objects : it is th^^existence,*aYid not the presence of 
the unhappy, which gires her aflKction. It is not sufiicient 
for her to be ignorant that there are any such ; it . is neces. 
sary to her quiet that she. should be. assured there are 
fione miserable ; at least within her sphere, of clurrity : forit 
would be unreasonable to extend her concern beyond her 
own neighbourhood, and to make her happiness depend upon 
the welfare of all mankipd. She takes care to inform her. 

self of the necessitiea of all that live near'her, ahd interests 

« • 

herself in their relief, as if their wants were her Qwn* She 
knows every one personally^ includes them all^ as it were, 
in her family, and spares no' pains to banish* or all^\iate 
those misfortunes and afflictions to which human life is sub. 
ject. 

I am desirous, my Lord, of profiting by your instructions ; 
but you must forgive me a piece of enthusiasm, of which 1 
am no longer ashamed, and with which you yourself are 
affected. There will neyer be another Eloisa in thqjgr^rld, 
Proyidence takes a pfirticular interest in every thing that 
regards her, nor leaves any thing to the consequence of acci- 
dent: Ileayen seems to haye sent her upon earth, to serve 
/at once as an example of that excellence of which human iia« 
tare is capable, and of that happiness it may enjoy intiie 
obscurity of private life, without having recourse either to 
those public virtues which sometimes raise humanity above 
itself, or to those honours with which the breath pf popular 
applause rewards them. Her fault, if love be a fault,, has 
served only to display her fortitude and virtue. ■ Her rekU 
tions, her friends, her servants, all happily situated, were 
formed to respect her, and be respected by her. Her conn* 
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tfy fs tlie.di^ one upon earth where she onght to haTe been 
born 5 td be nappy, bersfelf, it was necessary for her to lite 

. among a happy people. If^ to her misfortnne, she had been 
born ainoQg tho^e nohappy wretches, who groan beneath a 
load of oppression, and Siirnggle in.yain against the iron hand 

. df >ertielt^, every cojnplaint of the oppressed had poisoned 
tiie sweetsL of her life'; the common ruin had been her's^ 

. and her beneyolent heart had made her feel incessantly those 

evils she could not have redressed/ 

• • • ' 

* Instetid of that, every *• thingj here animates and supports 
the natiTe goodness of her disposition. She has no public 
calamities to'afflict her. She sees not around her tiie fr^ht. 
ful picture of indigence/and despair. iThe tillages, in easy 
eircnmsiances^ haye mote need of fier advice than her boun. 
ij.^ But, if .there be found amonj; them ad orphan, too 
young to eam^his subsistence ; tfn obscure widow*' who pines 
ih secret indigenoe ; a childless father, whose hands, enfee. ^ 
bled by age,' cannot supply him with the means of life ; she 
is not afraid that her bounty will increase the public charge, 
by encouraging idleness or knavery. -JTheJhappjness she 
herself feels, multipUes and extends itself to all around her. 
Every house she enters, soon becomeli a oopy of her own : 
nor are convenience and order only pursued from her exam- 
ple, but harmony and goodness become equally th^ objects 
of domestiaraapagement. ' When she goes abroad, she sees 
i\one,bnt agreeable objeicts about her j and when she returns 

. * There is, near ClareoSy a village called Moutru^ the right (^ 

coinmon tq which is sufficient to maintain the inhabitants, though 

• they had not a foot of land of their own. For which reason, the 

/reedom of that village is'almost as difficult to be obtained as that 

. of Berne. It is a great pity that some honest magistrate is not 

. appointed to make these burghers a little more sociable, or their 

burghersbip less dear* 

C % 
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home, she is salated by others still more engi^iog. H^i^ 
heart is delighted hy everj prospect that meets her eyes ; 
and, little susceptible as it is of self.loTe,. it is led to lore it. . 
•elf in the effects of its own benerolence. No^ niy -Lord, I 
repeat it again ; nothing that regards Eloisa, c^n be iadifRs. 
rent to the cause of virtue. Her cha^^ms, her talents, her 
tafite, her errors, her afflictions,' her ai)ode, her friends,* her 
famiij, her pains, her pleasures, 'eyery tbiug, in short, 
that completes her ^estiny, compose^JiffiJKithoutezample ; 
•nch as few women would choose to imitate, and. yet ^uch as 
all, in spite of themselves, must admire. 

What pleases me most, in the solicitude which prfT^$ 
here regarding the happiness of others, is, thi^ their benevo. 
}eBce is always exerted with prudence, and is never abused. 
We do not always succeed in our benevolent intentions ; but, 
on the contrary, some people imagine they are doing great 
services, who are, in reality, doing great injuries ; and, witR 
a view to a little manifest good, are guilty of much unfore- 
seen evil. Mrs. Wolmar, indeed, possesses, in an eminent de- 
gree, a qualification very rare, even among women of the 
best character ; I mean, an exqaisite discernment in the dis. 
tribution of her favours, and that as well in the choice of 
means to render them really useful, as of the persons on 
whom they are bestowed. For her conduct in this point, she 
has laid down certain rules, to which she invariably adheres. 
She knows how to grant or refuse every thing that is asked 
of her, without betraying the least weakness in her compli. 
ance, or caprice in her denial. Whoever hath committed 
one infamous or wicked action, hath nothing to' hope for 
from her but justice, and her pardon, if he has offended 
her ; but never that favour and protection which she can be- 
stow on a worthier object. I heard her once refuse a fa. 
vour, which depended on herself on^y, to a man of this 
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' «tamp. '^ I wish you happy (said she to him coldly), but I 
^^. shall not coatribute any thing. to make you so, lest I 
'f. should put it in yonr power to injure others. There are 

' ^^ too many honest people in the world who require relief, 

' << for me to think of assisting you." It is true, this piece of 
just severity cost her dear, and it is but seldom she has occa. 
sion to exercise it. 'Her maxilu is, to look upon all those as 

' deserriAg people, of whose demerits she is not fully convin. | 
red ; and there are few persons weak[and wicked enough not 
to erade the full j)roofs of their guilt. She has none of that 
indolent charity of the wealthy, who give money to the mi. 
serable,'tobe excused from attending to their distress ; and 
know how to answer their petitions only by giving alms. 
Her purse is not inexhaustible, and since she is become the 
mother of a family, she regulates it with more economy. 
Of all < the kinds of relief we may afford to the unhappy, 

« the giving alms is certainly that which costs us least trouble ; 
but it is also the most transitory. and least serviceable to the 
object relievec^: Eloisa does not seek to get rid of such ob* 
jects, but to be useful to them* 

Neither does she grant her recommendation, or exert her 

4 

good offices, without first knowing whether the use intended 
to be made of her interest be just ai|dj::easonable. Her pro. 
tection is never refused to any one who reallr stands in need 
of, and deserves to obtain it : but for [those who desire to 
raise themselves through fickleness or ambition only, she can 
Tery seldom be prevailed upon- to give herself^ any trouble. 
The natural bqsiness of man is to cultivate the earth, and 
subsist on its produce. The -peaceful inhabitant of the 
country needs only to know in what happiness consists, to 
be happy. All the^jeal -pleasures of humanity are within 
his reach ; he feels . only those pains whiqh are inseparable 
from it, those pains which, whoever seeks to remove, will 
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cmljr d^Qg^for. oAen more ^rere.^ Hb sitnatiaii is ^the 

QX1I7 necessarj, tbe^ onlj userul one. ia life. He b roeVer 

unhappy, but when.otkers tyrannize orer him, or sdLoce Mm 

by their vicep. In agriculture and .husbandly consist ^e' ' 

real. prosperity ot a country, .the gteutness and strjsngth ' 

which a people derire from .themselves, thai wMch depends 

not OB other nations, which is pot oUiged-to attiu^k others for 

its own pneserTaticm, but is productive of the< surest- mean» 

of its own defence. In making an estimate c^ the stveiq;tfa 

of a nationy a superfijcialobserrer would yisit the court, the 

prince, hb posts, his troops, his mag^ines, and hb fortified 

towns ; bnt the true* politician would take a surrey of the 

^iHintry^ and ybit the cottages of the husbandmen^ The for* 

mer .would only see what- is already execnted^rat the latter 

whatr was capable of being pnt into execution. 

On this principlB they proceed here, and yet more so at 

Etftuge ; they contribute as mnch as poss&le to make the 

peasants, happy in their condition, without ever assisting 

them to change it. The bettei;, as well as tiie, poorer sort of 

people, are equally desirous of sending their children to the 

' cities ;. the one, thaib they may study and become gentlemen ; 

the others, that they may find employment, and so ease their 

parents of. the charge of maintaining ihemt The youog 

people^ . on their part, have curiosity, and are generally fond 

o£ro^g:>i the girls aspire to. the dress and finery of the 

dtizens I and the boys^ most of them, go into toreign ser* 

Ttce,.thinkiog it better to return with' the, haughty and mean 

air of mercenaries, and a ridiculous contfmp^ of their former 

condition^ than with that love for their country and Uber^y 

which honourably distinguished their progenitors^ It is the 

♦ Man, perverted from his first ^te of simplicity/ becomes >,sa 
stupid, that he even knows not what to desire. Hjs. fishes always, 
tcndtowfalfliiandn^verto .happinessi * .... 
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, care 4)f this beaevbUnr family to remonstrfite against these 

tnlstaken prejodU^es ; to liepresent to ike peasants the danger 

of their children''s principles ; the ill 'consequences of sendU 

.ing them from home, and the continual risks ttkey run -of lo» 
sing their liife, fortune, and morals, where a thousand art 
ruined for one who does welL* If, after all, tliey continne 
ohstihate, they are left at their own indiscredon, to run 

Unto yice and misery, and the care, wliich was thrown away 
on them, is turned upon those who have listened t6 reason. 
This is exerted in teaching them to honour their native con* 
dltion, by seeming to* honour it ourseWes : we do not con. 
yerse with peasants, indeed, in the style of courts ; but we 
Creat them with a grare and distant fkmiliarfty, which, with, 
out indsing any one out of his station, teaches them to re. 
spect ours. There is not one honest .labourer in the>iUage, 
who does not rise greatly in his own estinflition, when an 
opportumty offers of our showing the difference of our be. 
hayiour to him, and to such petty visitants, who come home 
to make a figure for a day or two, and to eclipse their rei&. 
tions. M. Wolmar, and the Baron, when he is here, seldotti 
fail of bei^g present at the exercises and reviews of the militia 

* of the village, and parts adjacent : their presence has a 
great effect on the youth of the country, who are naturally 
of a martial and spirited temper, and are extremely de%hted 

, to see themselves honoured' with the presence of veteran 
officers. They are still prouder of their own merit, wheii 
they see soldiers retired from foreign service, less expert th'an 

. themselves : yet tins they often do ; for, do what yon will, 
five-pience a-day, and the fear of being caned, will never pro. 
duce that emulation which may be excited in a free man 
under arms, by the presence ot his relations, his neigh, 
hours, his friendi, Mb mistress, and the honour of his 
country. 
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'Mrs. Wolmar's great maxim b, therefore, nerer to en- 
courage any one to change hiB condition, but to contribute all 
in her power to make ererj one happy in his present station ; 
being particularly solicitous to prevent the happiest of all si- 

Vi tuations, that of a peasant in a free state, f rdm being despised, 
in faTOur of other employments. 

I remember, that I one day made an objection on this 
subject, founded on the different talents which nature seems 
. :to hare bestowed on mankind, in order to fit them for differ, 
^nt , occupations, without any regard to their birth. Thtf 
she obviated, however, by observing that there were two more 
material things to be consulted, before talents, these were, 
yirtueand happiness. J ^^ Man (said she) is too noble a being 
.to be made a mere tool of, for the use of others : he ought 
not to be employed in .what he is fit for, without consulting 
how far such e&ployment is fit for him ; for we are not made 
.for our stations, but our stations for us. In the right distri. 
bution of things, therefore, we should not adapt men to cir^ 
•cumstances, but circumstances^ to men ; we should not seek 
that employment for which a man is best adapted, but that 
which is best adapted to make him virtuous and happy. , For 
it can never be right to destroy one human soul for the tem« 

$ poral advantage of others, nor to make any man a villain 

for the use of honest people. Now, out of a thousand per. 
sons who leave their native villages, there are not ten of 
them but what are spoiled by going to town, and become even 
more profligate than those who initiate them into vice. Those 
who succeed, and make their fortunes, frequently compass it 
by base and dishonest means ; while the unsuccessful, in. 
stead of returning to their former occupation, rather choose 
to turn beggars and thieves. But, supponng that one out of 
the thousand resists the contagion of example, and perseveres 
in the sentiments^ honesty, do you think that, upon th« 
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who^ his life is as happy as it might hare beea in the tnui* 
qail obscurity of his first condition ? 

<< It is no easy matter to discover the talents with which 
nature^ hath sererally endowed us. On the contrary, It is 
Tery difficult to distinguish tiiose of "young persons the best 
educated and- most attentively observed : how then shaU a 
peasant, meanly bred,, presume to judge of his own ? There 
Is nothing so equivQcal' as the genius frequently attributed to 
youth ; the spirit of Imitation has often a greater share in it 
than natural ability, and very often it depends more on ac. 
cident than a determined inclination ; nor does eveninclina. 
tion ifself always determine the capacity. Real tkdents, or 
true genius, are attended with a certain simplicity of dispo. 
sition, which makes it less restless and enterprising, less 
ready to thrust itself forward than a superficial and false 
one ; whidi is iievertheless generally mistaken for the true, 
and consists only in a vain desire of making a figure without 
talents to support it. On€ of these geniuses hears the drum 
" beat, and is immediately in id^a a general ; another sees a 

e 

palace building, and directly commences architect. Thus 
Gustin, my gardener, from seeing some of my works, must . 
needs learn to draw. I sent him to Lausanne, to a master, 
and he imagines himself already a fine painter. The oppor. 
tunity, and the desire of « preferment, generally determine 
men's professions. But it is not enough to be sensible of 
the bent of our genius, unless w,e are willing to pursue it. 
Will a prince torn coachn^an, because he is expert at driving 
a set of horses ? Will a duke turn cook, because he is inge« 
sious at inventing ragouts ? Our talents all tend to prefer^ 
ment ; no one pretends to those which would fit him for an 
inferior station*; do you think this is agreeable to the order 
of nature ? Suppose every one sensible of his own talents, 
knd as willing to employ them, how is it possible ? How 
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cotild ther surmount '80 many obstacUs? How iconld they 
OTercome so many unworthy competitOTs ? ''He who finds in 
himself the want of abilities, would call in subtlety and in.' 
trigne to hjs aid ;\and thereby frequently becomes an over* 
match for others <^ greater cafiacity and sincerity. Hare yon « 
not told me youjrself a hundifed times^ that the many establiab. 
. tQenta in favour of the art? haye onjy been of prejudice to - 
them ? In multiplyipg indiscreetly the number of professors ' 
and academicians^ true merit is lost in t'be crowd; 'and the 
' honours due to- the most ingenious, are always bestowed on 
-the moA intriguing. Did there exist,, indeed, a society, 
.wherein th^ rank and employment of its resjfecti^e members 
were exactly calculated to their talents and personal merit, 
every one n^ight there aspire ijo the placQ he should, be most ^ 
. fit- for; but it is necessary to conduct ourselves by otiier 
rules, and give up that of abiUties, in iocieties where the - 
vilest of all talents is the only one- that leads to fortune. 

^^ I will add further (continued she), that I cannot be per. 
' suaded of the utility of having so many different talents dis;. * 
played. It seems necessary - the number of persons so 
•qualified should be exactly proportioned to the wants of 
society ; pow,. if those only were appointed to eultiyate the 
earth who should have eminent talents for agriculture ; or if 
all those were taken from that employment who might be 
found more proper for some other ; there would not remaiD '. 
a sufficient number of labourers to fumisih the common neces. 
saries of life. I am apt to think, therefprej that great ta. 
lents iu men are like great virtues in drugs, which nature has 
provided to cure our maladies, though its intention certainly 
was, that we should never stand in need of them. • In the 
vegetable creation, there are plants which are* pojsonous ; Id 
the brutal, animals that would tear us. to pieces ; and amoi^p 
mankind tiiere are those who possess talents no less destmctke* % 
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to tkeir qpeciet. « Besides, tf everf fUng were f6 be put M 
that use for which its qualities seem iMst adapted, it rtight be 
pTodttctive of more Mnn tl»n good in the world*. There ar^ 
thousands of simple honest peofAe, who hare no occa* 
'fion for a divmily of great talents ; supporting themselves 
better ^, their simplicity than others with all their ingennitjr. 
Bi^t, in proportion as their morals aire oorcupted, their 
talents are displayed, as if to serve at a supt>lement to this 
' virtues they have lost, and to oblige the Tieloas to be useful^ 
in spite of jihemsplves.'' 

Another subjeirt on which we differed was the retienng of 

be^ars. ^ As we fir^ near a pilblic road, great numbers are * 

' ^constantly passing bj : md it is the custom of the house to 

give to every one thaft aiks. I represented to her, that this 

. practice- was not- only fhrowiiig that money away, which 

^ might be ch&ritably -b^stpwed on persons in real want, but 

^ tihat it tended to multiply, beggara* and Vad^bonds, who take 

- pleasure in that idlo^life, and by rendering themselves a 

.r burthen to society, deprife it of their labour. 

^^I see very well (said she) you h|ive imbibed prejudices, 
':by living in great cities, and some of tiiose maxims, by which 

• • • 

your complaisant reasoners love to flatty the hard-hearted- 
ness of the' wealthy : you make use of their very expressions. 
Do you think to degrade u poor wretch below a human being, 
by- giving ^him the contemptuous name of beggar? Comm 
passionate as you realty are, how Could you prevail on your. 

, ' self to make use of it f Repeat it no more, my friend ; it 
does not come well frotn jf'our lips : believe me,, it is more 
dishonourable for the cruel man by whom it b used, thto for 
the unhappy wretch who bears it. I will not pretend to de- 
' cide whether those who thus inveigh against the giving alms 
are right or wrong ; but this I know, that M. Wolmar, 

" ' whose good sense is not inferior to that of your philosopheni, 

CO 
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and who bas f reqaently told me of the arguments thej use to 
suppress their natural compassion and sensibility, has always 
appeared to de8pi9e them, and has nerer disapproTed of my 
conduct. His own argument is simple. We permit, says 
he, and even support,- at a great expence, a multitude o£ 
useless professions ; many of which serve only to spoil and 
corrupt our manners. . Now, to look upon the profession of 
a beggar as a trade, so far are we from having any reason ttf 
J&tr the like corruption of manners from the exercise of it, 
that, on the contrary, it serves to excite in us .those sen- 
timents of humanity which ought to unite all maokind. 
Again, if we look upon begging as a talent, why should I . 
not reward the eloquence of a beggar, : who lias art enough to 
expite mj compassion, and induce me to relieve him, as well 
as I do a coynedian, who, on the stage, -makes mQ shed a 
few fruitless tears ? If ^e one makes me admire the good- 
actions of others, the other induces me to do a gpod action 
myself; aU that we feel at the representation of a tragedy 
goes off-as soon as we come out of the playhouse ; but the 
remembrance of the unhappy object we have relieved gives 
continual pleasure. A great number of beggars may be bur* 
thensome to a state : but pf how many professions, which are 
tolerated and encouraged, may we not say the same ? It be. 
longs to the legislature and adminiSttratiOn to take care there 
should be no be^^ars ; but, in order to make them lay down 
tbeir trade,* is it necestory to make all other ri^s of pe9ple 

* To give to beggars, say soine people, is to ^ise a nurseiy of 
thieves ; though it is, on the contrary, to prevent their becoming 
such. I allow that the poor ought not to be encouraged to turn 
beggars ; but, ni^hen they once are so, they ought to be supported^ 
lest they should turn robbers. Nothing induces people to change 
their profession so much as their not being able to live by it : now 
those who have once experienced the lazy life of a beggar, get 
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iBhaman and nnnataral ? For my part, continaed Eloisa, 
without knowing what the poor may be to the state, I know . 
they are all mj brethren, and that I cannot, without thinking 
imyself inexcuseable, refuse themliie small relief they ask of me. 
The greater part of them, I own, are Vagabonds ; but I know 
too much of life to be ignorant how many misfortunes maj 
reduce an honest man to such a situation ; and *how can I be 
ffiire, that an unhappy stranger, who eomes in the name of 
God to implore mj^assistance, and to beg a morsel of bread, 
. is not such an honest man, ready to perish for want, and 
whom my refusal may drive to despair ? The ahQS I dis. 
tribute at the door are of no great yalue. A halfpenny and a 
piece of bread are refused to npbody ; and twice the pro- 
portion is always given to such as are maimed, or otherwise 

evidently incapable of labour. Should they meet with the 

* 

same relief at every- house which can afford it, it would be 
sufficient to support them on their journey ; and that is all a ^ " 
needy traveller has a right to expect. . But supposing this 
' vf as not enough to yield them any real hdp, it is at least a- 
proof that we take some part in their distress ; a sort of salu- 
tation that softens the rigour of refusing them more. A , 



suoh an aversion to work, that they had rather go upon the high« 
way, at the hazard of their^neck's, than betake themselves again 
to labour. A farthing is soon asked for, and 'soon refused ;'but 
* twenty farthings might provide a supper for a poor man, whom 
twenty refusals might exasperate to despair : and who is there 
who would ever refuse so slight a -gift, if he jreflected that he might 
thereby be the means of saying two .men, the one from theft, and 
perhaps the other from being murdered ? I have somewhere read, 
that beggars are a kind of vermin that hang about the wealthy. 
It is natural for children to cling about their parents ; but the 
Hch, like cruel parents, disown* theirs, - and leave them to be 
maintained by each other.. 
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Kaifyennj and a norsd of bread cost li(^« more, add are a 

,. more ciTil answer tiMUn a mere God help '^ou ; whicli ia too 
often the only thing bestowed, aa if the gifta of ProTtdence 
were not placed in the haads of men, bx that Heayen had any 
other store on earih than wb«t is laid op in the coffers of the 
rich. In short, whatever we o«ght to think of ^uch unfor* 
tnnate wretches, and diongh noising should in ji»tice be 
giren to common beggars^ - we ought at least,' out*' of respect 
to ourselves, to take some notice Qf suftdring humanity, and 

« not harden our hearts at the sight of the tniaeraUe. 

^^ Tlys is my behaTiour to those, who, ^n^but any'other 
subterfuge or pretext, come openly a-begging; With re* 
spect to such as pretend to be workmen, and* complafB for 
want of employment, w^ hare here fools of almost ^Tery 
kind ibr them, and we set them to work. ' By Jhts'mean» 
we assist them, and put thdr industry to die proof ; a<ar* 
cumstance which is now so well known, -that the lazy cheat 
never comes again to the gate." 

It is thus, my Lord, this angelic creature always deduces 
something from her own virtues, to combat thpse. vain subtle« 

. ties, by wbidr people of cruel dispositions palliate their vices. 
The solicitude and pains she take# to relieve the poor are also 

- rfinked among her amusements^ and take up great part of the 
time she can spare from her most important duties. And 
having performed her diity to .others, she then thinks of her- 
self; and the means she takes to render life agreeable,- iHa^ ' 
be reckoned among th^ir virtues : so commendable are her 
constant motives of action, that moderation and good sens^ 
are always mixed with her pleasures !. She is ambitious to 
please her husband, who always delights to see her cheerful 
and gay : she is desirous of instilling into h.ef children a taste 
for innocent pleasures, wherein moderation, order, and sim» 
plicity prevail, and secure the heart from the violence of 
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ImpetiMNis passioilB/ Ske.JUDuses bemlf, ^erefore, iodt 
•'•1*1 * 

TertftheiUf as the dow toftens- the .grain to noorish the 

young ones*' i ^, . . - 

;< Eloisa's mind and Bbdj are'.eqiiaUj senaible* The same 

^Itcacy.preyai^ <i^wel]l^ hei^.senles as hec aentim^ts. She 

. vas formed, to kntfuTaiid taste erevy pleasure* Virtiie haying 
been long esteemed by her^as the mos^ refined of all delightH) 

Jh the peaceful enjoyfieht ol'that supreme pleasul^e she debars ' 
lierself of ndne that are consistent with it ; but then her jne. 

. tiiod ptenjgyment resembles the austerity of self-denial : not 
indeed of tluit afflicti|ig and painfuL self-denial whidi is hurtful ', 
to nature, and which its Author rejects as ridiculous homage 3 
but of that slight and moderate restraint by Which the empire 
ef r^son i(| preserred^ asid- which serves as a whet to plea* 

' eure, by preventing disgust. She will hove it, that erery 
thing which pleases the sense, and is Jiot necessary to life, 
changes its nature, wbedeter it beeomes hal^tual;; that it * 
ceases to be pleasant in becoming needful ; that we thus by • 
htablt lay ourselves' at once under a qieedless restraint, and 
deprive ourselves of a real pleasure ; and-tlurt the art pf satis. 

* fying our desires lies, not in indulging, but in suppressing 
&em. The method she takes to enhapce the pleasi^fes of the 
least amusement, is to deny herself the use of it twenty times " 
for once that she enjoys it. Thns^e/ mind preserves its first 
vigour ; her taste is not spoiled by use ; die has no need to 
exjsite it by excess ; and I have oiten seen her take exquisite 
deOght in a,cliildisli diversion, .which would have been insipid 
to any other person on earth. 

A still nobler object, which she proposes to herself from 
tjie exerdse of this virtue, is that of remaining always mis- 
tress of herself, and thereby to accustom her passions. to 
obedience, and to subject her inclinations to rule. This is a 
ae^ way to be happy ; for it is certain that we enjoy nothing 
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With 8o little disquietude as what we can part f rem without 

pain ; and if the phiio$Qpher be happf , it is because he is the 
man from whom fortune can take the le^st. 

Bat what appears to me the' most singular in her moderation 
is, that fahe pursues it for* the rety eame i;eJtsons which hurry 
the voluptuous into excess: Life is in4^^ shoi^t, says she,* 
wJiich is a reason for ei\joying it to the end^ and managing its 
* duration in such a manner as tp 4nake the most pf it. If one 
day's indulgence and satiety de{uri?es us of a whole year's 
taste for enjoyment, it is bad philosophy to pursue our desires 
so far as they may be ready to lead us^ .without cohsid^ring 
wliether we may not outliveipur facilities, and our hearts be 
exhausted before' our time. I see that our 'common epicures, 
in order to let slip no opportunity of enjoyment, lose all : 
and, perpetually anxious in the. midst of pleasures, can find 
no enjoyment ia any. They lavish away the time of which 
' thfy tl^nk they are economists^ and ruin themselves, like 
misers, by not knowing how to give any thing away. For 
my part, I hold the opposite maxim ; and should prefer,' in 
this case, rather too 'much severity .than relaxation. It some- 
times happens that I break up a party of pleasure, for no 
other reai^on than that it is too agreeable ; and, .by repeating 
*it another time, have the satisfactbn of enjoying it twice. 

Upon such principles ave the sweets of life, and the plea- 
sures of mere amusement, regulated here. Amidst her various 
application to the several branches of her domestic employ, 
ment, Eloisa. takes particular, ^we that the kitchen is not 
neglected. Her table is spread with abundance ; but it.ia 
not the destructive abundance of fantastic luxury : all the 
viands are common, but excellent In their kind ; the cookery 
is simple but exquisite. ^11 that consists in appearance only, 
whose nicety depends on the fashion, all your delicate and 
far..retched dishes, whose scarcity is their only value, are 
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Wnished'from the table of Eloisa. Among the most deUdows 
also of those which are admitted, they daily abstain firom 
some ; which they reserve, in order to gire an air of festivity 
4o those meals for which they were intended, and which 
are' thereby rendered more, agreeable, without being more 
costly. Bat of what kind, think yon^ are these dishes, which 
are so carefully husbanded? Choice game? Sea«fish ? Fo« 
reign produce ? No. Something better than all that. They 
are, perhaps, a particular choice salad of the country ; &ie 
greens of our own gardens ; fish from the lake, dressed in a 
peculiar manner ; cheese from the mountains ; a German 
pasty, or game caught by some of the domestics. The table 
is served in a. modest and rural, but^ agreeable manner, 
cheerfulness and gratitude crowning the whole. Your gilt 
covers, round which the guests sit starving with hunger; 
your pompous glasses, stuck out with lowers for the dessert^ 
are never introduced here, to iBike up the place intended fbr 
victuals ; we* are entirely ignorant of the art of satisfying 
hunger by the eye. But then, no where do they so well 
know how to add welcome to good cheer, to eat a good deal 
without eating too much, to drink cheerfully without intozi- 
cation, to sit so long at table without being tired, and to 
rise from it without disgust. On the ficst floor there is a 
little dining-room, different from that in which we usually 
dine, which is on the ground-floor. This room Is built in the 
corner of the house, and has windows in two aspects^: those 
on one side overlook the garden, beyond which we have a 
prospect of the lake between the trees ; on the other side we 
have a fine view of a spacious vineyard, that begins to dis« 
play the golden harvest which we Jihall reap in about two 
months. The room is small, but ornamented with everything 
that can render it {feasant and agreeable. It is here Elpisa 
gives her little entertainments to her father, tojier husband, 
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to her cousin, to me, to *herself, and soinetimes ix^ her 
ehildren. When she orders the table to be spread there, we 
know immediatelj the design ; and M. Wolmar has given it 
the name of th^ Saloon of Apollo : but this saloon differs no 
less from that of Lncnllys, in the choice of the persons enier. 
tained, than in that of the entertainment. Common guests 
are not admitted into it : we nerer dine there when there art 
any strangers : it is the iuTiolable asylum of mutual con. 
fidence, friendship, and liberty. The society of hearts Is 
there joined to the social bond of the table ; the entrance into 
it is a kind of initiation into the mysteries of a cordial inti. 
macy ; nor do any persons erer meet there, but such as wish 
neyer to be separated. — ^We wait impatiently for you, my 
Lord, who are to dine the first day in the Apollo. 

For my part, I was not at first admitted io that honour, 
which was reserred for me till after my return from Mrs. 
Orbe's. Not that I imagined they could add any thing to 
the obliging reception I met with on my arrival ; but tiie 
supper made for me there gave me other ideas. It is impos. 
rible to describe the delightful mixture of familiarity, cheer- 
fulness and social ease, which I then experienced, and had 
never before tasted in my whole life. I found myself more 
at liberty, without being told to assume if, ' and we seemed 
even to understand one another n^uch better than before. The 
absence of the domestics, who were dismissed from their at. 
tendance, removed that .reserve which I still felt at heart ; 
and it was thien thdt I first, at the instance of Eloisa, resura^ 
the custom L had laid aside for many years, of drinking wine 
after meals* 

% 

I was eni^aptured at this repast, and wished that all our 
meals might have beeq made in the same manner. '^ I knew 
nothing of . this delightful room (said I to Mrs. Wolmar).; 
why do not yott always eat here ?".-><< See (replied she) how 
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{)ret(yiiigr W<>iild itiK>t b^'apitytospoUit^' This aa« 
swer* seemed too much out of character for me not to raspect 
she had somc^ farther meaning. ** Bat why (added I) have 
yon not the s^me donyenieacesl>eioVy ^lat the servants might 
be sent away^ and leat^ us to talk 'more at liberty ?" <^ That 
(replied she) would be too agreeable, and the trouble, of 
being, always at ease is the greatest in the world," I imme. 
dia€&ly comprehended her system by tiiis, 'and concluded that 
iier art of managing h^ pleasures consisted in being sparing I 
of them. "^ 

I think she dresses herself with more care than^formerly ; 
the only piece of Taaity I ever reproached her for, being that « 
of neglecting her dress. The haughty fair one had her 
reasons, and left me no pretext to disown her power. But, 
do all she qould, my enchantment was too strdng.for me to 
think it natural ; I was too obstinate in attributing her negli* 
gence to art. Not that the power of her charms is diminished ; 
but she now disdains to exert it ; and I should be apt to say, 
lAte affected a greater neatness in her dress, that she might 
appear only a pretty woman, had I not ^covered the reason 
for her present solicitude in this point. During the first two 
or three days I was mistaken ; for, not reflecting that she was 
dressed in^the same maan^ at my arrival, which was xmexm 
pected, I thought shQ had done it out of respect to me. ' L 
was undeceiTed, howerer, in the, absence of .M« Wolmar* 
For the next day she was not atfired wUh that elegance which 
so eminently distinguished her the precedng evening, nor 
. with that aifecting and tbluptttous simplicity wlS^ich formerly t 
, enchanted me ; bpt with a certain mpd^sty that speaks through - 
the eyes. to the heart, that inspices redpect only, and to which 
beauty itself butigive^^^ditional authority* .The dignity of 
' wi^ and dHother ^(^red, in ail-her (Hianp& j^tke tiniid and 
* affeotionat^ 4ooks she .i»8t 'on me, -^were'. now lAised with an . 
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air of gravitj and grandeur, which seemed to cast a veil orer 
her features. In the mean time, she betrayed 'not the least 
alteration in her behaviour ; hier equality of. temper, her 
candour knew nothing of affectation. She practised only a 
talent natural to her sex, to change sometimes her sentiments 
and ideas of them, by a different dress, by a c^ of this form, 
or a gown of that colour. The day on which she expected 
her husband's retufn, she again found.the art of adorning her 
natural charms without hiding them ; she came from her 
toilet, Indeed, a dazzling beauty, and I saw she was not less 
capable to outshine the most splendid dress, than to adorn 
the most simple. I could not help being rexed, when I re- 
flected on the cause of her preparation. 

This taste for ornament extends itself, from the mistress of 
the house, through all the family. The master, the children, 
the servants, the equipage, the building, the garden, the fur- 
niture, are all set off and kept in such order as shews what 
they are capable of, though magnificence is despised. I do 
not mean true magnificence, and which consists less in the 
expence, than in the good order and noble disposition of 
things.* 

For my own part^ I must confess it appears to me a more 
grand and noble sight, to see a small number of people happy 

* And that it does so appear to me is indispntable. There is 
true magnificence in the proportion and symmetry of the parts of 
a great palace ; but there is none in a confused heap of irregular 
buildings. There is a magnificence in tbe uniformity of a regiment 
' . in battalia ; but none in the crowd of people that stand gazing on 
them, although perhaps there is not a man among them whose 
apparel is not of more value than those of any individual soldier. • 
. In a word, magnificence h nothing more. than a grand scene of 
regularity^ whence it pomes to p^ass^that, of all sights Imaginablei 
the most magnificent are those of nature. ^ 
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io theteselres, and in each oHkhty in a plain modest family*, 
than to see the most splendid palace filled with tumult and 
discord^ and eyeiy one of its inhabitants taking advantage of 
the general disorder, and building up i^heir own fortunes and 
happinesS'On the ruin of anpther. ' A well governed private 
.family forms a single object, agreeable and delightful to con. 
template ;- whereas, ^ in a riotous palace, we see only' a 
confnsea assemblage of Various objects, whose connection* 
and dependence are merely apparent.. At first sight, indeed, 
they seem operating' to^ one. end ; but, on examining them 
neaier* "we are soon undeceived* . 

To consult only 'our most natural impressions, it seems 
•iliat, to despise luxury, and parade, we Aeed less of mode- 
ratioa than of taste. ■ Symmetry and regularity are pleasing 
to every one*. 7.1^ picture of ease and happiness must affect 
•everjr heart % , but a vain pomp, which relates neither to re* 
gularity nor happiness, and has .only the desire of making a 
figure in the ^es of others for its ol]ject, however favour- 
a1>le an idea it may excite in us of the person who displays it, 
can gm little pleasure to the spectator. But what is taste ? 
Does not a hundred times more taste appear in the order and 
construction of plain and simple things, tiian in those which 
are overloaded with finery ? What i? convenience ? I« any 
thing in the world more inconvenient than pomp and pa. 
gantry ?* What is gtandeur ? It is precisely the contrary. 

• The noise of peopTe in a house of distinction continually dis- 
turbs the quiet of the master of it. It is impossible for him to 
conceal any thing from sO many Arguses. A crowd of creditors 
make him pay dear for that of his admirers. His apartments art 
generally so large and splendid, that he is obliged to betake him- 
self to a closet, that he may sleep at ease, and his monkey is often 
belter lodged than himself.^ If he would dine, it depends on his 
cook, and not on his appetite ; if he would go abroad, he lies at 
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When 1 ,8ee tiie^ intention of an architect, to bvafi a ^larger ' 
palace, I imiQediateljr ask myself, vhy is it ndt larger I Why 
does not the man who^keeps fifty serrants. if he ^ms at gran-' 
denr, keep aa hundred ? That fine silTer |^late, trhjr Is it not 
gold ? l^he man who gilds his chariot, why does he not also^^d 
the ceiling of his apartment ? If his piglings are gilt, why 
does henofglkLtherooftdo ? He who was de^irotls of bnilding 
an high iower , was right in iiis intention tg raise it np .to 
heaven ;. other^se it wsts'to nowpnrpose to bnild, as tHk point 
where he might at la9t sf op would tmlf ^rre to shew, at ^e ' 
greater dLstanpe, his want pf ability; O man ! yain and l^te 
creature ! shew me thypbwer, and I wfll shew thee thy m.isery. ' 
A regularity in the disposal of things, etery one of whidi * 
b of real nse, and all' confined to the necessaries of life^ not': 
only presents ah agreeable .prospect, but, as it pleases the 
eye, at the same time giyes content to the heart. Fdr a man^ 
views them always in a pleasing light, as relating to, and 
si\fficient for, himsielf** The picture of his own vrants or 
weakness does not appear, nor does the cheerful ^rotipect 
affect him with sorrowful reflections. I defy any stasible 
man to contemplate, for an hour, the palace of a prince, and 
the pomp whicli reigns there, without falling into melancholy 
reflections, and bemoitning th*e« lot of humanity. ^ On the 
contrary, the prospect of this house, with the unifoiin and 
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the mercy of his horses. A -thousand embarrassments stop him 
in the streets ; he is impatient to be where he is going,*but knows 
not the use of his legs. His mistress expects him, but the dirty 
pavement frightens him, and the weight of his laced coat op- 
presses him, so that he cannot wallr twenty paces. Hence he 
loses, indeed, the opportunity of seeing his mistress: but he is 
well repaid by the by-standers for the disappointment, every one 
remarking bis equipage, admiring it, an^ sa^dng aloud to the next^ 
-person, there goes Mr. Such-a-one ! - « 
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^iQple JUfo o( iti mliabitaQts, diffases oyer the mind of the 
spectator- & secret pleasure, 'which.is perpetually iocreasiog* 
A small . number' of good-natured peotpl^i united by their 
mutual wants and Reciprocal benevolence, concur, by their 
different Employments, in .promoting the same end ; every 
OQe finding. i(i his situation' all tjiat is requisite to content* 
ment, and not desiring to ohange it,' applies hiipself as if he 
thodght tastay 'here all .his life ; tiie- only ambition among 
them being that of properly discharging their respectire duties* 
There is so much moderation in those who command, and so 
much, zeal in thosQ who* obey,, that equ^s might agree to dis* 
tribute the same employments among them, without any one 
having reason to complain of his lot. No one envies that of 
jin other ; do one thinks of augmenting his fortune, but by 
adding to th^ common good : the master and. mistress es* 
tim^ting^their owa happiness by that of their domestics and 
the people abput them* One finds here nothing to add'.or 
diminish^ because hete is nothing but what is useful, and that 
indeed, is all that is' to be found,; insomuch that nothing is 
wanted which may not be had^ and of thi^t there is always a 
sufficiency* Suppose, now, to ill this were added lace, 
pictttfes, lusties, gilding ; in a moment you would impoverish 
the sctene* In seeing so much abundance in things necessary, 
and no mark of superfluity, one is now apt to think, that if 
tlMis^r things were the objects of choicewhich are pot here^* 
they would be had in the same abundance. In seeing also 
so plentiful a provision made for the poor, one is led to say, 
thiit house cannot contain its wealth. This seem& to me true 
magnificence. 

Such, marks of opulence, however, surprized me, wheal 
fiirst heard what fortune must support it. ^' You are ruining 
yourselves (said I to IVf r. and MVs. Wolmar) : it is impos* 
sible so moderate a revenue can employ so much^expence.'' 
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They smiled, and soon convioeed me, that, without re. 
trenching any of their family expenc^s, they could, if they 
pleased, lay up mo&ey, and increase their estate,' instead of 
diminishing it. ^' Our grand secret to grow rich (said they) 
is to haye as little to do with money as possible, and to avoid 
as much as may be those intermediate excl^anges, which are 
^ made between the harvest and the consumption. None qf 
those exchanges are made withotit some loss ; and such losses, 
if multiplied, would reduce a very good estate to little or 
Botiiing, as, by means of brokerage, a valuable gold box may 
fetch in a sale the price only of a trifling toy. The expence of 
transporting our produce is avoided, by milking use of some 
part on the spot, and that of exchange, by using others in 

. their natural state. And as for the indispensable necessity of 
converting those in which we abound for such as we want^ 
instead of makiug pecuniary bargains, we endeavour to make 
real exchanges, in which* the convenience of both parties 
supplies the place of profit. |* 

^^ I conceive (answered-I) the advantages of this method ; 
but it does not appear ^o me without inconvenience. For, 
besides the trouble to which it nmst subject you, the profit 
must be rather apparent than real, and what you lose in the 
management of your own estate, probably overbalances the 
profits the farmers would make of you. The j^easants are 

.better economists, both in the expences of cultiyatioo, and 
in gathering their produce, than you can be." 

^^ That (replied M.Wolmar) is a mistake; the peasant 
thinks less of augmenting the produce than of sparing his ex- 
pences, because the cost is more difhcult for him to raise 
than the profits are useful. The tenant^s view is not so much 
to increase the value of the land, as to lay out but little on 
It ; and if he depends on any certain gain, it is less by im. 
proving the soil than exhaxistiiig it. The best that can happen, 
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is, thftt, instead of •zbansting, he quite neglects it. ThuSi 
for the sake of a little ready monej, gathered in with ease' 
an indolent proprietor prepares for himself, or his chirdren, 
great losses, much trouble, and sometimes the ruin of his 
patrimonj-. — ^I do notilenj, that lam at much greater expence 
In the cultivation of tnj land than a farmer would be ; but 
then I myself reap the profit of his labour, and the culture 
being much better than his, my crop is proportionably larger : 
so that though I am at a greater expence, I am still, on the 
whole, a gainer. Besides, this excess of expence is only 
apparent, and is, in reality, productive of great economy ; 
for, were we to let our lands for others to cultiyate, we 
should be ourselves idle : we must live in town, wheiv the 
necessaries of life are dear ; we must have amusements that 
would cost us much more than those we take here. The bu- 
siness which you call a trouble, is at once our diity and* our 
delight ; and, thanks to the regulation it is under, is never 
troublesome : on the contrary, it serves to employ us, in. 
stead of those destructive schemes of* pleasure which people 
in town run into, and which a country.life'^ prevents, whilst 
that which contributes to out happiness becomes our amuse- 
ment. 

^^ Look round you, (continued he) and you will see no. 
thing but what is useful ; yet all these things cost little, and 
save a world of unnecessary expence. Our table is furnished 
with nothing but viands of our own growth ; our dress and 
furniture are almost all composed of the manufactures of the 
country : nothing is despised with us because it is common, 
nor held in esteem because it is scarce. As every thing that 
comes from abroad is liable to be disguised and adulterated, 
we confine ourselves, as well through nicety as moderation, 
to the choice of the best home-commodities, the quality of 
which is less dubious. Our viands are plain, but choice ; 
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and notiyng is iranting to make ours 9 ^m^pftooos table^ but 
ilie transparting it a hundred leagues off j IP which c^^^ 
erery thiiqc would be delicate, every thing would be jr$iir^ 
ind ey^n our trouts of the lake would be thought iofiuitelj 
better, were they to be e^en at ParU* j 

^' We obs^rre the same rule i(i the choice of our apparel, 
whieh you see is m>t neglect^, but its elegancy is thi^ only 
thing we study, and not its cost, and mucl^ less its £asb|oa. 
There is a wide difference, between the price of opinion and 
the real value* The latter, however, is all that Eloisa re. 
gards ; in choosing a gown, she iiiq[nir^ not go. much whether 
the pattern be old or new, as wl^ether the Bt^S[ be good and 
becoming. The npvelty of it i§. eyen sometimes the; cause of 
her rejecting it ; especially Yfhen it enhano?^ the. pf ice, by 
giving It an imaginary value. 

^^ You should) further consider, that the effect of every 
thing here arises less from itself thfin from.its usie, aud its 
dependences ; insomuch th^t out of parts worth little, Elqisa 
hag eompotinded a whole of great value. Taste delighta in 
creating and stamping upon thipgs a value of its. o^^ : a3 the 
laws of fasltton are inconstant and destructive, hjersis eea^ 
nomical and lasting. What true taste once approves,, must 
be always good, and though it be seldom the niode, it is, on 
the other hapd, never-improper. Thx^s, in .h^r ipodeet sim- 
plicity, shededfioes, from the use jand. fitness of things, audi 
sure and unalterable rul^, as will .stand .th^ir ground when 
the vanity of fashion is no mpre. The abundam^^of npere 
necessaries cin never degenerate into abuse ; for. what is ne. 
cessary has its najtnral b^nda, and our real wm^ know no 
excess. One may lay out the price.of tw^ty suits .ftf clothes 
in bnying one, and eat up at. a meal the incomes of a .whole 
year ; but we cannot wear two .Suits^.at one tiBi6> nor dine 
twice the same day. Thus, the caprice 4^ npinion i^ tK^updi* 
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ies«^ whereas nature confines us on all sldea ; and h»y wlw, 
with a moderate fortune, contents himself witib liTiog welly 
will run no risk of ruin* 

^^ Hence you see (continued the prudent Wolmar) in what 
manner a little economy and industry may lift us out of the 
reach of fortune* It depends only on ourselves to Inercase 
ours* without changing our manner of Ii?ing ; for we adTance 
nothing but with a view of profit, and whateTeir w^ expend 
puts us soon in a condition to expend much more." 

And yet, my Lord, nothing of all this appearti at first 
sight : the general air of affluence and profusion hides that 
order and regularity to which it Is owing. . One must be here 
some time io perceire those sumptuary laws, which are pro. 
ductiTe of so much ease and pleasure ; and it is with difficulty 
that one at first comprehends how they eqjoy what they spare. 
On reflection, howeyer, one's satisfiiction increase* because 
it is plain that the source is inexhaustible, and that the art of 
enjoying life, serves at the same time to prolong it. How 
canapy one be. weary of a state so conformable to tha t of 
nature ? How can he waste lids inheritance, pj improving it 
. every day ? How. ruin his fortune^ by spending .only his in* 
come ? When one year provides for the next, what can 
disturb the peace of the present? The fruits of their, past 
labour support their present abundance, and those of their 
present labour provide a future plenty : they '^tqpj at.gnce 
what is expended and what is received, and both past and 
future times unite them in the security of the present. 

I have looked into all the particulars of domestic manage- 
ment, and find the same sinrit extend itself throughout the 
.whole. All their. lace and embroidery are worked in the 
house ; all their cloth Is spun at home, or by j goor w omen 
.i|iaB gortedby their jji|{i|y. The wool is sent to the manu- 
faotori^oTthe country, from whenjse they receive cloth in 
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ezcliaoge, for clothing the servants. Their wine, oil, and 
bread, are all made at home ; and they have woods, of which 
they cut down regularly what is necessary for firing. The 
butcher is paid in cattle, the grocer in corn, for the nourish, 
ment of his family ; the wages of the workmen and the ser- 
"vants are paid out of the.produce of the lands they cultiyate ; 
the rent of their houses in town serves to furnish those they 
inhabit in the country ; the interest of their money in the 
public funds, furnishes a subsistence for the masters, and 
also the little plate they have occasion for. The sale of the 
com and wine which remain, furnishes a fnnd for extraordiv. 
nary expences ; a fund which Eloisa's prudence will never 
permit to be exhausted, and which her charity will not suffer 
to increase. She allows for matters of mere amusement the 
profits, only, of the labour done in the house, of the grubbing 
up uncultivated land, of planting trees, &c. Thus the pro- 
duce and the labour always compensating each other, the 
balance cannot be disturbed ; and it is impossible, from the 
nature of things, it should be destroyed. 
I Add to this, that the abstinence which Eloisa imposes on 
herself, through that voluptuous temperance I have men- 
tioned, is at once productive of new means of pleasure, and 
new resources of economy. For example, she is very fond 
of coffee, and when her mother was living, drank it every 
/ day. But she has left off that practice, in order io heighten 
her taste for it, now drinking it only when she has company, 
Or in her favourite dining-room, in order to give her enter- 
tainment the air of a treat. This is a little indulgence, which 
is the more agreeable, as it costs her little, and at the same 
time restrains and regulates her appetite. On the contrary, 
she studies to discover and gratify the taste of her father and 
husband with unwearied attention ; a charming prodigality, 
which makes them like every thing so much the more, for 
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the pleasure they see she takes in providing it* They lK>th 
love to sit a little after meals, in the manner, of the Swiss ; 
on which occasions, particularly after supper, she seldom fails 
to treat them with a bottle of wine more old and delicate 
than common. I was at first deceived by the fine names she 
gave to her wines, which, in fact, I found to be extremely 
good ; and, drinking them as wines of the growth of the 
countries whose names they borey I took Eloisa to task for 
so manifest a breach of her own maxims ; bat she laughed 
at me, and put me in mind of a passage in Plutarch, where 
Flaminius compares the Asiatic troops of Antiochus, distin- 
guished by several barbarous . names, to the several ragouts 
under which a friend of his had disguised. one and the same 
kind of meat. ^^ It is just so (said she) with these, foreign 
wines. The Lisbon, the Sherry, the Malaga, the Cham, 
pagne, the Syracuse, which you have drunk- here with so 
much pleasure, are all, in fact, no other than wines of this 
country, and you see from hence the vineyard that produced 
them. . If they are inferiorin quality to the celebrated wines 
whose names they bear, they are also without their inconve. 
niences; and as one is certain of the materials of which 
they are composed, they may be drunk with less danger. I 
have reason to believe (continued she) that my father and 
husband like them as well as more scarce and costly, wines.'* 
•—^^^••£Ioisa's wines, indeed, (saidM. Wolmartome,) have 
a taste which pleases us better than any others, and that 
arises from the pleasure she takes in preparing them,"—- 
^^ Then (returned she) they will be always exquisite." J 

you will judge whether, amidst such a variety of bu« 
siness, that indolence . and want of employipent, which 
makes company, visitings, and such formal society necessary, 
can find any place here. We visit our neighbours, indeed, 
just enough to keep up. an agreeable acquaiutanpe, but too 
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little to be slares to each other's company. Our guests artf 
always welcome, but are never inTited or entreated. The 

» 

rule here is to 'see just so much company as to prevent the 
losing a taste fok* Retirement, rural occupation supplying the 
place of limusements : and to him who finds an agreeable 
and peaceful society in his own family, all other company is 
Insipid. ' The manner, however, in which we pass our time, 
Is too simple "and uniform to tempt many people ; but it is 
the disposition of those who have adopted it, that makes it 
delightfttl. How can persons of a sound mind be wearied 

w^th discharging the most endearing and pleasing duties of 

, . ■ ' 

humanity, and with rendering each other's lives mutually 
happy ? Satisfied ' every night with the transactions of the 
flay, Eloisa wishes for nothing different on the morrow. 
Her coi^stknf morning prayer is, that the present day may 
prove nke the last. She is engaged perpetually in the same 
round' of business, "because no alteration would giv^e het 
more pleiasure. Thus, vrithout doubt, she enjoys all the 
happiness of whicU' human life is capable: fot h not our 
being pleased with the continuation of our lot, a certain sign 
that'v^e are happy ? One seldom sees in this place those knbts 
of idle people, which are usually called good company ; but 
then one beholds those who interest our affections Infinitely 
more ij^xuk as peaceable peasants, without art and without 

/ "'" .' I m <'»^~r~.,w_ ■ ^- ^-- - 11,,,, m ill 

polite ness, butjumest,' simple, and contented i n their jt a. 
t i^" ; old officers tetired from the service ; merchants wearied 
with application to business, and tired of growing rich ; 
prudent mothers of families, who bring their children to 
the school of modesty and good manners: such is the com. 
pany Eloisa assembles about her. To these her husband 
sometimes adds some of those adventurers, reformed by age 
and experience, who, having purchased wisdom at their own 
cost^ return, without reluctance, to cultivate their paternal 
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soil, which* they wish they had never left. When any 
relate at table the occnrrences of thm life, tiiey consist 
not of the marTellons adrentiiTes of the wealthy Sintiad, le^ 
connting, in the midst of eastern pomp and effeminacy) hoir 
he acquired his vast wealth. Their tales are. the ijinple nar- 
ratives of men of sense, who, from the caprice of fortone^ 
and the iajustice of mankind^ are disgusted wlA the vaiil 
pursuit of imaginary happiness, and have acquired a tasti 
for the objects of true felicity. 

Would you believe that even the conversation of peasants | 
hath its charms for these elevated mkids, of wWn the philofc 
aopher himself might he glad to profit in wisdom ? The judL 
cious Wblmar discovers in their rural simfdicity, more diiu 
racteristlcal distinctioafl, more men that think for tiiemselves, 
than under the uniform mask worn in great ' cities, where 
every one appears what other people are, rather than what 
he is himself. The affectionate Eloisa .finds their hearts sus* 
ceptible of tiie smallest offers of kindness, and that they 
esteem themselves happy in 'tk% interest she takes- in their 
happiness. Neither tlieir hearts nor wideriCandings ave 
formed by art; they have not learned to model thenndves 
after ihe fashion, and are less the creatures of men than those 
of nature. 

. M« Wolmar often picks up, m Ins rounds, some honest old 
peasant, whose experience and understanding givo him great 
pleasure. He brings him home to Elolsa, by whom he is re* 
ceived in a manner which d^iotes, not her .politeness, or the 
dignity of her station, but the 1)enevolence and humanity of 
her character. The good man is kept to dinner ; Eloisa 
l^acing him next herself, oldigingly helping him, andasknig 
kindly after his fieimily and affietirs. She smiles not at Ids em. 
barrassment, nor takes notice of the rusticity of ids man* 
ners ; but hy the ease of her own bdiavidur, frees him from 
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all restraint, maintaihing throughout that tender and affec- 
tionate respect which is due to an infirm old age, honoured 
bj an irreproachable life. The venerable old man is enrap* 
tured, and, in the fulness of heart, seems to experience again 
the.TiTacity of youth. In drinking healths to a young and 
beautiful lady, his half.frozen blood grows warm; and he 
begins to talk of former times, the days of his youth, his 
amours, the campaigns he has made, the battles he has been 
in, of the magnanimity and feats of his fellow-soldiers, of 
his return to his native country, of his wife, his children, 
his rural employments, the inconveniences he has remarked, 
and the remedies he thinks may be applied to remove them : 
during which long detail he often lets fall some excellent mo- 
ral, or useful lesson in agriculture, the dictates of age and 
experience ; but be there even nothing in what he says, so 
long as he takes a {Measure in saying it, Eloisa would take a 
pleasure in hearing it* . ' . 

. After dinner, she retires into her own apartment, to fetch 
some little present for the wife or daughter of the good old 
man. This is presented to him by the children, who in re. 
turn receive some trifle of him, with which she had secretly 
provided him for that purpose. Thus she initiates them be. 
times to that intimate and pleasing benevolence, which knits 
the bond of sodety between persons of different conditions. 
The children are accordingly accustomed to respect old age, 
to esteem simplicity of manners, and to distinguish merit in 
all ranks of people. The young peasants, on the other hand, 
seeing their fathers thus entertained at . a gentleman's house, 
and admitted to the master's table, take no offence at being 
themselves excluded ; they think such exclusion not owing 
to their rank, but their age ; they do not say, we are too 
poor, but we are too young, to be thus treated. * Thus the 
honpur d<me to their aged parents, and their ho{ie of one 
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dfty enjoying the same distinction, make them amends for 

being debarred from it atpresent, and excite them to become 

urorthy of it. ' At his return home to his cottage, their de. 

lighted guest impatiently produces the presents he has brought 

his .wife and children, who are overjoyed at the honour done 

them;, the good old man, at the same time, eagerly relating 

to them the reception he n^et with, the dainties he has eaten, 

th9. wines he has tasted, the obliging, discourse and conversa- 

tion, the afiabili ty of the gentlefolks, and the assiduity of the 

servants ; in the recital of all which he enjoys it a second 

time, and the whole family partake of the honour done to 

their head. They join in concert to bless that illustrious 

house, which affords at once an example to the rich, and an 

asylum for the poor, and whose generous inhabitants disdain 

not the indigent, but do honour to grey hairs. Such is the 

incense that is pleasing to benevolent mindfr; and if there be 

any prayers to which Heaven, lends a gracious ear, they are, 

certainly, not those which are offered up by meanness and 

flattery, in the hearing of the person prayed for, but such as 

fhe grateful and simple heart dictates in secret, beneath its 

own roof. 

It is thus that agreeable and affectionate sentiments give 
charms to a life insipid to indifferent minds : it is thus t hat I 
business, labour, and retirement, become amusing by the art 
of managing them. A sound mind knows how to take de« 
light in vulgar employments, as a healthful body relishes the 
most simple aliments. All those indolent people who are 
diverted with so much difficulty, owe their disgust to their 
vices, and lose their taste for pleasure only with that of their 
duty. As to Eloisa, it is directly contrary ; the employment 
which a certain languor of mind made her formerly ne^^iect, 
becomes now interesting from the motive that excites to it. 
One must be totally insensible, to be always without vivaci« 
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We have had Tisitors for some dajs post. They left as 
yesterday, and ve renewed that agreeable society subsisting 
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ty. She formerly sought solitude and retirement, in order' 
to indulge her reflections on the object of her passion; mt^ 
present she has acquired new activity, by haying formed ntfvr 
and different connections. She is not one of those indolent 
mothers of a family, who are contented to study their duty 
when they should discharge it, and lose their time in inqui- \ 

ring after the business of others, which they should employ 
in dispatching their own. !^isa practises at present what 
she learnt long ago. — Her time for reading and study has' 
giyen place to that of action. As she rises an hour later 
than her husband, so she goes an hour later to bed. — ^This 
hour is the only time she employs in study ; for the day is 
not too long for the various business in which she is en- 
gaged. 

>r This, my Lord, is what I had to say to you concerning 
the economy of this house, and of the retired life of those 
who goTem it. Contented in their station, they peaceably 
enjoy its conyeniences ; satisfied with their fortune, they* 
seek not to augment it for their children, but to leave them, 
with an inheritance they themselves received, an estate in 
good condition, affectionate servants, a taste for employment, 
order, moderation, and for every thing that can render de. 
lightful and agreeable to men of sense, the enjoyment of 
a moderate fortune, as prudently preserved as honestly ac* 
^^uired. 
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betveen «s tlur«e, whidi U l^y m m«ch i]iB.inore delig^tfii], 
93 there is nodiixig, eren in the boHom of e«r litsrts, tliat w« 
^esire to hide from, each otheti, What a plehsare do I take 
m resumiiig a new beiqg which temdcrs ne worthj of your 
confidence! At every in^rii. of ei<)B«A which I. receire from 
Eloisa and her husband, I say to myfteif with an air of selH 
sufficiency. At length I mayTenture to i^ppear before 

(ioid B >-• It is with youraasiBtance, it is under your 

^yes, that I hope to do honour to my present situation by my 
past fpUies, If an eMinguished passion casts the mind into 
a state of dejection, « passion' subdued adds to the con^ 
sciousness of viotory a new elevation of sentiment, a mor^ 
lively attachment to all that is sublime and beautiful. Shall 
I lose the fruit of . a sacrifice which hath cost me so dear I 
No, my Lord ; I feel that, animated by your example^ my 
heart is going to profit by all those arduous sentiments it has 
conquered. I feel that it was necessary for me to have been 
what I was, in order for me to become what I am. 

After havmg thrown away six days in frivolous conversa. I 
tion with persons indifferent to us, we passed yesterday 
morning, after the mannierof'tfae £nglish, iq company and 
silence;, tasting utottce.the pleasure of being together, and 
the sweetness of self*recollection« How small a part of 
mankind: kniivvi any tibing of the -pleasures of this situation ! 
I never saw a- person in France who had the least idea of it* 
The conversation of friends,- say they, can never be exhaust* 
ed^ It is true, the tongue may easily find words for common 
attachments: but friendship, my Lwd, friendship! thou ani.' 
mating <:elestial sentiment i what language is worthy of thee ? 
What tongue presumes to be tb^ interpreter ?^ Can any thing 
spoken to a friend equal what is felt in his company ? Good 
6<|dl how many things are ponveyed by a squeeze of the 
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hand, by an animated look, by an eager embrace, by a sigfr 
that rises from the bottom of the • heart ! And how cold in 
comparison is the first word which- is spoken after that! I 
nerer forget the erenings I passed at Be8an9on ; those de. 
lightful moments sacred to silence and friendship — Never, 
O B ! thoa noblest of men ! snblimest of friends ! No, 

nerer haTe I undervalued what you then did for me ; never 
have my lips presumed to mention it. It is certain that this 
state of contemplation affords the greatest delight to suKep. 
tible minds. But I have always observed that impertinent 
visitors prevent one from enjoying it, and that friends ought 
to be by themselves, to be at liberty to say nothing.- At 
such a time one should be, if one may use the expression, 
collected in each other : the least avocation is destructive, 
the least constraint is insupportable. It is then so sweet to 
pronounce the dictates of the heart without restraint. It 
seems as if one dared to think freely only of what one can 
as freely speak; it seems at if the presence of a stranger 
restrained the sentiment, and compressed those hearts which 
could so fully dictate themselves alone. 

Two hours passed away in this silent ecstasy, more de- 
lightful a thousand times than the frigid repose of the deitie» 
of Epicurus. After breakfast, the children came, as usual, 
into the apartment of Eloisa, who, instead of retiring, and 
shutting herself up with them in the work.roora, according 
to custom, kept them with her, as if to make them some 
amends for the time they had lost without seeing us ; and we 
none of us parted till dinner. Harriet, who begins to know 
how to handle her needle, sat at work before Fanny, who 
was weaving lace, and rested her cushion on the back of her 
little chair. The two boys were busy at a table, turning over 
the leaves, of a book of prints, the subject of which the eU 
dest explained to the younger, Harriet, who knew the whole 
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Iry lieart, being attentire to and correcting him when wrong : 
and sometimes pretending to be ignorant what figures they 
were at, she made it a pretence to rise, and go backwards 
amd forwards' from the chair to the table. During these little 
lessons, which were given and taken with little pains and less 
restraint, the younger boy was playing with some counters 
which he had secreted under the book. Mrs. Wolmar was at 
work on some embroidery near the window, opposite the chil. 
dren, and her husband and I were still sitting at the tea.table, 
yreading the Gazette, to which she gave but little attention. 
But when we came to the article which mentions the illness of 
the King of France, and the singular attachment of his people, 
unequalled by any thing but that of the Romans for Grerma. 
nicus, she made some reflections on the disposition of that 
affectionate and benevolent nation, whom ail the world hate, 
whilst they have no hatred to any one ; adding, that she en. 
vied only a sovereign the power of making himself beloved* 
To this her husband replied, ^^ Yon have no need to envy a 
sovereign, who have so long had ns all for your subjects." 
On which she turned her head, and cast a look on him soaf. 
fecting and tender, that it stroick me prodigiously. She said 
nothing indeed ; for what could she say equal to such a look? 
Our eyes met ; and - 1 conld perceive, by the manner Sol 
which ber husband pressed my hand, that the same emotionl 
bad affected us all three, and that ,the delightful influence of I 
her expansive heart diffused itself around, and triumphed over I 
insensibility itself. _«^J^^ 

We were thus disposed when that silent scene began, <^ 
which I just now spoke : you may judge that it was not the 
consequence of coldness or chagrin. It was first interrupted 
by the little management of the children ; who, nevertheless, 
a^ soon as we left off speaking, moderated their prattle, as if 
afraid of distorbing the general i»lence. The little teacher 
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W9S the first that lowered her >otce, m«de aigiis to the oth^^ 
npd ran about on tipi^toe, while their pUy becam* the iimm« 
diTerting by this light constraist. This ^scene, which seenied 
to present itself in order to prolong onr tenderness, prodii« 
ced itt natural effect ;-«• 

■ Ammutiscon le linguef eparlan ralme. 
Otff hearts couTersing while our tongues wete mute. 

. - How many things may be said without opening oner's lips I 
How ^arm the«enttmeiits that may be conuuuiitoated^ viiJi* 
out the cold interposition of speech I Eloisa insensibly per. 
mitted her attention to be engaged by the same ofcgeot 
Her eyes were fixed on the three children ; and her heart, 
rayished with the most enchanting ecslasy, antmnted hec 
charming features with all the affecting sweetness of maternid 
tenderness. 

Thus given up to this double conten^lation, Woknar and 
I were indulging onr reveries, when^ the childrens pst iin end 
to them. The eldest^ who was diverting himself wkb the 
prints, seeing the counters prevented hl^ brother frmn beii^ 
ilttentlve, took an opportunity, when be had piled tiiem up, 
to give them a knock, and throw tfaenii down onithe>flooi>* 
Marcellin fell a.crying; and Eloisa, without troubling herself 
to quiet him, bade Fanny pick np^the counters. The child 
was immediately hushed ; the counters were nevertheless not 
brought him, nor did he begin to cry again, as I expected. 
This circumstance, which^ however, was nothing in itself,, re* 
called to my mind a great many others, io which I h^'A. given 
no attention; and when I think of them, I do not remember, 
ever to have seen children, with so little speaking to, give^ so 
little trouble. They hardly ever are out of the* mother's 
sight, and yet one can hardly perceive they are m company. 
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They are UVely aad phkjrfi]^, as cBildreii of their age sliootd 
]be, but neter damorous or teaming ; they are already disj 
ereet before* they kno.w what discretion is* But what '^r« 
pHzes me moBt isy that all ihtsappeirs to be b'onght atbot oi 
itself ; and thaty with sach an affectionate tendernesa for her 
children, Eloisa seems to give herself so little concern about 
them. In fact, one neyer sees her yery earnest to make 
them speak or hold their tongues, to make them do things or 
let them aloiie. She never disputes with them ; she never 
contradicts them hi their amusements : so that one would hH 
apt' to think she contented herself with seeing and loving 
them; and that when they have passed the day with her^ 
ahe had discharged the whole duty of a mother towatdi 
then^. 

• But, though this peaceable tranquillity appears' more 
agreeable in contemplation than the* restless Sdlidtude of 
other m'others, yet I was' not a little surprized at an appa^ 
rent indolence, so littiie agreeable to her character. ' i would 
have had her even a little discontented amidst so maiiy rea- 
sons to the contrary ; so well doth a superfluous activity 
become maternal affection ! I would willingly have attributed 
the goodness of the children to the care of the mother • and 
should have been gl^d to have observed more faults' in them, 
that I might have seen her more solicitotis to correct them. ,„ 
. Having busied* myself with these refed:ion8 a long time in 
silence, I at last determined to communicate them to her* 
<< I see, (said I, mieday,) that Heaven rewards virtuous 
mothers in the good disposition of their children ; but the best 
disposition must be cultivated. Their education ought to 
begin from the time of their birth. Can thei:e be a time 
more proper to form their mtnds, than when they have re. 
ceived no impression that need to be effaced ? If you give 
them up to themselves in their infancy, at what a^^e do you 
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expecC^them to be docile ? While 70a haye nothing else to 
teach theiD, you ought to teach them obedience." — " Why, 
(returned she) do my children disobey ^e ?" — *' That were 
difficult, (said 1,) as you lay no commands upon them." On 
this, she looked at her husband, and smiled ; then taking me 
by the hand, she led me into the closet, that we might con. 
Terse without being OTerheard by the children. 

Here, explaining her maxims at leisure, she discovered ' to 
me, under the air of negligence, the most yigilant attention 
of maternal tenderness. '^ I was along time (said she) of 
your opinion with regard to the premature instruction of 
children ; and, while I expected my first child, was anxious 
concerning the obligations I should soon have to discharge. 
I used often to speak to M. Wolmar on that subject. What 
better guide could I take than so sensible an observer, in 
whom the interest of ti father was united to the indifference 
of a philosopher ? He fulfilled, and indeed surpassed my ex. 
pectations. He soon made me sensible, that the first and 
most important part of education, precisely that which all 
the world neglects*, is that of preparing a child to receive in. 
struction. 

*' The common error of parents, who pique themselves on 
their own knowledge, is to suppose their children capable 
of reasoning as soon as they are born, and to talk to them as 
if they were grown persons before they can speak. Rea. 
son is the instrument they use, whereas every other means 
ought first to be used, in order to form their reason ; for it is 
certain, that, of all the knowledge which men acquire, or are 
capable of acquiring^ the art of reasoning is the last and 

* Locke himself, the sagacious Locke, has forgot it ; instruct* 
ing us rather in the things we ought to require of our children^ 
than in the means of obtaining them. 
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most difficult to learn. By talking to them at so early an 
age, in a language they do not understand, they learn to be 
satisfied with mere words ; to talk to others in the same man. 
uer ; to contradict erery thing that is said to them ; to think 

* 

themseWes as wise as their teachera : and all that one thinks 
to obtain by reasonable motives is, in fact, acquired only by 
those of fear or vanity. 

'^ The most consummate patience would be wearied out, 
by endeavouring to educate a child in this manner ; and thus it 
is, that, fatigued and disgusted with the perpetual importunity 
of children, their parents, unable to support the noise and 
disorder they themselves have given rise to, are obliged to 
part with them, and to deliver them over to the care of a mas- 
ter ; as if one could expect in a preceptor more patience and 
goodnature than in a father, ,. 

'^ Nature (continued Eloisa) would have children be chiL 
dren before they are men. If we attempt to pervert that 
order, we produce only forward fruit, which has neither ma- 
turity nor flavour, and will soon decay ; we raise young pro- 
fessors and old children. Infancy has a manner of percei. 
ving, thinking, and feeling, peculiar to itself. Nothing is more 
absurd than to think of submitting ours in its stead ; and I 
would as soon expect a child of mine to be five feet high, as 
to have a mature judgment at ten years old. 

^^ The understanding does not begin to form itself till after 
some years, and when the corporeal organs have acquired a 
certain consistence. The design of nature is therefore,, evi* 
dently, to strengthen the body before the mind is exercised. 
Children are always in motion ; rest and reflection is incon. 
sistent with their age ; a studious and sedentary life would 
prevent their growth, and injure their health ; neither their 
body nor mind can support restraint. Shut up perpetually 
iu a room with their books, they lose their vigour, become 
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delicate, feeble, sickly, rather stupid than reasonable; and 
their minds snffer during; their whole lires, from the weakness 
of their bodies. 

^^ But, supposing such premature instmction were as pro- 
fitable as it is really hurtful to their understandings, a yery 
great incouTenience would attend the application of it to all 
indiscriminately, without regard to the particular genius of 
each. For, besides the constitution common to its species, 
every child at his birth possesses a peculiar temperament, 
which determines its genius and character ; and which it is 
improper either to pervert or restrain ; the business of edu- 
cation being only to model and bring it to perfection. All 
these characters are, according to M. Wolmar, good in 
themselves: fo r Nature, says he, ma kes n o mistakes^ All 
the vices imputed to malignity of disposition are only the 
effect of the bad form it had received. According to him, 
there is not a villain upon earth, whose natural propensity, 
well directed, might not have been productive of er^t vir- 
tiies : nor is there a wrong-head fn being, that might not have 
been of use to himself and society, had his natural talents 
taken a certain bias ; just as deformed and monstrous ima. 
ges are rendered beautiful and proportionable, by placing 
them in a proper point of view. Every thing (says he) tends 
to the common good in the uniTersal system of nature. Every 
man has his place assigned in the best order and arrangement 
of things ; the business is to find out that place, and not to 
disturb such order. What must be the consequenee then of 
an education begun in a cradle, and carried on always in 
the same manner, without regard to the vast diversity of 
temperaments and genius in mankind ? Useless or hurtful in- 

* This doctrine, so true in itself, surprises me, as adopted by 
M. Wohnar; the reason of it will be seen presently. 



stractions would he given to the greater part, while at the 
same time they are deprived of such as would be most use- 
ful and convenient ; nature would be confined on every side^ 
and the greatest qualides of the mind defitoed^ in order to 
substitute in their place mean and little ones, of no utility. 
By using iodiscriminately the same means with diflerent ta- 
lents, the one serves to deface the other, and all are confound* 
ed together. Thus, after a great deal of pains thrown away 
in spoiling tSie natural endowments of children, we presently 
see those transitory and frivolous ones of education decay 
and vanish, while those of nature, being totally obscured, 
appear no more ; and thus we lose at once, both what we 
have pulled down, and what we have raised up. tn a word, 
in return for so much pains indiscreetly taken, all these littk 
prodigies become wits without sense, and men widiout 
merit, remarkable only for their li^eakness and lusignifi^ 
cancy." 

^^ I understand your maxims (said I to Eloisa), but I know 
not how to reconcile them with your own opinion on the lit- 
tle advantage arising from the display of the genius and liia- 
tural talents of individuals, either respecting their own hap^ 
pfness or the realinterest of society. Would it not be infi. 
nitely better to form a perfect model, by animating one, re^ 
straining another, by regulating its passions, improving its 
understanding, and thus correcting nature ?" — ^^ Correctiiq{ 
nature ! (said M. Wolmar, interrupting me,) that is a very 
fine expression ; but, before you make use of it, pray reply 
to what Eloisa has already advanced." 
* The mo^t significant reply,* as I thought, was to deny the 
principle on which her arguments were founded ; which I 
accordingly did. ** You suppose (said I) that the diversity 
of temperament and genins which distinguish individtials h 
the immediate work of nature ; whereas nothing is less evl* 
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dent* For, if our minds are naturally different, they must 
be unequal; and if nature has made them unequal, it must 
be by enduing some, in preference to others, with a more re. 
fined perception, a greater memory, or a greater capacity of 
attention. Now, as to perception and memory, it is proved 
by experience that their different degrees of extent or perfec- 
tion are not the standard of geaius and abilities ; and as to 
a capacity of attention, it depends solely on the force of the 
passions by which we are animated ; and it is also proved 
that all mankind are by nature susceptible of passions strong 
enough to excite in them that degree of attention necessary 
to a superiority of genius. 
' ^' If a^liversity of genius, therefore, instead of being de« 
riyed from nature, be the effect of education ; that is to say, 
of the different ideas and sentiments which objects excite in 
us during our infancy, of the various circumstances in which 
we are engaged, and of all the impressions we receive ; so 
far should we be from waiting to know the character of a 
child before we give it education, that we should, on the con- 
trary, be in haste to form its character by giving it a proper 
education." 

To this he replied, that it was not his way to deby the ex- 
istence of any thing, because he could not explain it. '^ Look 
(said he) upon those two dogs in the court.yard. They are 
of the same litter ; they have been fed and trained together ; 
have never been parted ; and yet one of them is a brisk, 
lively, good-natured, docible cur ; while the other is lumpish, 
heavy, cross-grained, and incapable of learning anything. 
Now, their difference of temperament, only, can have pro- 
duced in them that of character, as the difference of our in- 
terior organization produces in us that of our minds : in 
every other circumstance they have been alike." — ^' Alike! 
£interrppted I); what a vast difference.may there not hayQ 
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been, though anobserred by you ? How many minute objects 
may hare acted on the one, and not on the other ! How 
maoy little circumstances may have differently affected 
them, which you have not perceived !''- — ** Very pretty, in. 
deed (said he) ; so, I find you reason like the astrologers ; 
who, when two men are mentioned of different fortune, yet 
born under the same aspect, deny the identify of circum^ 
stances. On the contrary, they maintain, that, on account 
of the rapidity of the heavenly motions, there must have been 
an immense distance between the themes, in the horoscope, 
of the one and the other ; and that, if the precise moment of 
their births had been carefully noted, the objection had been 
converted into a proof. 

'^ But, pray, let us leave these subtleties, and confine our* 
seWes to observation. This may teach us, indeed, that there 
are characters which are known almost at the birth, and 
children that may be studied at the breast of their nurse ; 
but these are of a particular class, and receive their educa. 
tion in beginning to live. As for. others, who are later known; 
to attempt to form their genius before their characters are 
distinguished, ts to run a risk of spoiling what is good in their 
natural dispositions, and substituting what is worse in its place. 
Did not your master Plato maintain, that all the art of man, 
that all philosophy, could not extract from the human mind 
what nature had not implanted there ; as all the operations 
in chemistry are incapable of extracting from any mixture 
more gold than is already contained in it ? This is not true 
of our sentiments or our ideas ; but it is true of our dispo. 
sition, or capacity of acquiring them. To change the genius, 
one must be able to change the interior organization of the 
body ; to change a character, one must be capable of 
rhanging the temperament on which it depends. Have you 
ever lieard of a passionate man's becoming patient and tem- 
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perate, or of a fri^ methodical genius having acquired a 
spirited imagtoation ? For my own part, I think it would be 
just as easy to make a fair man brown, or a blockhead a man 
of sense. It is in Tain then to attempt to model different 
minds by one cofnmon standard. One may restrain, but we 
can never change them : one may hinder men from appearing 
what they are, but can never make them really otherwise ; 
and, though they disguise their sentiments in the ordinary 
commerce of life, you will see them reuissume their real 
characters on. every important occasion. Besides, our bn. 
ainess is not to' change the character and alter the na- 
tural disposition of the mind; but, on the contrary, to im- 
prove and prevent its degenerating ; for by these means it is 
that a man becomes what he is capable of being, and that the 
work of nature is coippleted by education. Now, before any 
character can be cultivated, it is necessary that it should be 
studied ; and that we should patiently wait its opening ; that 
we should furnish occasions for it to display itself ; and that 
we should forbear doing any thing, rather than do wrong. 
To one genius it is necessary to give wings, and to another 
•hackles; one sLould be spurred forward, another reined 
in ; one should be encouraged, another intimidated ; some, 
times both should be checked, and at others assisted. One 
man is formed to extend human knowledge to the highest de. 
gree ; to another it is even dangerous to learn to read. Let 
ns wait for the opening of reason ; it is that which displays 
the character, and gives it its true form : it' is by that also it is 
cultivated, and there is no such thing as education before the 
understanding is ripe for instruction. 

'' As to the maxims of Eloisa, which you think opposite to 
this doctrine, I see nothing in them contradictory to it ; on 
the contrary, J find them, for my own, part, perfectly com* 
.patible. Every man at his birth brings into the world with 
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him a genias, talents, aodobaracter pecnliiiT to himself. Those 
ifrho are destined to live a life of simplipity in the country, 
haye no need to display their talents in order to* be happj ; 
their unexerted foculties are like the gold mines of the Va. 
lais, which tiie public good wiU not . permit to be opened : 
but ifi a more polished society, where the head is of mere 
use, than the hands, it is necessary that all the talents nature 
hath bestowed on men, should be exerted ; ,that they 'should 
be directed to that quarter in which they can proceed the far. 
thest ; and abore all., th^t their natural propensity should be 
encouraged by every thing which can make it useful. In the 
fyat case, the good of the species, only is consulted; every 
one acts in the same manner ; example is their only rule of 
action, habit their only talent; and no one exerts any 
other genius than that which is common to all : whereas, in 
the second case, we consult the interest and capacity of indi. 
viduals ; if one man possess anfy talent superior to another, 
it is cultivated and pursued as far as it will reach ; and if a 
man be possessed of adequate abilities, he may become the 
greatest of bis species* These maxims are so little contradic 
tory, that they have been put in practice in all ages. Instruct 
not, therefore, the children of the peasant, nor the citizen, 
for you know not as. yet what instruction is proper for 
them. In every case, l et the body be formed, till the , iudg * 
ment be gins to appe ar ; ;&S3iL is the time for cultiva tion.*' 

^^ All this would seem very well (said I), if I did not see 
one inconvenience, very prejudicial to the advantages you 
promise yourself from this: method ; and this is, that children 
thus left to themselves will get many bad habits, which can 
be prevented only by teaching t|iem good ones. You may 
see such children readily contract all the bad practices they 
perceive in others, because such examples are easily followed,, 
and never imitate the good ones, which would cost them 
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more trouble. Accastomed to hare every thing, and to dm 
as they please on every occasion, they become mutinous, ob- 
stinate, and untractable." ** But (interrupted M. Wol- 

mar) it appears to me that you have remarked the contrary 
in ours, and that this remark has gtTen rise to this conversa. 
tion.''-^^' I must confess (answered I) this is the rery thing 
which surprizes me. What can Eloisa have done to make 
them so tractable ? What method hath she taken to bring it 
about ? What has she substituted instead of the yoke of dis- 
cipline ?" — ^'Ayoke muchmore flexible, (returned he imme. 
diately,).that of necessity ; but, in giving you an account of 
her conduct, you will be better able to comprehend her 
views.'* He then engaged Eloisa to explain her method of /" 
education ; which, after a short pause, she did, in the follow- 
ing manner : 

^^ Happy, my dear friend, are those who are well.born ! 
I lay not so great a stress as M . Wolmar does on my own 
endeavours. I doubt much, notwithstanding his maxims, 
that a good man can ever be made out of a child of a bad 
disposition and character. Convinced, nevertheless, of the 
excellence of his method, I endeavoured to regulate my con- 
duct, in the government of my family, in every respect agree, 
able to him- My first hope is, that I shall nevtr have a child 
of a vicious disposition ; my second, that I shall be able to 
educate those which God has given me, under the direction 
of their fathiT, in such a manner, that they may one day 
have the happiness of possessing his virtues. To this end I 
have endeavoured to adopt his rules, by giving them a prin. 
ciple less philosophical, and more agreeable to maternal affec- 
tion ; namely, to make my children happy. This was the 
first prayer of my heart after I was a mother, and all the 
business of my life is to effect it. From the first time I held 
my eldest son in my arms, I have reflected that the state of 
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itifancy is almost a fourth part of the longest life ; that men 
seldom pass through the other three fourths ; and that it is a 
piece of cruel prudence to make that first part uneasy, in or- 
der to secure the happiness of the rest, which may neyer 
come. I reflected, that during the weakness of infancy, 
nature had oppressed children in so many different ways, that 
it would be barbarous to add to that oppression tiie empire 
of our caprices, by depriving them of a liberty so yery much 
confined, and which they were so little capable of abusing. 
I resolved, therefore, to lay mine under as little constraint as 
possible ; to leave them to the free exertion of all their little . y 
powers; and to suppress in them none of the emotions of 
nature. By these means I have already gained two great 
advantages ; the one, that of preventing their opening minds 
from knowing any thing of falsehood, vanity, anger, envy, 
and, in a word, of all those vices which are the consequences 
of subjection, and which one is obliged to have recourse to, 
when we would have children do what nature does not teach : 
the other is, that they are more at liberty to grow and gather 
strength, by the continual exercise which instinct directs them 
to. Accustomed, like the children of peasants, to expose 
themselves to the heat and cold, they grow as hardy \ are 
equally capable of bearing the inclemencies of the weather'; 
and become more robust, as living more at their ease. This 
is the way to provide against the age of maturity, and the 
accidents of humanity. I have already told you, that I dis* 
like that destructive pusillanimity, which, by dint of solici. 
tude and care, enervates a child, torments it by constant 
restraint, confines it by a thousand vain precautions, and, in 
short, exposes it during its whole life to those inevitable dan. 
gers it is thus protected from but for a moment ; and thus, in 
order to avoid catching a few colds while children, men lay 
Vol. III. E 
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up for themselres consamptioas, pleurisies, and a world of 
other diseases. 

^' What makes children, left thus to themselves, acquire 
the ill habits you speak of, is tiiat, not contented with their 
own liberty, they endeavour to command others; which is 
owing to the absurd indulgence of too many fond mothers, 
who are to be pleased only by indulging all the fantastical 
desires of their children. I flatter myself, my friend, that 
you have seen in mine nothing like the desire of command 
and authority even over the lowest domestic ; and that you 
have s^n me countenance as little the false complaisance and 
ceremony used to them. It is in this point that I think I have 
t^en a new and more certain method to make my children at 
once free, easy, obliging, and tractable ; and that on a prin- 
ciple the most simple Jn the world, which is, by convincing 
-them they are but childrien. 

^^ To consider the state of infancy in itself; is there a 
being in the universe more helpless or miserable ; that lies 
more at the mercy of every thing about it ; that has more 
need of pity and protection, than an infant ? Does it not 
seem that, on this account, the first noise which nature di- 
rects it to make is that of crying and complaint ? Does it not 
seem, that nature gives it an affecting and tender appearance, 
in order to engage every one who approaches it, to assist its 
weakness, and relieve its wants ? What, therefore, can be 
more offensive, or contrary to order, than to see a child pert 
and imperious, commanding every one about him, and assa. 
ming impudently the tone of a master over those who, should 
they abandon him, would leave him to perish ? Or can any 
thing be more absurd than to see parents approve such beha. 
yiour, and encourage their children to tyrannize over their 
nurses, till they are big enough to t)rrannize over the parents 
themselves ? 
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'^ As to'my part, I hare spared no paios to prerent mj 
lOQ^s acquiring the dangerous idea of command and serrU 
tade, and haye nerer given him room to think himself attend- 
ed more out of duty than pity. This point is, perhaps, the 
most difficult and important in education ; nor can I well ex. 
plain it, without entering into all those precautions which I 
have heen obliged to take, to suppress in him that instinctive 
.knowledge, which is so ready to distinguish the mercenary 
service of domestics from the tenderness of maternal solicit 
tude. 

<< One of my principal methods has been, as I have just 
observed, to convince him of the impossibility of his subsist- 
ing, at his age, without our assistance. After which I had 
no great difficulty to show him, that, in receiving assistance 
from others, we lay ourselves under obligations to them, and 
are in a state of dependence; and that the servants have a 
real superiority over him, because he cannot do without 
them, while he, on the contrary, can do them no service : so 
that, instead of being vain of their attendance, he looks upon 
it with a sort of humiliation, as a mark of his weakness, and 
ardently wishes for the time when he shall be big and strong 
enough to have the honour of serving himself." 

*< These notions (I said) would be difficult to establish in 
families, where the father and mother themselves are waited 
on like children ; but in this, where every person has some 
employment allotted him, even from the master and mistress 
to the lowest domestic ; where the intercourse between them 
apparently consists only of reciprocal services, I do not 
tiiink it impossible : but I am at a loss to conceive how chil. 
dren, accustomed to have their real wants so readily satisfied, 
can be prevented from expectuig the same gratification of 
their imaginary wants or humours ; or how it is that they do 
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not sometimes suffer from the humour of a serraDt, who rat j 
treat their real wants as imaginarj ones." 

^^ Oh ! my friend, (replied Mrs. Wolmar,) an ignorant 
woman may frighten herself at any thing or nothing. But 
the real wants of children, as well as of grown persons, are 
very few ; we ought rather to regard the duration of our 
ease than the gratifications of a single moment. Do you 
think, that a child who lies under no restraint can suffer so 
much from the humour of a governess, under the eye of its 
mother, as to hurt it ? You imagine inconyeniences which 
arise from vices already contracted, without reflecting that 
my care has been to prevent such vices from being contracted 
at all. Women naturally love children ; and no misunder. 
standing would arise between them, except from the desire 
of one to subject the other to their caprices. Now that 
cannot happen here, neither on the part of the child, of 
whom nothing is required, nor on that of the governess, 
whom the child has no notion of commanding. I have in this 
acted directly contrary to other mothers, who in appearance 
would have their children obey the domestics, and in reality 
require the servants to obey the diildren : here neither of 
them command nor obey : but the child never meets witlt 
more complaisance from any person than he shows for them. 
Hence, perceiving that he has no authority over the peo« 
pie about him, he becomes tractable and obliging ; in seeking 
to gain the esteem of others, he contracts an affection for 
them in turn : this is the infallible efifect of self.loTe ; and 
from this reciprocal affection, arising from the notion of 
equality, naturally result those virtues, which are constantly 
preached to children, without any effect. 

<^ I have thought, that the most essential part in the edu- 
cation of children, and which is seldom regarded in the best 
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femilies, is to make iheni sensible of their inMUify weak, 
^ess, and dependence, and, as mj huslnind called it, the. 
he^ry ypke of that necessity which hatate has imposed on ] 
our species ; and that, not only in order to show them howj 
much is done to alleviate the burden of that yoke, but espe^ | 
cially to instruct them betimes in what rank Providence has | 
placed them, that they may not presume too far above i 
themselves, or be ignorant of the reciprocal duties of hn- 
manity. 

^^ Young people, who from their cradle have been brought 
up in ease and effeminacy, who have been caressed by every 
one, indulged in all their capHces, and hsLte been used to ob*. 
tain easily every thing they desired, enter upon the world 
with many impertinent prejudices; of which they are gene, 
rally cured by frequent mortifications, affronts, and chagrin. 
Now, I would willingly spare my children tins second kind 
of education, by giving them, at first, a just notion of things., 
I had indeed once resolved to indulge my eldest son in every 
thing he wanted^ from a persuasion that the first impulses of 
nature must be good and salutary; but I was not long in dis. 
.covering, that children, conceiving from such treatment titat 
they have a right to be obeyed, depart from a state of nature 
almost as soon as bom ; contracting our vices from o>ir exam, 
pie, and theirs by our indiscretion. I saw that if I indulged 
him in all his humours, they would only increase by such in- 
dulgence ; that it was necessary to stop At some point, and 
that contradiction would be the more mortifying, as he should 
be less accustomed to it : but that it might be less painful to 
him, I began to use him to it by degrees ; and in order to 
prevent his tears and lamentations, I made every denial irre. 
vocable. It is true, I contradict him as little as possible, and 
never without due consideration. Whatever is given or per- 
Miitted him is done unconditionally, and at the first instance ; 
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and in this we are indulgent enough : but he neyer gets any 
thing by importunity, neither his tears nor entreaties being 
of any effect. Of this he is now so well conTioced, that he 
makes no use of them ; he goes his way on the first word, 
and frets himself no more at seeing a box of sweetmeats taken 
away from him, than at seeing a bird fly away, which he 
would be glad to catch ; there appearing to him the same 
impossibility of haTing the one as the other ; and so far from 
beating the chairs and tables, that he dares not lift his hand 
agtdnst those who oppose him. In every thing that dis- 
pleases him, he feels the weight of necessity, the effect of his 

own weakness, but never excuse me a moment (says she) 

seeing I was going to reply ; I foresee your otjection, and 
am coming to it immediately. 

*^ The great cause of the ilLhumour of children, is the care 
which is taken either to quiet or to aggravate them. They 
will sometimes cry for an hour, for no other reason in the 
world than because they perceive we would not have them. 
So long as we take notice of their crying, so long have they a 
reason for continuing to cry ; but they will soon give over of 
themselves, when they see no notice is taken of them : for, 
old or young, nobody loves to throw away his trouble. This 
is exactly the case with my eldest boy, who was once the 
most peevish little bawler, stunning the whole house with his 
cries : whereas, now you can hardly hear there is a child in 
the house. He cries, indeed, when he is in pain ; but then 
it is the voice of nature, which should never be restrained ; 
and he is hushed again as soon as ever the pain is over. For 
this reason I pay great attention to his tears, as I am certain 
he never sheds them for nothing : and hence I have gained 
the advantages of being certain when he is in pain and when 
not ; when he is well and when sick ; an advantage which is 
lost with those who cry out of mere humour, and only in 
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order to be appeased. I must confess, however, that this 
management is not to be expected from nurses and gover» 
nesses : for, as nothing is more tiresome than to hear a child 
cry, and as these good women think of nothing but the time 
present, thej do not foresee, that by quieting it to-day it 
will cry the more to-morrow. But what is still, worse, this 
Indulgence produces an obstinacy, which is of more con. 
sequence as the child grows up. The very cause that makes 
it a squaller at three years of age, will make it stubborn and 
refractory at twelve, quarrelsome at twenty, imperious and 
insolent at thirty, and insupportable all its life. 

'' I come now to your objection (added she, smiling). 
In eYCTj indulgence granted to children, they can easily see 
our desire to please them, and therefore they should be taught 
to suppose we have reason for refusing or complying with 
their requests. This is another ad?antage gained by making 
use of authority, rather than persuasion, on every necessary 
occasion. For, as it is impossible they can always be blind 
to our motives, it is natural for them to imagine that we have 
some reason for contradicting them, of which they are igno- 
rant. On the contrary, when we have once submitted to 
their judgment, they will pretend to judge of every thing ; 
and thus become cunning, deceitful, fruitful in shifts and 
chicanery, endeavouring to silence those who are weak enough 
to argue with them : for, when one is obliged to give them 
an account of things above their comprehension, they attribute 
the most prudent conduct to caprice, because they are in- 
capable of understanding it. In a word, the only way to 
render children docile, and capable of reasoning, is not to 
reason with them at all ; but to convince them, that it is 
above their childish capacities ; for they will always suppose 
the argument in their favour, unless you can give them good 
cause to think otherwise. They know yerj well that we are 
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anwilliiig to displease them, wlien they are certain oF'dfnr 
affection; and children are seldom mistaken in this par. 
ticniar : therefore, if I deny any thing to my children, I 
nerfer reason with them ; I never tell them why I do so or 
So ; but I endearonr as much as possible, that they should 
find it out ; and that eren after the afikir is oyer. By these 
means they dre accustomed to think that I never deny them 
any thing without a sufficient reason, though they cannot 
always see it. 

^' On the same principle' it is, that I never suffer my 
children to join in the conversation of grown persons, o)r 
foolishly imagine themselves upon an equality with them, be^ 
cause they are permitted to prattle. I would have them give 
a short and modest answer, when they Are spoke to^ but 
never to speak of their own head, or ask impertinent questions 
of persons so much older than themselves, to whom they 
ought to show more respect.*' 

*' These (interrupted I) are very rigid rules, for' so induT. 
gent a mother as Eloisa. Pythagoras himself was not more 
severe with his disciples. You are not only afraid to treat 
them like men, but seem to be fearful lest they should too 
Boon cease to be children. By what means can they acquire 
knowledge more certain and agreeably, than by asking ques- 
tions of those who know better than themselves ? What would 
the Parisiao ladies think of your maxims, whose children are 
never thought to prattle too much or too long ': they judge of 
their future understanding, by the nonsense and impertinence 
they utter when young ? That may not be amiss, M. Woltnar 
will tell me, in a country where the merit of the people lies 
in chattering, and a man has no business to think, if he can 
but talk. But I cannot understand how Eloisa, who is so 
desirous of making the lives of her children happy, can re. 
cdncile that happiness with so much restraint ; nor amidst so 
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lAiidi coafiaement, what becomes of the liberty with which 
she pretends to indulge them. ' ' 

'' What (says she, with impatience) do we restrain their 
liberty, by prerenting them from trespasiAkig on ours ? And 
.cannot they be happy, truly, without a whole company sitting 
silent to admire their puerilities ? To prev^t the growth of A 
their vanity is a surer means to effect their happiness : fbr 
the yanity of mankind is the source of their greatest mis. 
fortunes, and there is no person so great or so admired^ 
whose vanity has not given him much more pain than plea. J 
sure*. 

^^ What can a child think of himself, when he sees a circle 
of sensible people listening to^ admiring, and waiting im. 
. patiently for his wit,- and breaking out In raptures at every 
impertinent expression ? Such false applause is . enough to 
turn the head of a grown person ; judge then what effect it 
must have upon that of a child. ' It is with the prattle of 
children as with the predictions in the Almtfnack. It would 
be strange, if, amidst such a number of idle words, chance 
did not now and then jumble some of them into sense. Ima- 
gine the effect which such flattering exclamations must have 
on a simple mother, already too much flattered by her own 
heart. Think not,.* however, that I am proof against this 
error, because I expose it. No ; I see the fault, and yet 
am guilty of it. But, if I sometimes admire the repartees of 
-my son, I do it at least in secret. He will not learn to be. 
come a vain prater, by hearing me applaud him ; nor will 
flatterers have the pleasure, in making me repeat them, of 
' laaghtng at my weaknei^. 

*' I remember one day, having company, I went out to 

* If there ever was a man upon earth made happy by his vanity, 
'it is past a doubt that he was a fool. 
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give some neceflsary orders, and on my return found four or 

five great blockheads busy at play with my boy ; they came 

immediately to tell me, with great rapture, the many pretty 

things he had been saying to them, and with which they 

seemed quite charmed. ^ Gentlemen, (said I, coldly) I doubt 

not but you know how to make puppets say very fine things ; 

but I hope my children will one day be men, when they wiU 

be able to act and talk of themselves ; I shall then be alwa3rs 

glad to hear what they have said and done well.' Seeing thitf 

manner of paying their court did not take, they since play 

with my children, but not as with PunchineUo ; and, to say 

the trutii, they are evidently better since they have been less 

admired. 

^^ As to their asking questions, I do not prohibit it indls. 
criminately. I am the first to tell them to ask, softly, of their 
father or me, what they desire to know. But I do not permit 
them to break in up<Ni a serious conversation, to trouble every 
body with the first piece of impertinence that comes into their 
heads. The art of asking questions is not quite so easy as may 
be imagined. It is rather that of a master than of a scholar.^- 
The wise know and enquire, says the Indian proverb, but 
the ignorant know not even what to inquire after. For 
want of such previous instruction, children, when at liberty 
to ask questions as they please, never ask any but such as 
are frivolous, and answer no purpose, or such difficult ones 
whose solution is beyond their comprehension. Thus, gene, 
rally speaking, they learn more by the questions which are 
asked of them, than from those which they ask of others. 

^^ But, were this method of permitting them to ask ques- 
tions as useful as it is pretended to be, is not the first and 
most important science to them, that of being modest and 
discreet ? And is there any other that should be preferred to 
this ? Of what use then is an unlimited freedom of speech to 
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children, before the age at which it is proper for them to 
speak ? Or the right of impertinently obliging persons to 
answer their childish questions ? These little chattering 
querists ask questions, not so much for the sake of instruc- 
tion, as to engage one's notice. This indulgence, therefore, 
is not so much the way to instruct them, as to render them 
conceited and Tain ; an inconvenience much greater, in mj 
opinion, than the adrantage they gain by it ; for ignorance 
will by degrees diminish, but vanity will always increase. 

^^ The worst that can happen from too long a reserve will 
be, that my son, when he comes to yf^ars of discretion, will 
be less fluent in speech, ai^d may want that volubility of 
tongue, and multiplicity of words, which he might otherwise 
have acquired ; but when we consider how much the custom 
of passing away life in idle prattle impoverishes the under- 
standing, this happy sterility of words appears rather an ad- 
vantage than otherwise. Shall the organ of truth, the most 
worthy organ of man, the only one whose use distinguishes 
him from the brutes, shall this be prostituted to no better 
purposes than those which are answered as well by the inar- 
ticulate sounds of other animals ? He degrades himself even 
below them when he speaks and says nothing ; a man should 
preserve his dignity, as such, even in his lightest amusements. 
If it be thought polite to stun the company with idle prate, I 
think it a much greater instance of true politeness to let 
others .speak before us ; to pay a greater deference to what 
is said, than to what we say ourselves ; and to let them see 
we respect them too much to think they can be entertained 
by our nonsense. The good opinion of the world, that which 
makes us courted and caressed by others, is not obtained so 
much by displaying our own talents, as by giving others an 
opportunity of displaying theirs, and by placing our own mo- 
desty as a foil to their vanity. You need not be afraid that a 
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nan of sense, who is sileut only from r^rte and discrettori, 

^ sbonld eyer be taken for a fool. It is impossible in any 

country whaterer, that a man should be chatadterized by what 

iie l^as not said, or {hat he should be despised 'for being silent. 

^^ On the contrary, it may be generally observed ^at 
people of few words impose silence on others, who pay an 
extraordinary attention to what they say, which gires them 
erery advantage of conversation. It is so difficult for the 
most sensible man to retain his presence of mind, during the 
hurry of a long discourse ; so seldom that something does not 
escape him, which he afterwards repents of, that it is no 
wonder if he sometimes chooses to suppress what is pertinent, 
to avoid the risk of talking nonsense, 

^^ But there is a great difference between six years of age 
and twenty ; my son will not be 'always a child, and, in pro- 
portion as his understanding ripens, his father designs it shall 
be exercised. As to my part, my task does not extend so 
far. I may nurse children, but I have not the presumption 
to think of making them men. { hope, (says she, looking 
at her husband) this will be the employment of more able 
heads. I am a woman and a mother, and know my place 
and my duty ; hence, I say agdn, it is not my duty to 
educate my sons, but to prepare them for being educated. 

^^ Nor do I any thing more in this than pursue the system 
of M. Wolmar, in every particular ; which, the farther I 
proceed, the more reason I find to pronounce excellent and 
just. Observe my children, particularly the eldest; have 
you ever seen children more happy, more cheerful^ or less 
troublesome ? You see them jump and laugh, and run about 
all day, without incommoding any one. What pleasure, 
what independence, is their age capable of, which they do not 
enjoy, or which they abuse ? They are under as little re. 
straint in' my presence as when I am absent. On the con- 
trary, they seem always at more liberty under the eye of 
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their motlier iliah else^ere ; aod though I am the aatlibr of 
•all the se^rerlty they undergo, they find me always more in. 
dulgent'than any body else : for I cannot support the thought 
of their not loving me better than any other person in the 
world. The only rules imposed on them in our company 
are those of liberty itself, yiz. they must lay the company 
under no greater restraint than they themselres are under ; 
they must not cry louder than we talk ; and as they are not 
'obliged to concern themselves with us, they are not to expect 
our notice. *' Now if ever they trespass against such equi. 
table rules as these, all their' punishment is, to be immedi. 
ately sent away; and I make this a • punishment, by con. 
triving to render every other place disagreeable to them. 
'Setting this restriction aside, they are, in a manner, quite 
unrestrained : we never oblige them to learn any thing ; 
-never tire them with fruitless corrections ; never reprimand 
them for triiSies ; the only- lessons which are given them being 
'those of practice. Every person in the house having my di- 
rections, is so discreet and careful in this business,, that they 
leave me nothing to wish for ; and, if any defect should arise, 
my own assiduity would easily repair it. 

^^ Yesterday, for example, the eldest boy havhig taken a 
drum from his brother, set him a crying. Fanny said nothing 
to him at the time ; but, about an hour after, when she saw 
him in the height of his amusement, she in her turn took it 
from him, which set him a crying also. « ^ What (said she) 
do you cry for ? You took it just now by force from your 
brother, and now I take it from you ; what have you to 
complain of? Am not I stronger than you ?' She then 
began to beat the drum, as if she took a pleasure in it. So 
far all went well till some time after she was going to give the 
drum to the younger, but I prevented her, as this was not 
acting naturally, and might create etvrj between the brothers. 
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In losing the dram the yonngest submitted to the hard law of 
necessity ; the elder, in haying it taken from him, was sen- 
sible of injustice : both knew their own weakness, and were 
in a moment reconciled." 

A plan so new, and so contrary to received opinions, at 
first surprized me. By dint of explanation, however, they 
at length represented it in so admirable a light, that I was 
made sensible the path of nature is the best. The only incon. 
▼enienre which I find in this method, and which appeared to 
me very great, was to neglect the only faculty which children 
possess in perfection, and which is only debilitated by their 
growing into years. Methinks, according to their own 
system of education, that the weaker the understanding, the 
more one ought to exercise and strengthen the memory, 
which is then so proper to be exercised. ^^ It is that (said I) 
which ought to supply the place of reason. The mind be. 
comes heavy and dull by inaction. The seed takes no root 
in a soil badly prepared, and it is a strange mdnner of pre. 
paring children to become reasonable, by' beginning to make 
them stupid." — ^^ How ! stupid ! (cried Mrs. Wolmar im^ 
mediately.) Do you confound two qualities so different, and 
almost contrary, as memory and judgment* ? As if an ill 
digested and unconnected lumber of things, in a weak head, 
did not do more harm than good to the understanding. I 
confess, that of all the faculties of the human mind, the 
memory is the first which opens itself, and is the most con. 
venient to be cultivated in children : but which, in your 
opinion should be preferred, that which is most easy for them 
to learn, or that which is most important for them to know ? 
Consider the use which is generally made to this aptitude, the 

• Here appears to be some little mistake. Nothing is so useful 
to the judgment as memory : it is true, however, that it is not the 
remembrance of words. 
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eternal coDstraint to which they are subject, in order to dis. 
play their memory, and then compare its utility to what they 
are made to suffer. Why should a child be compelled to 
study languages he will never talk, and that even before he 
has learnt his owi^ tongue ? Why should he be forced in- 
cessantly to make and repeat verses he does not understand^ 
and whose harmony all lies at the end of his fingers ; or be 
perplexed to death with circles and triangles, of which he has 
uo idea ; or why burdened with an infinity of names of towns 
and rivers, which he constantly mistakes, and learns anew 
every day ? Is this to cultivate the memory to the improve, 
ment of the understanding, or is all such frivolous acquisition 
worth one of those many tears it costs him ? Were ail this, 
however, merely useless, I should not so much complain of 
it ; but is it not pernicious to accustom a child to be satisfied 
with mere words ? Must not siich a heap of crude and indi. 
gested terms and notions be injurious to the formation of those 
primary ideas with which the human understanding ought 
first to be furnished I And would it not be better to have no 
memory at all, than to have it stuffed with such a heap of 
literary lumber, to the exclusion of necessary knowledge ? 

^^ If nature has given to the brain of children that softness 
of texture, which renders it proper to receive every im. 
pression, it is not proper for us to imprint the names of 
sovereigns, dates, terms of art, and other insignificant words 
of no meaning to them while young, nor. of any use to them 
sis they grow old ; but it is our duty to trace out betimes all 
those ideas which are relative to the state and condition of 
humanity, those which relate to their duty and happiness, 
that they may serve to conduct them through life in a manner 
agreeable to their being and faculties. The memory of a 
child may be exercised without poring over books. Every 
thing he sees, every thing he hears, catches his attention, 
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•ttnd is stored up in his memory : he keeps a journal of the 
actions and conversation of men, and from every scene that 
presents itself deduces something to enrich his memory. It 
is in the choice of objects^ in the care to show him such only 
•as he 6ught to know, and to hide from him those of which he 
nought to be ignorant, that the true art of cultivating the me- 
mory consists. 

^' You must not think, however, (continued Eloisa) 
4hat we entirely neglect that care on which you. think so 
much depends. A mother, if she is the least vigilant, holds 
in her hands the reins over the passions of her . children. 
There are ways iand means- to excite in them a desire of 
instruction ; and so far as they are compatible with the 
freedom of the child, and tend not to sow in them the seeds 
of vice, I readily employ them, without being chagrined 
if they are not attended with success : for there is always 
time enough for knowledge, but not a moment should be 
lost in forming the disposition. Mr. Wolmar lays, in. 
'deed, so great a stress on the first dawnings of reason, that 
he maintains, though his son should be totally ignorant at 
twelve years old, he might know not a whit the less at fifteen ; 
without considering that nothing is less necessary than for a 
man to be a scholar, and nothing more so than for him to be 
just and prudent. You know that our eldest reads already 
tolerably well. I will tell you how he became fond of it : I 
had formed a design to repeat to him, from time to time, some 
fable out of La Fontaine;, and had already begun, when he 
asked me one day, seriously, if ravens could talk ? I saw 
immediately the difficulty of making him sensible of the difie* 
rence between fable and falsehood : and lairing aside La Fon. 
taine, got off as well asl could, being from that moment con. 
vinced that fables were only proper for grown persons, and 
that simple truth only slbuld be repeated to children. In 
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the room of La Fontaine, therefore, I substituted a coHec 
tion of little interesting and instructire histories, taken most. 
!y from the Bible ; and, finding he grew attentive to these 
tales, I composed others as entertaining as possible, and ap- 
plicable to prei^ent circumstances. These I wrote out fair, 
lit a fine book ornamented with prints, which I kept locked 
up, except at the times of reading. I read also but seldom, 
and never long at a time, repeating often the same story, and 
commenting a little before I passed on to anoilier. When* 
I observed him particularly intent, I pretended to recoHect 
some orders necessary to be given, and left the' story u«ifi« 
iiisfaed,just in the most inter«s<ilig part, laying the book 
down negligently, and leaving' it behind me. I was no 
sooner goue than he would take it up, and go to his Fanny, 
or somebody else, begging them to read the remainder of the 
iale; but as nobody was at his command, and every one had 
•his instructions, he was frequently refused. One would give 
'hiin a flat denial, another had something else to do, a third 
muttered it out very law and badly, and a fourth would 
leave It in the middle, just as I had donie before^ When we 
saw hiin heartily wearied out with so much dependence, some- 
body intimated to him to learn to read himself, and then he 
-need not ask any body, but might turn it over at pleasure. 
He was greatly delighted with the scheme, but where should 
he find any one obliging enough to instruct him I This was 
a new difficulty, which we took care, however, not to make 
too great. In spite of this precaution he was tired out three 
or four times ; but of this I took no other notice, than to 
«ifdeavour to make my little histories tiie more amusing, 
which brought him again to the charge with so mmh ardour 
that tiiough it is not six months since he began to learUy he 
will be very soon able to read the whole collecti(Ai, without 
any assistance. 
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^^ It is in this manner I endeavour to excite his zeal and 
inclination to attain such knowledge as requires applicadon 
and patience ; but though he learns to read, he gets no such 
knowledge from books, for there is no such in the books ^he 
reads, nor is the application to it proper for children. I 
am desirous also of furn'ishing their heads with ideas, and not 
with words ; for which reason I never set them to get any 
thing by heart." — 

'^ Never ! (said I, interrupting her,) that is saying agreat 
deal. Surely you have taught him his prayers and his cate. 
chism !" — ^^ There you are mistaken (replied she.) As to 
the article of prayers, I say mine every morning and even- 
ing aloud in the nursery, which is sufficient to teach them, 
without obliging them to learn. As to their catechism, they 
know not what it is." — ^^ What, Eloisa! your children 
never learn their catechism !" — " No, my friend, my chiL. 
dren do not learn their catechism." — ^^ Indeed ! (said I, 
quite surprized) so pious a mother ! — I really do not compre. 
hend you. Pray what is the reason they do not learn it." — 
^^ The reason is (said she) that I would have them some time 
or other believe it : I would have them be Christians."* — <M 
understand you (said I) ; you would not have their faith con. 
sist in mere words ; you would have them believe, as well 
as know, the articles of their religion ; and you judge very 
prudently, that it is impossible for a man to believe what he 
does not understand."— ^^ You are very difficult (said M. 
Wolmar, smiling) ; pray, were you a Christian by chance?" 
— " I endeavour to be one (answered I, resolutely). I be- 
lieve all that I understand of the Christian religion, and re. 
spect thetfest, without rejecting it." Eloisa made me a sign 
of approbation, and we resumed the former subject of con- 
versation ; when, after explaining herself on several other 
■objects, and convincing me of her active and indefat^able 
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maternal zeal, she concladed by obserTing that her method 
exactly answered the two objects she proposed, namely the 
permitting the natural disposition and character of her chil* 
dren to discover themselTes, and empowering herself to study 
and examine it. ) 

^^ My children (continued she) lie under no manner of re- 
straint, and jet cannot abuse their liberty. Their (Usposition 
can neither be depraved nor perverted; their bodies are left 
to grow, and their judgments to ripen at ease and Idsure : 
Babjection debases not their minds, nor does flattery excite 
their self-lore ; they think themselves neither powerful men 
nor enslaved animals, but children, happy and free. To 
guard them from vices not in their nature, they have, in my 
opinion, a better preservative than lectures, which they would 
not understand, or of which they would soon be tired. Thb 
consists in the good behaviour of those about them ; in the 
good conversation they hear, which is so natural to them all 
that they stand in no need of instruction ; it consists in the 
peace and unity of which they are witnesses ; in the harmony 
which is constantly observed, and in the conduct and conver- 
sation of every one around them. Nursed hitherto in natu- 
ral simplicitjr, whence should they derive those vices, of 
which they have never seen the example ? Whence those pas- 
sions they have no opportunity to feel, those prejudices which 
nothing they observe can impress ? You see they betray no 
bad inclination; they have adopted no erroneous notions. 
Their ignorance is not opinionated ; their desires are not 
obstinate ; their propensity to evil is prevented, nature is 
jhstified, and every thing serves to convince me, that the 
faults we accuse her of are not those of natuiti) but our 
own. 

^^ It is thus, that, given up to the indulgence of their own 
inclinations, without disguise or alteration, our children do 
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not take an external and arttiicial form, but preserye exactly 
that of their original character. It is thus tliat their cha- 
racter dailf unfolds itself to observation, and gtres ns an op- 
portunity to study the workings of nature, eren to her most 
secret principles. Sure of never being reprimanded or pa* 
nished, they are {gnoraiit of lying, or concealing any thing 
from us: and in whatever they say, whether before us ojr 
among themselves, they discover without restraint^ what- 
ever lies at the bottom of their hearts. Being left at fi^ 
liberty, to prattle all day long to each other, they are under no 
-restraint before me, I never check ihem, ei^oin them to siu 
lence, or indeed pretend to take notice of what they say^ 
while they talk sometimes very btameably : though I seem to 
know nothing of the matter. At the same time, however, I 
listen to them with attention, and keep an exact accbunt of 
lall tiiey say or do: but these are the natural productions of 
the soil which we are to cultivate. A naughty word in their 
mouths is a plant or seed foreign to the soil, sown by the vft* 
grant wind : shonld I cut it off by a reprimand, it would not 
ikil ere long to shoot forth again. Instead of that, therefore^ 
I look carefully to find its root, and pluck it up. I am 
only (said she, smiling) the Servant of the gardener ; I only 
weed the garden by taldng away the vicious plants : it is for 
him to cultivate the good pnes.. It must be confessed also, 
that vnth all the pains I may take, I ougfatto be well seconded 
to succeed, and that such success depends on a concurnsnce 
of circumstances, which is perh&ps to be met with no where 
but here. The knowledge and discretion of a sensible fa. 
therdre required to distinguish and point out, in the midst 
of estabUthed prejudices, the true art of governing children 
from the time of their birth ; his patience is required to carry 
it into execution, without ever contradicting his precepts by* 
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Mi {ifractice ; it is necessary that one's children should be 
liappj in their- birth, and that nature should hare made them 
amiable ; it is necessary to have none but sensible and well- 
disposed servants about one, who will not fail to enter into * 
the design of their master. One brutal or servile domestic 
would be enough to spoil all. In short, when one thinks - 
how many adventitious circumstances may injure the best' 
designs, and spoil the best concerted projects, one ought to 
be thankful to Providence for every thing that succeeds, and- 
to confess that wisdom depends greatly on good fortune." — . 
^^ Say, rather (replied I), that good fortune depends on pru- 
dence. Do not you see that the coocurrence of circumstan. 
ces, on which you felicitate yourself, is your own doing, and 
that every one who approaches you is, in a manner, compelled 
to resemble you ?" O ye mothers of families ! when you com- 
plain that your views, your endeavours, are not seconded, 
how little do you know your own power ! Be but what you 
ought, and you will surmount all obstacles ; you will oblige 
every one about you to discharge their duty, if you but dis. 
charge yours. Are not your rights those of natlire ? In spite 
of the maxims or practice of vice, these will be always re- 
spected by the human heart. Do you but aspire to be 
women and mothers, and the most gentle empire on earth 
will be also the most respectable. 

In the close of our conversation, Eloisa remarked that 
her task was become nrach easier since the arrival of Harriet. 
<^ It is certain (said she) I should have had less trouble if I 
would have excited a spirit of emulation between the brothers. 
Butthts step appeared to me too dangerous; I chose therefore, 
rather to take more pains, and to run less risk. Harriet 
has made up for this ; for, being of a different sex, their el- 
der, fondly beloved by both, and very sensible for her age, 
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I make a kind of govemess of her, and with the more sacv 
cess, as her lessons are less suspected to be sach. 

<^ As to herself, her education fails under my care; but 
the principles on which I proceed are so different, as to de. 
serre a particular explanation. Thus much at least I can 
say of her already, that it will be difficult to improve on the 
talents nature has given her, and that her merit is equal 
to her mother's, if her mother could possibly have an 
equal." 

We now, my Lord, expect you every day here, so that this 
should be my last letter. But I underhand the reason of 
your stay with the army, and tremble for the consequence. 
Eloisa is no less uneasy, and desires you will oftener let her 
hear from you ; conjuring you, at the same time, to think how 
much you endanger the peace of your friends, by exposing 
3^ our person. For my part, I have nothing to say to you on 
this subject. Discharge your duty ; the advice of pusillani- 
mity is as foreign from my heart as from yours. I know too 

well, my dear B , the only catastrophe worthy of yon, 

"is, to lose your life in the service and for the honour of 
your country ; but ought you not to give some account of 
your days, to him who has preserved his only for your 
sake? 



LETTER CXL. 
FROM LORD 



I FIND, by your two la^t letters, that a former one is 
missing*, apparently the first you wrote me from the army, 

• Sec page SO, of the present volume. 
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and in which you accounted for Mrs. Wolmar's secret oneaii. 
ness. Not haTing received that letter, I imagine it was in the 
mail of one' of .our couriers, who was talien: you will, 
therefore, be pleased to recommunicate its contents, I am at 
a loss to conjecture wliat they were, and am uneasy about them. 
For, again I say, if luppiness and peace dwell not in Eloisa's 
mind, I know not where they will find an asylum on earth. 
You may make her easy as to the dangers she imagines we are 
here exposed to ; we have to do with an enemy too expert to i 
sufifer us to pursue him. With a handful of men, he baffles 
onr attempts, and deprives us of all opportunity to attack him. 
As we are very sanguine, however, we may probably raise 
difficulties which the best generals would not be able to sur- 
mount, and at length oblige the French to fight us. I foresee 
our first success will cost us dear, and that the victory we 
gained at Dettingen will make us lose one in Flanders. We 
make head against a very able commander. Nor is this all ; 
he possesses the love and confidence of his troops, and the 
French soldiers, when they have a good opinion of their lea. 
der, are invincible*. On the contrary, they are good for 
so little when they are commanded by courtiers they despise, 
that frequently their enemies need only to watch the intrigues 
of the cabinet, and seize a proper opportunity to vanquish 
with certainty the bravest people on the continent: this they 
very well know. The Duke of Marlborough, taking notice 
of the good look and martial air of a French soldier, taken 
prisoner at the battle of Blenheim, told him, ^^ If the 
French army had been composed of fifty thousand such men 
as he, it would not have been so easily beaten." — ^^ Zounds, 
Sir, (replied the grenadier,), there are men enough in it like 

* The translator cannot help observing, that it was extraordina 
ry in M. Rousseau to put such a false, ridiculous assertion into the 
mouth of an Englishman. 
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. me, lint it wttnts such a man as you." Now, sndi a man at 
present commands the French troops, and is on our j»de 
wanting ; but we hate courage, and trouble ourseLres- little 
about that. At all events, faoweyer, I intend to see their 
perations for the remainder of the can^MUgn, and am re. 
solved not to leave the army till it goes into winter.quarters. 
We shall all be gainers by such a delay : the season being too 
far advanced for us to think of crossing the mountains this 
year, I shall spend the winter with you, and not go to Italy 
till the beginning of the spring. Tell Mr. and Mrs. Wolmar, 
I have thus changed my design, that I may have more time to 
contemplate that aifecting picture you so pathetically de. 
scribe, and that I may have also the opportunity to see Mrs. 
Orbe settled with them. Continue, my dear Sir, to write 
with your usual punctuality, and you will do me a greater 
pleasure than ever : my equipage having been taken hj the 
enemy, I have no books, but amnse myself in reading over 
your letters. 



LETTER CXLI. 

TO LORD B . 

What pleasure does your Lordship give me, in acquainting 
me with your design of passing the winter with us at Clarens ! 
but how dearly you make me pay for it by prolonging your 
stay at' the army! What displeases me most, however, is to 
perceive that your resolution of making a campaign was 
jfixed before we parted, though you mentioned nothing of it 
to me. I see, my Lord, your reason for keeping it a secret, 
and cannot be pleased with you for it. Did you despise me 
so much as to think me unfit to accompany you ? or have 
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y<ra ever kfio wo me mead etioogh to be atttched to takj Aiag 
. IshoiiM ptefer to theboooiir of dying with my friend ? B«t, 
'if ft wds improper for meto follow j6u to tlie array, yihi aliOidd 

st least bave left me in London; that would hare displeMed 
. me leis than yonr sending me hither.. 
' By yonr last letter, I am conyinced that one of mine is in. 
• deed missing ; the loss of whkh must liare rendered the two 

succeeding ones in many respects obscure ; but the necessary 

explanations to make them intelligible shall be soon transmit. 

ted to you. What is at present more particularly needful, 

18 to remoTe your uneasiness concerning tiiat of Mrs. Woi. 
•mar. 

I shall not take upon me to gite you a regular continua. 
tion of the discourse we had together aflter the d^arture of 
'her husband*. Many things hiire since intervened that make 

nte forget great part of it, and it was resumed at so many dif. 

ferent times during his absence, that I shall content my. 

self, to avoid repetition, with giving you a summary of the 

whole. 

. In the first place, she told me, that M. Wolmar, who ne. 
glected nothing in his power to make her happy, was never- 
theless the sole author of all her disquietude : and that the 
more sincere their mutual attachment grew, the greater was 
her affliction. Would you think it, my Lord J This gentle, 
man, so prudent, so reasonable, so little addicted to any kind 
of vice, so little subject to the tyranny of human passions, 
-knows notliing of that faith which gives virtue all its merit; 
and in the innocence of an irreproachable life, fbels only at 
the bottom of his heart the dreadful tranquillity of the unbe* 
liever. The reflection which arises from>tfais contrastin prin. 
dple and morals, serves but to aggravate Eioisa's grief ; she 
would tMnk him even less culpable in disregarding the Author 
Vol. III. F 
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«f U»M^g» M ii« BM>i» vMion t0 dv«ad lib» m^fy or pre* 
fwaptfoii 10 !>»▼• hb pew«r. Tlmt tile girflfy iktm^H he led 

tQappfn80tliW6«Bfideiieeaatt]i9'?iq)mo0cif trvA; tbel.tlM» 
pvUe of thmtitig cUArestly from th^ wlgftr ney induee 
oihen to embrace error^ ike can really eonoelTe ; buli^coii. 
a^m^ ^j 9i^ngj) liowa i»aii so TirtfMvs, vaA solittl? tuu 
of id$ iiii4er>taqdi«g, slioald be .im^ ix»fidel, sarpiytses my cq«« 

B«t, befefe I preeeed fartter, it vtU 1» neoeiatrf to ku 
form jon of tbe pecaim diarac^ter of ti»a oarried oouple. 
Y<m are to concdTe then aa Umg solely for «aoh otiier, aed 
constantly taken up with their family ; it being necessary to 
kMnr the stricteess of the nnioa subaistiog between Oem, to 
oomprdMod how their ditCBvence of sentimeiils In this onear. 
lidets.capaldeof diatarhing it. Mt Wolmar, educated in 
flie customs of the Grciek chnrch, was not one of those who 
could supfttrt the absurdity of sach ritficitlous worship. His 
miderstandbg, snperior to the feeble yokeimpoaed on it, 
soon shook it off with contempt ; rejecting, at the same time, 
erei^ ^log oflbred to his beli^ on such doiibtfcil .nuthoffKy : 
thus foTo^9 in a rnimner, into iippiety, jbe d^encumtes into 
atheism. 

Having resided e^er since in RpmanrCaihalic ^ovailriea, he 
hasneyer been Indaoed to abetter Qpl»iQO of Chra^biaBky 
by wlMit h«. foimd furolesaed there. Their reMgioni he atw, 
tended <Mody toiiie ii^tereat of their prints ; thai it ccoisifited 
entirely of ridionlons grimaces, and a jargon of woids willu 
oat meoniog. He perceii^ed ^t men of «eoaa and probiigr 
were naaaimowsly of his opinion, and that they did notaorai. 
pie to say so ; nay,^ that the clergy themseln^es, under the 
rose, ridiCQled in pritate what t^ey inculcated and taugiit ia 
public ; he^ce he has often assured me, tiiat, after haviiq^ 



mitfik tiff^Mi :ism» itk ihe strntA, ^henmw Mat^ndA 
f^te ttur^e J^sta io bk UfQ tfa«t belieired a Gqd^. 

By eiMicAiroonng to mi hini^elf to jcigUi m these anAteit, 
jie afterirards )>«ivittd«r^ Umelf in aieta^iiiBal iBmurieas 
md sg^iiig onli^daufats And.cmtracUot&QiM ofier thei&ielre»«i 
eif ry ^ide^ ^timoed so f«r^ .that mkea he EetwiMd to tiie doo- 
trinesof ChcigteuiUy, he: caiue too late; aad, incapahio tff 
eitber hi^ltef tor ooBtietioii, the best argumentf appeared 4o 
hm UiconoliUliTe. Ho finkbied his earner* &ecefoi«, by 
e^ftUy opjioifiiig .all xeligiaQa toaet^ whateTor; aiid wai 
coni^rtid f nojm atheism osdy to beoome a eceptk* 
. Suoh is the hosbaod which Hearen has destined to Eloisa;; 
to her whoaetope faith' and alaoera piety caanot h&ve<esoified 
yinir flibserFatioii : but to know how much iier geaAlo sonl is 
«(iAai»iUy iiiefined to^deinrtion, feqnhres Hmt long intimaey 
tritb bfir in which her oousin and I hafe M'ved* It might bo 
ai>id9 HQ tctrrestrial object .being equal itoberteadernon, her 
eaceas of sensibility iiredoctd to ascend to its source t not )i)ee 
a jHunt Thevesa^ whose, amorous heart onlcy changes itsofa}eat? 
hers is a heart truly ineihaust^>le9 which neither lore nor 
friendship can drain ; but whose affections are still raised to 
the only being worthy her ardent loyef . Her lore to God 

* God forbid that I should giye sanction to assertions so rash 
and severe; I insinuate only^ that there are people who iliake 
such assertions, and for whose indiscretion, the conduct of the 
clergy in eteiy country, and of all religions, often gives too "much 
occasion. So &r dtn I, however, from intending meanly to screen 
mysdf by ^s note, that my real opinion on this sutg[ect is, 
that no true believer can be a persecutor, and an enemy to 
toleration- If I were a magistrate, and the law inflicted death 
on atheists, I. would begin to put it in execution^ by burning 
the first man who should come to accuse and persecute another. 

t How ! will the Deity take up with only die refuse of his 
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does not detach her from his freatares; it gWc» her neither 
seyerity nor spleen* Bat all her affections proceeding frara 
tiie same canse^ and tempering each other, become more sweet 
and attracting; she would, I believe, be less deront, if her 
loye towards her husband, her children, her cousin, and me, 
were less than it is. What is very singular also, is, that she 
knows but little of her own heart ; and even complainiT thtt 
she finds in herself a soul barren of tenderness and incapable 
of love to the sublimest object. ■ ^^ Do what you 
will, (she often sajs,) tlie heart u affected only by. the inter- 
position of the senses, or the assistance of the imagination ; 
and how shall we see or imagine the immensity of the Su- 
preme Being* ? When I would raise myself up to the Deity, 
I know no longer where I am : perceiTing no relation be- 
tween us, I know not how to reach him; I neither see nor 
feel any tMng ; I drop into a kind of annihilation ; and, if 
I may yenture to judge of others by myself, I should 
apprehend the ecstasies of the mystics are ho less owing 
to the fullness of the heart than the emptiness of the head. 
^' What must I do then (added she) to get rid of these 



creatures ? Not so ; all the love the human heart can possess for 
created beings is so little, that when they think it is replete, it is 
yet vacant ; an infinite object only can possess it entirely. 

* It is certain, the mind must be fatigued by the unequal task of 
contemplating the Deity. Such ideas are too sublime fiur the 
vulgar, who require a more sensible object of devotion^ Are 
the Catholics to blame then in filling their legends, their calendars* 
and their churches, jwith little angeb, cherubs, and handsome 
saints ? The infant Jesus^ in the arms of his modest and beautiful 
mother, is one of the most affecting, and, at the same time, the 
most agreeable spectacles that Christian devotion can present to 
the view of the faithfiil* 
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delusions of a wandering mind ? I substitute a less refined ' 
worship/ but within the reach of my comprehension, in the - 
room of those sablime contemplations which surpass my men-' 
tal faculties. With regret I debase the majesty of the Diri. 
mty, and interpose perceptible objects between the Deity and 
my feebld senses : not' being able to contemplate liis essence,- 
I contemplate at least his works, and admive his goodness ; 
but whatever method I take, instead of that pure lore and 
affection he demands^ it U only an interested gratitude I hare 
to offer him.'* 

Thus, erery thing is producdre of sentiment in a suscep* 
tible mind; the whole universe presentmg to Eloisa nothing' 
but what js a subject for lore and. gratitude. - .On every side- 
she sees and adores the benevolent himd of Providence ; here 
children are pledges committed by it to her care; she receives 
its gifts in the produce of the earth ; she sees her table covered 
by its bounty ; she sleeps under its protection; she awakes 
in peace undef its care ; she is instructed by its. chastisements, 
is made happy by its favours : all the benefits she reaps, all the^ 
blessings she enjoys^ are so many different 'subjects for adonu 
Uoa. and praise. If the attributes of the Divinity are be*, 
yond her feeble sight, she sees in every part of the creation- 
the common FiBither of mankind. To honour thus the supreme 
benevolence, is it not to serve as much as possible an infinite 
Being ? 

Tlunky my Lord, what pain it mnst-^ve a woman of such, 
a diiiposition, to spend a life of retirement with a man who, 
while he forms a part of her existence, cannot partake of 
that hope which makes her existence dear ; not to be able to 
join him in praisQ and gratitude to the Deity, nor to converse 
with him on the blessed futurity we have to hope from. his. 
foodness { to see him insensible, in doing good, to every thiiig^ 
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wUdI dioidd' raiyb* ^ktu* ^re«tbl« to vs| md with tH*^ 
ttnogMt ateoffdftj, tbkikni^: like sn iiifid«S IM «etiii^ as » 
Chfistiui. laiai^ her wftllLtfig aWoad with her hmsbattdt; 
tfaii^#fle idftiridg/hrthe beanfiAiF ^vdore m¥ ^priag, or gdu 
de» f nitt of autvauly th« pblver' Anrd benefieence tf Hw greirt 
Greater of liV things j theolh^fieeijigifirthett nothing bat a 
fertiiitdae cdihbirtdioirf of steiiii, MitMl bhiy hy eliftnce. 
ItoagiBe to 3roor<elf tile MiAticm of at iharvifeld.eoiiplo'^ hsritig 
atinc^re regard finr eaokoiher) who, forlMur 6f glting olt« 
fence, dare not indulge tbemselTes in such sentiteeiitb or re^ 
fleetioni as the objoets ftroonid Ana IniqiiM ; bvt who ar« 
booild hi i^y ettn hem their recfproell affeclion^^ to hijr 
tiiemselYes nnd^r coMlMal rbstrai»t« Eloiia and I hffird^ 
ever walk o^ tog«tlie#j biit «oihe stifling or piuhlret^ie obv 
jeet pots her m mind of ^s dtsagveeobie drcotmtanoo* 
<< Alas I (tafd she, wiA gt^ot e«lo«kn^ to oie ooo ity,) 
adM beati<if ul |nrofqpetvft heft>re Us, so lit^y^ so asllttftlliiig: in 
oar eyes, is a didad Add lifeless scene In Okme of the unftvtdii^ 
Bate Wolmar. lit alt- that hatmoay of ^rtBiated beii^s which 
natore dis^tlays, in Vain do thejr oiiite to spoak th^il' Mak<»^ 
praises M« Wolmar perceives Miy a prefoaod vad eterMt 
sileilce.'' 

You who kxK&w Ehrfsfa, who know ^hat Asi%hl her eo»« 
munioaitiTe aditid takes in impaarttag Itii aetithneiits ^ think 
what she must suffer by such constraint, even though k were 
attended with mo otiier kicdiif ^ieiiet thUft that Msoeh^ ntt^rre 
whkh IB pecoliariy Magreoiable b^tweeil twopidrsioafif »9 likli- 
^hatel^ eonnetsted. But Elbfeahasniuth greafter caoae of «ieiisi« 
ness» Inimhr doeBslieoi^iosetiiosehiif^«ihla^terioif)^<i«e 
c^eadful idea» that tv^h tpon h(^ ffitfiA Th^ tmm if ith 
redoubled foree, And distdftb et«#y te^ttiefti of her'life* Hd# 
horrid avst ft btf ibr f^A an afi^«lfofl4io nAh td iUmk the 



liSttl^ile B^inl; is lli^ ftireiigeT ^ kis ^JIRlliMI tttfitwtii t tm, 
tMttk ^ liap)[)iiies6 of Mm oA whom he> dWti deprndv^ mtut 
end with his life; and to behold a trepreblite Of Gob i^ Atf 
f)Mll«i^ Of her . chiidreA ! All h(Bf sWMtaefts Of diiporftlon ean 
iMf^f l^ertd her fhnn f(kllillg into despair it «hb lMrritil« 
id^ ; her reViifiM Oni)^ Wbkh makes her feel Cor the IniM^ 
Uty Of Her husband, yieldiih|; ber istrei^ to saj^j^rt it ^^U 
H^v«b (she will sottftthlies ^y) reftiies me th^ iMntereiMi of 
tMs hooesl inii^, I harebut one blessing to aaki whldi i«» 
diat I mny dtebefore him." 

Sttl&h^my Lord, is the toO just caiHie of Blol«li*s ohigriiis 
sneh is the secret affliction which preys on her mind, and. li 
aggravated by the fibre fth« takes to^toceal it Atheism, 
which titalkfr afbi^d imdb|ttised among the Papists, is oUI. 
ged to htd« its head In etery coant^, where rsasvn, glring 
a sanction to i^el^ion^ deprives Infidolfe of all (Mtcnse. Its 
principles aH natarillly destructiye ; and though they find 
partisans amf6ng the rich and gr^t, who promote them, they 
211*6 held ih the iktmost faorrOr by an opptMed and mfoetable 
f/^le; WhO^ seeing their tyrants tiliis fre^ frote the 
ehly cnrb to restrain their insolen^e^ eOmfert thetnsalves with 
the hope of another life, their imly consolation in this. Mrs. 
Vf oimar, foreSeeihg the ill consequences of her husband's 
scepticism, and bmg desirous fo preserve her children from 
the bad effects of so dangerous an exaMple, prevailed on him 
to keep his principles a secret; to which she Ibund no great 
trouble to perstuide a man, who, tibOugh honest and sincere, 
is yet discreet, nnafiitoted, without vaUlly, and for from wish* 
mg to deprive others of a bksding which he himtrelf cannot 
enjoy. In cbns^uence of thts^ he keeps his tenets to hlm^ 
self; b6 goes to church #ithtts; tonformb himsrif to cus* 
torn ; and witiioikt tnakii^ a verbal donfesslcHi of whnt M do^s 
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Bot believe, s?oidsgi?ing scandid, and pays all that respect. 
to the established religion of the country which the state has 
a right to demand of its citizens. 

They have been married now ahnost eight years^ daring 
which time Mrs, Orbe only has been in the secret ; nor pro- 
bably would she of herself eyer hare discorered it. Such: 
care indeed is taken to save appearances, and with so little' 
affectation, that^ after having spent six weeks together in Ae 
greatest intimacy, I had not the least suspiipion ; and should 
perhaps nerer hare known M. Wolmar's sentiments oa- 
religious matters, if Eloisa herself had not apprised me of 
them. 

Sereral motives determined her to that confidence : in the 
first place, a too great reserve would have been incompatible 
with the friendship that subsists between us. Again, it would 
be only aggravating her uneasiness at her own cost, to d^ny 
herself the consolation of sharing it with a friend. She was, 
besides, unwilling that my presence should be long an obsta. 
cle to the conversation they frequently held together on a^ 
subject she had so much at heart. In short, knowing you 
intended soon to join us here, she was desirous, with the con. 
sent of her husband, that you should be previously made ac- 
quainted with his sentiments; as she hopes to find, from your 
prudence and abilities, a supplement to our hitherto fruitless 
efforts, worthy of your character. 

The opportunity she laid hold of to place this confidence 
in me made me suspect also another reason, which, however, 
she herself never insinuated. Her husband had just left us ; 
we lived formerly together ; our hearts had been enamoured 
of each other ; they still remembered their fprmer transports ;. 
had they now forgot themselves but for a moment, we had 
been plunged into guilt and infamy. I saw plainly she was 
fearful of our private conversations, and sought to prevent 
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the consequmioes she feared; and I wa4 myself too well con. 
Tiaced, by the remembrance of wbat happened at MeiUerie^ 
tliat they who confide least in themselres, are the safest to be 
trusted. 

Under those groundless apprehensions which her natural 
timidity inspired, she conceiyed she could take no better pre- 
caution than always to hare a witness to our couTersation, 
whose presence could not fail of being respected ; and to 
call in, as a third person, the awful and upright Judge who 
sesLTctjfis the heart, and is priyy to the most secret actions of 
men. Thus, committing herself to the immediate protection 
of the DiTinity, I found the Deity always between ns« 
What criminal desire could ever assail such a safe^ard ?. 
My heart grew refined by her zeal, and I partook of her 
virtue. 

Thus, the gravest topics of discourse took up almost all 
our private conferences in the absence of her husband ; and 
since his return we have resumed them frequently in his pre. 
sence. He attends to our conversation, as if he was not at 
all concerned ; and, without despising our endeavours, some, 
times advises us in our method of argument. It is this which 
makes me despair of success ; for had he less sincerity, one 
might attack that vicious faculty of the mind that nourishes 
his infidelity ; but if we are to convince him by dint of rea. 
soning, where shall we find information that has escaped his 
knowledge, or arguments that have eluded his sagacity ? For 
my part, when I have undertaken to dispute with him, I have 
found that all mine have been before exhausted to no purpose 
by £loisa ; and that my reasoning fell far short of that pa. 
thetic eloquence which, dictated by the heart, flowed in per. 
suasive accents from her tongue. I fear, my Lord, we shall 
never make a convert of this man. He is too frigid, not im. ^ 
moral; hb passions are not to be moved: sensibility, that 
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ianftte proof o€ 41m tratii of MligtoA^ k Watttiflg ; imd te 
want of tills aloao is Qftoagb to intAMftte tttt otheri . 

NotwitbdUnding Eloisft's oftro t^ diBgiftjM het «iMa6iiMs» 
from him, he knows and partakes of it ; his discernmeikt #111 
not permit him to be Imposed oti« His own chagrin^ there- 
fore, on account of hers is but too appat^«it» Benoe h^ has 
been tempted sereral times to afllbct a change of sentiments, 
and, for the sake of Eloisa*B peace, to adopt ti^ii^ts he could 
not in hct believe: b^t bis sonl waft abOtethe ifteanness of 
hypocrisy. This disslinnlatioo, instead of imposing om{3o- 
isa, would only hare iCtforded a new caase of sorrow. That 
sincerity, that fVankness, that union of hearisj which now 
comfort them under iheif aflietions, would then have no mor6 
subsisted between them. Was it by making himself less 
worthy her esteem that he could hope to calm her l^ars ? 
No ; instead, therefore, of deceirtng her, he teHs her plainiy 
his thoughts ; but this he does id a manner so simple and 
unaffected, so little disdainfal of received opinions, io 
unlike that ironical, contemptuous behaviour of pk^tended 
free-thinkers, that such melancholy confesnons are extremely 
afflicting. As she cannot, however, ins{^e her husband 
vrith that faith and hope with which she herself is animated, 
she studies with the more assiduity to indulge him in ail 
those transient pleasures to which his happiness is confined. 
** Alas! (said sfie, weepitfg,} if Hie poor unfortunate has his 
heaven in this life, let us matke it at least as agreeable to Mm 
as possible*!" 

* How much more natural is this humane sentiment, than the 
horrid zeal of persecutors, always employed in tormenting the 
unbeliever, as if, to damn him in this life, they themselves were 
the forerunners of devils! I shall ever continue to repeat it; A 
persecutor of others cannot be a true believer himself. 
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nnl rAffi^otHiTi iMAikk diffeMioe ui ofinitothrMrs 
oVer tlieir wAoxk^ gives A fnrtiter p^»of of tbtf irreristiUe ai * 
oendmt of £toito, ia the ooAsolatiMi Witii whtdi tiiat afflic 
tien is tempbred^ racl wbkh, {itorlMps, nb diher peftan in the 
wbHd Would be abld to appty* All their altercatioiis, all 
their di^titeii, oft this iflftportant peiht, so far from fating 
ribe t6 ilLnatute^ ^otttempt^ ei* aoger^ ^nerallj end in some 
aifedting se^ne^ which tiie moire endears them to eath other* 

Omr contefsatbn fiiUing yesterday upon the same subject, 
asi# freqnehtly does When we three are by onrselyes, we 
were led Into A dispnte cbneemkig the ori^ of eyil ; in 
whieh I endearotred to pro?e,T^at no absellite or general 
eril existed lit the systetai of nafpae; but that even pdrticnlar 
and relative evils were ibiich less in realitjr than in appear, 
anee; and thiit^ on the whole^ tiiey were more than reoom. 
pensed by onr particular and relative good^lAs an example 
of this, I appealed to M. Wolmar himseHpind, penetrated 
with a s^enise of the faapj^ess of his sitnation) I described it 
so jastly^and in such agreeable colours^ that he seemed him- 
self affecM with the descri)>lion, ^^ Such (says he, inter, 
roptkig iAe9)are the dd«dte ai'gumentb of Eloisa: she al. 
wayn substitutes sentiment In the place of reason, and argues 
so stfKtingly, that I CMinot help embracing her at every re. 
plye was it notheri^iosofAical preceptor (added he, smi. 
Ifiig^) that taught h^r Ais asaiiner of reasoning?'' Two 
months before, this piece of pleasantry would have crruelly 
dioeon^erted me; bat my first elnbarra&smcftit was now over, 
and I joined in the laugh : nor did Eloisa, though she blushed 
a lillle^ appear any more embarrass^ than myself. We con* 
tinited the dlspiite. Wtftmar, net contending about the 
quantity of evil, contented himself with observing that, 
Wh^tlfer little or much, evil still existed ; and thence inferred 
th^ want either of power, wisdom, or goodness in the First 
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Ctnse. I9 cm myptrt, stroictodedBoe Aeorignof pbf. 
ncal eril from the properties of natter, and of monl cvM 
from the free agen^ of man. I advaaeed, ikatpoHMngwmg 
impombie to the Deity, cxo^the creatfon of galMttnces aa 
perfect and exempt from evil as Inmsdl We were in tiM» 
heat of onr dilate, when I peroeired Eloisa had left ns. 
^^ Can yon gness whither she is gone?" (said herfansband, 
seeing me look aroand for her.) ^' I suppose, (sud I) to 
l^ye some orders in her family." — *^ No (replied he) ; she 
would not have left ns at this time for that. Business of that 
kind is, I know not how, transacted wiAont my erer seeing- 
her interfere." — ^^.Tiien she is gone to the nursery ?" — 
^^ No ; her children are not more at lier lieart tiian my coo* 
version.*' — << Well then, (said I,) I know not wlmt she is 
gone about ; but I am well assured slie is employed in some, 
useful concern." — ^^ Still less (said lie, coldly); come, come 
along; you sliall see if I guess right." 

He then stepped softly along the room, and I followed 
him in the same manner : when j coming to the door of Elo. 
isa's closet, and finding it shut, he threw it suddenly open.— - 
O ! my Lord ! what a right did this present us ? Eloisa on 
her knees, her hands lifted up to heayen, and her laoe batited 
in tears I She rose up precipitately, wiping lier eyes, hiding 
her fiice, and trying to escape us : never did I see soaflfect-t 
ing a confusion. Her husband did not give her time to get 
away ; but ran to her iqt a kind of transport : ^^ Ah, my. 
dear ! (said he, embracing her,) eren the fervency of your 
prayers betrays the weakness of your cause : what pre. 
yents iheir efficacy ? If your desires were heard, they 
would presently be granted.''*— ^^ I doubt not, (said she, 
with a devout confidence,) but they, will be granted; 
how soon or late, I leave to . Heaven. Could I. obtain 
it at the expence of my life, I should lay it down with 
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pleaaure^ and tMak the last tke best emplojed of all my 
days." 

Come, my Lord, leaTO those scenes of destniction you 
are now engi^ed in, and act a nobler part. Can a philoso. 
pher prefer the honour of destroying mankind to the virtue 
of endeayouring to save them* ? 



LETTER CXLII. 

TO LORD B 

What ! my Lord, after being absent a whole campaign, 
must you take a journey to Paris? Have you then entirely 
forgot Clarens, and its inhabitants ? Are we less dear to you 

than my Lord H ! or, are you more necessary to that 

friend than to those who expect you here ? You oblige us to 
oppose our wishes to yours, and make me in particular la- 
ment that I have not interest enough at the court of France 
to prevent your obtaining the passports you wait for. But, 
BO matter ; go, visit your worthy countryman. In spite of 
you both, we will be revenged of you for the preference 
given him; for, whatever pleasure you may enjoy in his com. 
pany, I know that, when you come to be with us, you will 
regret the time you staid away. 

On receiving your letter, I at first suspected you were 
charged with some secret commission. If peace were in 
view, where could be found a more worthy mediator ? — But 
when do kings put their confidence in men of worth ? Dare 
they listen to truth? Do they know how to respect true 

* There is here a long letter vrantingy from Lord B to Eloisa. 

It 18 mentioned in the sequel : but^ for particular reasons^ I was 
obliged to suppress it. 
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merit i 19 o, my deai* lotd B^-^, ybd ai^ iiot miid6 fd» ft 
minister of state ; and I tMnk too well of you to imagtild^ 
if you had not beeti bbrh a peef, yoxi would fet^r hdve HseH to 

that dignity. Come, totne, my friisild, foti WBl Be better 

at Clarens thati at coai*h What an agreeilbll^ wtbte^ shall we 
pass together, if the hope of s^ein^ ^dtt h^tki does iloi; 
deceive me ! Our happiness is every day preparing, by the 
arrival of one or other of those privileged minds, who are so 
dear to each other, so worthy of each other's esteem, and who 
seem only to wait for you, to be able to live without all the 
rest of the world. On hearing what a lucky accident 
brought hither the Baron's adversary, you foresaw the con. 
sequences of that rencounter ; it has really fallen out as you 
foretold. That old litigant, though almost as obstinate anc( 
inflexible as his opponent, could not resist the ascendant we 
got over him. After seeing and conversing with Elolsa, he 
began to be ashamed of contending with her father ; and on 
leaving her, set out for Bern, in so favourable a disposition, 
that we hear an accommodation is far advanced, and from the 
fiaron's last letter, expect his return home in a few days. 
This you will already have been told by M. Wolraar : but 
probably you do not yet know that Mrs. Orbe, having settled 
her affairs, arrived here on Thursday last, and resides entirely 
at the house of her friend. As t knew beforehand the day 
of her arrival, I set out to meet her, unknown to Mrs. Wol- 
mar, whom she had a mind to surprize : we met on this side 
Lutri, and returned together. 

I think I never saw her so sprightly and agreeable ; but un- 
equal, absent, giving little attention to any thing, seldom re. 
plying ; talking by fits and starts ; in a word, given up en. 
tirely to that restlessness which is natural to ubj #hen jdst on 
the point of obtaining what we have long aH^tlJr desir^dt 
One would have thought every minute that sh^ ^as afraid cf 
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l»^uig «^bliged to rtttem Her ji^uftiey, tkoitghso loiigde. 
ferted^ vtan waAeHUkkn so pt^cifHiaMf^ tlmf it aididst turned 
tfae headi of btith mistireM aad domcsties. A Whitoisicai diSb 
c^der HpiMNU-ed throttgkout the Whdtt^of her little hkgg^ge. 
If h^ woinon iduigitied^ ta sh^ did evefjr now and then, that 
Bfa« had left something behind^ Clara as constantly assared 
her that she had put it into the tfeat of the coach ; Where, 
upon farther enquiry, it waft not to be found. 

As fthe was unwilling filoisa should hear the rattling of her 
coaoh^ she got dut in the aventle, before we Came to the 
gate ; and scudding acroiKi the court«yard like a sylph, ran 
dp btairs with so mttch pfeciji^itatidii that she was obliged tb 
stop and take breath on the first landing-pltee, before sh^ 
eould get up the next light. Mk Wolttia^ cafne out to iheet 
her^ but she wai in too inttch hatry to speak to him. On 
opening the door of Etoiifa'H aj^artment, I ^aW her sitting 
Bear the window^ with the litHe fiitTriet Oh her knee. Clata 
h^ prepared for her a fine compliment in het way ; a tom^ 
pound of affection and pleasanli-y ; but, On setting her {oot 
oter the threshold, eompliinent and pleasantry were all for. 
gotten j she flew forward tO embrace hei' friend with a tl-an^u 
port imposidble to be described, crying out. Ah ! my dear, 
dear cousin ! Harriet seeing her mothef^ fled to meet tteij 
and crying out Mamma^ MutHfha^ i-an with to mnch force 
against hei"^ that the poor cMd fell backward bh the floor. 
The effect of the sudden appearance of Ctehl, the fall of 
HarHet, the jdy, the apprehensions, thttt seized upon Eloisa 
at that instant, made her gite a tlolent shtiekj and faint 
away, Clara was going to lift np the child, when she sat^ 
her friend turn pale, which made hef hei^tate whom id assist ; 
till^ sedng me take up Harriet, she fieW to the relief of 
Eloisa; but, in endearouring to /ecoter her, sunk dOWn 
likewise in a awoon by the side of her fdend. 
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The childy seeiiig them both without motloa) made such 
load lamentations as soon brought the little French woman 
into the room ; the one clung about her mother, the other 
ran to her mistress. For my part, I was so struck, that I 
stalked about the room, without knowing what I did, yenting 
broken exclamations, and making inyoluntarj motions to no 
purpose. Wolmar himself, the unsusceptible Wolmar, seemed 
affected. But where is the heart of iron whom such a scene- 
of sensibility would not affect ? Where is the unfortunate 
mortal from whom such a scene of fenderness would not haye. 
extorted tears ? Instead of running to Eloisa, this fortunate 
husband threw himself on a settee, to enjoy the delightful 
scene* ^^ Be not afraid (said he, seeing our uneasiness) : in- 
these accidents nature only is exhausted for a moment, ta 
reooyer itself with new yigour ; they are neyer dangerous. 
Let me preyail on you not to interrupt the pleasure I take in 
this transporting sight, but partake it with me. How nu 
yishingly delightful must it be to you ! I neyer tasted any: 
thing Uke it, and am yet the most unhappy of all here." 

You may judge, my Lord, by the first moment of their 
meeting, the consequence of the re.union of these charming 
fdends. It has excited throughout the whole house a sound of 
gladness, a tumultuous joy, that has not yet subsided. Eloisa: 
was in such an agitation as I never saw her in before ; it was. 
impossible for her to think of any thing all that day, but to. 
gaze on her new yisitor, and load her with fresh caresses. 
Nobody eyen thought of the saloon of Apollo ; there was no 
occasion for thinking of it when eyery place gaye equal plea, 
sure. We were hardly, eyen the next day, composed enough 
to think of making an entertunment on the occasion. Had 
it not been for Wolmar, eyery thing would haye gone wrong.: 
In the mean time, every one was dressed in the best manner. 
No other care was admitted than what tended to amusement. 
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The entertamment was not .grand, bnt exiremdy jojons; 
tbroughont tiie whole there reigned a pteasing confusion and ' 
disorder, which were its greatest embeUishment. 

The morning was spent in putting Mrs. Orbe in posiessimi 
of her employment of intendant or housekeeper, and she be- 
trayed the dame eagerness to enter into her office, as a diild: 
4oes after a new play-tfaing ; at wbich we were iiighly diterted. 
In enteringthe saloon at dinner, both cousins w#re agreeftbly. 
surprized to see on every side their names in cypher, arti*. 
fidally formed with flowers. Eloisa guessed in an instant to 
whom i^e was obliged for that piece of ingenuity, and enu' 
braced me in a transport of joy. Clara, contrary to former 
custom, hesitated to follow her example, till Wolmar jepru 
manding her, she blushed and embraced me* Her sWeet 
confusion, which I observed but too plainly, had an effsct on 
me which I cannot describe ; but I could not feel niyself in 
her arms without emotion. 

After dinner, a fine collation was set out in the Gyneceumy 
or woman's apartment 5 where, for once, M. Wolmar and 
I were admitted, and were entertained agreeably. . In the 
evening all the house, now increased by three persons, as. 
sembled to dance. Clara seemed ornamented by the hands 
of the Graces, never having appeared to so much advantage 
as on that day. She danced, she chatted, 'she laughed, she 
gave orders, she was capable of every thing. Having pro* 
tested she would tire me out, she danced down five or six 
country.dances in a breath ; and tiien reproached me for 
footing it with the gravity of a philosopher. I, on the other 
hand, told her she danced like a fairy ; that she was full as 
mischievous, and that sh^ would not let me rest night nor 
day.— *^ You shall see t0 the contrary, (said she;) here's 
that will. set you to sleep presently :" with that she started 
up, and led down another dapc^. 
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Skm wu really iadifilti^Ue : bnt it Wm oliafwbe wiA 
Bloiia } Bk^ eoiild ImMy skipporl hanM:^ iier ImtoM inms. 
bled as she dailced ; bIhb was lo« nivch affieetad to be ^IwerM. 
Qae ni^fat obserte a taAr of j4j etely new and tkeo tridtle 
fnMn ber i^es | tbe Rgafdsd ba# aalnid nilh a kind of de« 
lidMM traiuffiSTt ; tilok a pleasv^e km coaceiviag beiisfltf the 
gaetft for Whom the eateriaiailieBt wi» iMde, aad looked 
fyiMj vpoA Ckfa as tfa« mistreBi of the faoaae who entoiA 
tabled hei^. 

After supper^ I phtjedoff the.fireiiworks I bad brdtighl 
firOtt'ChlDa) wMeh had a prettj efibct. We sat 0)^ graal 
pwrt of the night. At length it became timie to break op t 
Mrs. Orbe watf tired, or had daneed enottgh to be so $ and 
Eiofsa was desirous she shoald not sit up too late. 

After this w^ bedaaie iasebsiblj tranqail^ -and good order 
took pkiOe. Clara^ giddjr ai^d ittconsidef ate as she seems^ 
knows how to check her sallies, and ptit on an air of axithow 
nty^ when she pleaiieB4 She has^ besides, great good sense, an 
^Diaisite discernment^ the penetratipn of Wolmar^ and the 
goodness of Eloisa; and though extivmely liberal, has a 
gdOddM of disoireti^ii bi- her generosity ; for, though left 
so yoang a widow, and chal^ged with the care of a daughter, 
the fortunes of both Idcrease in her hands j so that there is 
M reason td apprehend the house will, under her dir^ctiou, 
be less pradiently goTerned than before. In the mean time, 
Eloisa has the satisfh^tiOn of deroting belrsdf entirely to an 
o^upation tndre agreeable to her taste ; that is, the education 
df her children : afid I doubt not but Harriet will profit 
^eatly by one 6f her motiiers having relieved the other. I 
My her tto^rd, becadse, by th^s manner in which they boA 
behate io her, it is diAcult to distbigaish Which is really so f 
so that SMie tti'Mgf^ri who ai'rlV^ here tb.day, are stilly ot 
appear to be, in doubt about it^ lu f^^ they both Ml heit 
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loTe for both, and pays tlwm equal dMHeii^e. If tiMf Mfiei 
arturtded wfaote child it i#5 eaoh aas^p^en ie U lmi» : if 
Hfirriet bcf questimhed^ fcbe sof s that ftlie has «lvt> fii#fi^rt ; 
flr# tiMt it t^ A<r wtoiat people kir§ ptfleriiNi^ Tire ttidM dli« 
ceniing) heWervl*, thiri: her tlw cMM of Elotfta ; Hafirtety 
wiose father wat of a Mi eoiliplexiott, h^ig M)r like her, 
and soiMtimes rebenkb&ig her in feattirM* A f rebl^i^ tak^ 
tenrtl teirfte#D98s eppeohv aisb hi ^e M>ft regbrii t>f BlolM 
thali itt the sprightlicr looks of Clar^ The «ldld |li«l 611 I1U6 
a ivore respeclfarah*, and is more resetted In her behatiottr 
before ^e fiMfmer* She ^lal»8 herself hm^lHUtHHQ^ dflefl«r 
on the side of Eioisa^ becaiMe Ihe aioit freqttefltljr HUMii fo 
hen It must be isoHlieesed att ap^eanmeeti IU« in hiWt Of 
ovr UHh mftm^u; and I peroeit« the dete^dti is so Agree, 
aide to the two coushi^, that it majr be sofiietities ^rhAp§ 
intmded* 

Itt A fbrtaight, ny Lord, ^othi»g will be VraAtiiig hete Mi 
fBver presence | and ifhen f oil are l;il!4ved^ I shall hA¥e A 
rery badvpinion of that man wh» ShftU be teupted t6 ranisaek 
the world for a tirtae, or a pleastlfe, #hith iMbtf n6t be 
found itt this house% 



LfiTTER CXmt. 
TO LORD B * 

Fob ihese three days past I l^ave attempted ereiy eyening 
snccessiTely to write to 70U ; but found myself, through the 
fatigue of the day, too sleepy to effect my purpose at night, 
and in the morning I am again called upott early t# my eitki 
ploy ment. A pleasim tra^uilfity, aMve IntoxiBatiBg thea 
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wine^ tiJLCft poiseMton of mj senses, and I cannot, whiioiit 
legret, bear a ttoment^s arocation frbm tiie new and agree- 
able amusements I find here. 

I cannot, kideed, ooncieiTe that any place would be dts. 
agreeable to me in such company ; bat do you know why 
Clarens in itself is agreeable ? It is, that here I find myself 
actually in the country, which I could hardly ever say- 
before. The inhabitants of cities know not how to enjoy the 
country ; they know not what it is to be there ; and, even 
when they are there, know not what to do with themselres. 
Hiey are ignorant of all rustic bilsinSess and amusements ;. 
they despise them ; they seem at home aSs if they were in a. 
foreign country, and I am not at all surprized that they are 
displeased with it. Among the country people we 6lu>uld lire* 
as they do, or not associate with them at all. 

The Parisians, who imagine they go into the country, 
mistake the thing ; they carry Paris along with them. Thi^y 
are attended with tReir singers, their wits, their authors, and 
their parasites. Cards, musick, and plays, engross all their 
attention* ; their tables are spread in the same manner as at 
Paris ; they sit down to their meals at the same hours ; are 
served with the same dishes, and in tiie same pomp : in a 
word, they do just the same things in the country as ^ey did 
in town, where, for that reason, it had been better they had 
stayed ; for, however opulent they are, or careful to omit 
nothing they are accustomed to, they always find something 
wanting, and perceive the impossibility of carrying Pbris 
altogether along with them. Thus, that variety they are so 

* Hunting, indeed, might be added. But this exercise is now 
made so commodious, that there is not half the fatigue or pleasure 
in it there used to be. Bujt I shall not here treat of this subject, 
which would furnish too much matter to be inserted in a note : I 
may take occasion, perhaps, to speak of it elsewhere. 
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fnid of elad«» tfirfr search ; Hiey are acquainted 0QI7 wifli 
one maimer of liTing^ and are therefore a continiial burthen 
io themselTes. To me every rural employment affords some-Tl 
thing agreeable ; nor is there any so painful and kboiloin as 
to excite our compassion for the labourer. As the ollject of 
both public and private utility, hudiandiy is peculiarly inte. 
resting ; and, as it was the first emfdoyment of man in his 
state of innocence, it fills the mind with the most pleasing 
sensations, and affects us with the agreeable ideas of tho 
golden age. The imagination cannot help being warmed by 
the prospects of seed-time and harvest : if we look around ns, 
and see the fields covered with hay-makers, and with flocks 
of sheep, scattered at a distance, one is sensibly affected 
with a pleasure arising one knows not how. The voice of 
nature thus sometimes softens our savage hearts, and though 
its dictates ajre too often fruitless, it is so agreeable that we 
never hear it without pleasure. 

I must confess, tibat the misery whiclMlappears on the face 
of some countries, where the taxes devour the produce of the 
earth, the eager avarice of a greedy collector, the infleable 
rigour of an inhuman master, take away much of the beauty 
of the prospect. To see the poor jaded cattle ready io ex. 
pire under the whip ; to see the unhappy peasants themselves 
emaciated with fasting, clothed in rags, groaning with fa. 
tigue, and hardly secured from the inclemencies of the 
weather by their wretched huts : these are deplorable sights, 
and it makes one almost blush to be a man, when one thinks 
how the very Titals of such poof objects are drained, to 
satisfy their cruel roasters. But what pleasure is it, on the 
other hand, to see the prudent and humane proprietors, in 
milder governments, make the cultivation of their lands the 
tilltrument of their benevolence, their recreation, their plea- 
sures 1 to see them with open hands distribute the bounties 
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of Providence ! to see their servaats, their cs^e, md erjunf 
creature about th^oi, lattea on the «J>imd4A^e tha^t flowf from 
their btM^ns, their cellars, aad graivuries ! to ce^ them yqr. 
rouuded with peace and plentj, aad inake, of the e^nptoy- 
ment that enriches them, & continm^ entertainoieBt ! 9qt 
is it possible for one to be inattentiTe to the agreea^e iUuslow 
vhi(^ such object^ present 2 We forget the ag^ ife live ip, 
aod .the.Toice of our <:oQtemporarie(^ and mce transported in 
in^g||ipatiQp to the time of the patrjarobs ; wf ai^e di^rous to 
1^ ooe'a own hands to irprk s to join in the rustic leoipiay- 
mc^t, and partal^e of the happiness anpexed to M« Oh! 
how delightful were the days of loye a^d inpoceiiofe, wheiii 
tbe women were affecti<Hiate and modest) tte map simple aad 
content ! Snch were the days when a lover did not regret 
fourteeif years of servitude to obtain Jbis mist^resa. Fair 
daughter of Laban ! keeper of i^j father's flocks, how ami- 
able must thou have been ! how irresistible thy charms ! NOf 
nev^r doth beauty exert its power so much as when in the 
mid^t of rural scenes a|id rustic simplicity. Here is the real 
seat of its empire ; here she sits on her throne, surroui^ed 
by the Graces ; adorn^ by whoae hapd§, she' captivatea all 
beholders. £xc)ise this rhapsody, my Ti'erd ; T return now 
to my subject. 

For this month past, the autumnal heats have been pre^ 
paring a favourable vintage, which the frost has already in* 
duced us to b^^iu* ; the parched leaves falling off the vines, 
aud e^Lposing to view the clustered grapes, whose juicy ripe. 
aess invites the hands of the gatherers. Vines loaded with 
this (i^lutary fruit, whi^h Heaven bestows on the unfortunate 
' a cure for all their woes : the sound of the casks, tubs, 

* The vintage is very late in this country ; because the piin- 
oipal crop is of whUe wines ; to which the frost is of service. 
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m4 tafw, m^AA thej ure hooping on ^v«rf lide ; the cOQg^ 
i>f Hie giit)ieref«, witinvfcoMi the ^rintiige re-ecb^ep j an^ tba 
i^ontiilual lyottitig backwafds and forwards of tl^ose wlio 
cariPjF ibe grtqpes to tke piwM ; tlie tordk 90lind of ihe ritftic 
insliwneiitg that anivMe tlie pee^le lo w orfc ; ^ agreeaW^ 
a«d affentteg pietare of a genera) goo4 kilinottf 9 vhidi sew^ 
io he .extended at that time over the face of ^ whole earth ; 
add io these the ibg, which the 8«ii eshalei m a morning^ 
and draws up |&e the ciurtaia of a Ae^tve, to displaj p^ de« 
ligfatftd a scene ; aJl conspire te give it the aif 6f an enter- 
tainment ; and that an entertainment which is the nu>re 
pleasing on reflection that it is the onlj one in which inaa)4nd 
have art enough to join utiiit|r with delight, 

M. Wolmar, who has one of the Siest viaeirards in the 
cauntrj, has made all the necessary prepamtf 00s for his tIu^ 
tage. His baclu, his wfai^e-press, his e^lar, his casks, a^e 
all ready for 4hat delicious liquor for which ihey are designed* 
Mrs. Wolinar henielf takes ol^ige of the crop ; tiie choice of 
the labourers, and tlie order and distribution ol the several 
parts of Hie work falling to her share. Mrs. Orbe tal^es care 
of all entertainments, and of the payment of the. day. 
latbourers, agr^ably to the police established here. As to 
WJ F^t, I fillet set to ins|)ect the press, and enforce the di- 
I e<^ion8 of Eleisai wlv> cann^it bes^r the steam of the back9 ; 
and Clara did not fall to recommend me to this employ, a? it 
is so well adapted, she says, to a toper. Thus, every one 
having an allotted task, we are all up early in the morning, 
and are assembled to go to the vine-yard. Mrs. Orbe, who 
never thinks herself sufficiently employed, undertakes fVurther 
to o\>serTe ' and rate those w))p are idle ; in doing which, I 
pan safely say, with r^peot to me at least, that she acqui.t8 

herself with a laalif^n^ jwsiduity- A# to the old Bvon^ 

while we are all employed, he walksi o¥lt with hl^ £^^9 ^d 
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comes every ndw and t1ie% to take me from my wofk, to go 
with Mnk a thrii8h.8hooting ; And I am taxed by my com. 
panions with being secretly engaged to him. So that by de. 
grees I lose my old name of phQosopher, and get tiiat of an 
Idler ; appellations which in reality are not yery different* 
Ton see, by what I hare told you of the Baron, that we are 
qoite reconciled, and that Wolmar has reason to be content 
with Ids second experiment.* Shall I hate the fiither of my 
friend ! Kb ; were I his son, I could not respect him more 
than I do. In fact, I know not any mah more sincere, 
more open, more generous, or more honourable in erery re« 
spect, than this old gentleman. But the extravagance of his 
notions and prejudices is odd enough. Since he u certain I 
cannot be united to his family, he is extremely civil ; and, 
provided I be not his son-in-law, he will readily gire up 
every thing, and allow me a superiority to himself. The 
only thing'I cannot forgive him, is, that when we are alone, 
he will sometimes rally the pretended philosopher on his 
former lectures. His pleasantry on this head hurts me, and 
-I am always vexed at it ; but he tarns my resentment into 

* This will be better understood by the following extract of a 
letter from Eloisa, not inserted in this collection : ** This (said 
M. Wolmar, taking me aside) is the second proof I intended to 
put him to, if he bad not paid great respect to your ^ther, I 
should have mistrusted him.''—- ^ But (said I) how shall we recon- 
cile that respect to the antipathy that subsists between them T— 
^ It subsists no longer, (replied he.) Your father^s prejudices have 
done St. Preux all the harm they could ; he has no further reason 
to fear them ; he is not angry at your father, but pities him. The 
Baron, on his side, is no longer jealous of St. Preux ; he has a good 
heart ; is sensible he has injured him, and is sorry for it. I see 
they will do very well together, and will for the future, sec each 
other with pleasure. From this moment, therefore, I shaU put an 
entire confidence in him.'' 



xi^^palt^ ^t^dnjn,]^ ^^ Gi^me al<u^| kt is ga bring down i| 
thniahor two ^ wfi haxa carried 'ttiis argument fa^ encNigli.** 
jdud thap ha cal)s oi|t, as wa go oat of d^g^Drs ; ^^ Ifere^ 
Clara, ^lara I p^Tide a good supper for your master ; I 
am^ g^iog to gat luqp an appatite." ]^otwith»taadtiig hla afs^ 
^\s0y I can as^nra you he bru8|ie9 amaaf the Tines with U% 
gn% with as much fu:tivity as myself, and is ii^coraparaUy at 
b^tcir marlqun^. I have soaie satisfaction, how^Ter, ii^ 
th^ ha di^res not ^rop a woiq^ before his daughter, the little 
scholar piascribing no. less to b<Mr lather than to her prfMiOptor* 
But to return to our vintaga. * 

It is now a week sii}oe we ha^ been, eooployed ia thi% 
agcecsabl^ oc^pation, yet w® ^^ luurdly doi;^ half ouj^ "WOK^r 
Besides the wi^es intended for sale ^d for common iWf . 
lyhiph are only simply, though ^arefiiUy pflde, ouTt benevo- 
lo fiairy nui^e others of a ^o^q ei^qiiisijte flavonr foi^ us 
dri^lpecs ; I myself assisting in the magical oparations^ 

We ipakfi wines o( ^1^ cQi^ntries Iro^ the grapes, of 094^ 

¥ineyf^4 * ^ ^^ 9^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^'^ *^ stalks of the, 
]||^i|u^h^ to be^ twisfed when tbe grapie is ripe, mi lets th^ 
dry by the heat of th^ sun i^n the stock ; ibr ai^her, sbe. 
l^afi the grapes picked and stoned before they ace pnt into tbe^ 
pi:e3s ; again, for a third sort, she has the red grapes gathei;e4 
b^fj^r^ suur^sing, ^pd 9fir^ll]r.9oqTi^yed^to.thp P^3S, fresh 
y^itti, ifi^ HpffiVk W4 covered with the morning, dew, to 
iqu^ ^Ipjte w)pi«* Sl|e mikes a sjilfa^t wine, ^y putting into, 
i^i^ casks muHy r^u^ed tfi. sl sycnp by evapoxation ; a dry. 
T^in^, by checking its fermentation ; a bitter cordis, by 
stuping wonnwood* ; and a muscadel wine, with the help 
of simples. All these dil^erent wines hay^ their, peculiar me- 

* In Switaecknd they drink a great deal of bitter wine ; and in 
general^ aa die barbs of the Alps have more virtue than the plants 
oi* other toiintri^ they make great use of infusions. 
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fhodfl of prepafation j ejeff one of which Is simple and 
wholesome. And thud an industriouis economy makes up for 
a diversity of soils, and unites twehtj climates in on&fjkxou 
cannot conceive with what assiduity, with what alacnty, all 
our business is done. We sing and laugh all i&y long^ with, 
out the least interruption to our work. We live altogether 
In the greatest familiarity ; are all treated on a footing, and 
jet no one forgets himself. The ladies put on none of their 
Ane airs, the country women ar9 modest, the men droll, but 
Herer rude. Those are the most caressed who sing the .best 
songs, tell the best stories, or hit off the best joke. Our 
good understanding even gives rise to pleasing bickerings be. 
tween us, and our mutual raillery is exerted only to show 
how far we can bear, with good temper, each other's severity. 
There is no returning home to play the gentlefolks ; we stay 
all the day long in the vineyard; Eloisa having caused a 
lodge to be built there, whither we retreat to warm ourselves 
when cold, or to shelter us when it rains. We dine with 
the peasants, and at their hour, as well as work with them. 
We eat their soup, a little coarse indeed, but very good, and 
reasoned with excellent herbs. We laugh not at thdr down- 
right behaviour and rustic compliments ; but, in order to 
free them from restraint, give in to their own ways, without 
affectation. This complaisance on our side also is not lost 
upon them ; they are sensible of it ; and seeing that we are 
so ready to go out of our way for them, they are more 
willing to go on in their own for us. At dinner the children 
are brought from the house, and pass the rest of the day in 
the vineyard. How rejoiced are the peasants to see them ! 
then, taking them up in their sturdy arms, they bless them, 
apd wish th»t Heaven may prolong theii* days, tOi resemble 
their* parents, and make them in likis manner a blessing to. 
their country. When I think that the mo(»t of these men 
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baTe borne arms^ and nnderstand the use of the sword and 
musket as well as the management of the hoe and pruning 
knife, in seeing Eloisa so loved and respected by them, arid 
herself and children received with sach affecting acclamations 
I cannot help calling to mind the virtuous and illustrious 
Agrippina showing her. son to the troops of Germanicus. 
Incomparable Eloisa ! who exercises in the simplicity of prS. 
vate life the despotic power of wisdom and beneficence ; your 
person a dear and sacred trust deposited H^ the hands of your 
countrymen, every one of whom would defend and protect 
yon at the hazard of his own lift ; it is yours to live more 
securely, more honourably, in the midst of a whole people 
who love you, than monarchs surrounded with guards. 

In the evening, we all return home cheerfully together ; 
the work-people being lodged and boarded with us all the 
time of the vintage ; and even on Sundays, after the evening, 
service, we assemble and dance together till supper.time. 
On the other days of the week, also, we remain altogether, 
after we are returned home, except the Baron, who, eating 
no suppers, goes to bed early, and Eloisa, who, with h^r 
children, stays with him till his bed. time. Thus, from the 
time we take upon ourselves the business of the vintage, till 
we quit it, we never once mix the city and country life to- 
gether. These Saturnalia are much more agreeable and dis. 
creet than those of the Romans. The contrast tliey effected, 
was too preposterous to improve either the master or the 
slave ; but the peaceful equality which prevails here re- 
establishes the order of nature, is productive of instruction 
to some, of consolation to others, and of a friendly connection 
between all*. Our assembly-room is an old hall, with a 

* If hence arises a kind of equality not less agreeable to those 
who descend than to those who are elevated, does it not follow, 
that all conditions of life are in themselves almost indifferent ^ 
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g^fi9^,dfyfuitfy aad-agpod fire ia it. Oq ^ lyifM^Ue^iece 

are ligh^d up thr^ latpps, made, by M, Wolgiar's pr^ers, 

of tip, just to catch the smoke, and reflect the . light. To 

ppj^ent.giYing rise to envy, eyeiy thif^ is, carefif Ijy t^^i^^ded 

that mji^t ia the eyes of these poor people appear mor^^f^stly 

thaa what they meet with at Jhpme ; no other i«vupk f^f opi|}€;i|Qe 

^Ing displayed than, the c^hpice, of tj^e best of cp^i^ipya thio^, 

^And a little more .profusioip in their distributiqu. Sqpper is 

„serred upon t;nro4ifi^ tallies ; wh^re t)ie pomp^nd luxury of 

..entertainments is amply suppli^ bj gO()d l^uu^oar /^^d.pjj^ty. 

J^y^ry. one sits .do,wn to liable, master, laJ^urets, . and ^er. 

..▼ants ; erery one without distinction gets up to .help MtDielf, 

without exception or pfeference ; the w}iole repast i^n4Ulg Jii 

.gratitude and festiTlty. All driqJL at their discretion, ,su|{ject 

,to no other rules than those of dei^ency ;^d sobriety. TJbe 

presence, of superiors^ whom they, so, truly respect, keeps^the 

.work. people within bounds ; yet lays no.jrestr^Mj^t cm their 

ipa^e apd c^?^rfulness. And si^i^ould ,afiy one happen U> forget 

^ himself, a^pd^gire ojSence,.the company is not dis^HVbed by 

.reprimands, the offender being dismissed il^e next^ayi with. 

^ o^t farther, notice. 

Thus do I take adrantagcof t)i,e p^i^^t^res of. the cpui^t^y 
and <jhe,sf^5on. I resume the free4om,of liyiog after the 

since people are .not always cpafiued to thorn N^eggaraare.un* 
, happy, because the^ are always beggars ; kings .^e miserable, be- 
cause they are always kiugs. People in a middling condition ace 
the happiest, because they can easier vary their circumstances to 
enjoy the pleasures of those above or those below them. They are 
also more intelligent, because they have an opportunity of kuow- 
ing more of the prejudices of mankind, and of comparing them 
with each other. This seems to me the principal.^ reason why, 
generally speaking, peoj[>le of a middling station in life are the 
most happy, and are persons of the best^ sf^se. 
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mKkliierorthecoaiiti7,.aiid^t6-di<ftikpi^^ pmttf oleeti ; 

but I driok nonb tiut is not poared'ovt bf tb* binds' of dii«r 

or other of ibid tivo conrins ; wbo teke upon tbMato'nitittBiitti 

my fiMTst bf the strength of 1117 h«id^ aiid tiy mmig^tkf 

reasdB as they think proper ; noi' do^ mij> one know^ b^dnf 

hu^ to manage it, or has like tiieiii the ait to gi^ of tatef it* 

ttwaj from me at^ pleasaml Whentba fbtigiie of tiMF day^' or 

the length and' fesdflt)r of the repast^ add to the jtti^iigfiiioi^ 

file liqm^r, I indulge' m)i«elf n^itfaont restiltitiii the^saHiasIt 

inspires. They are no loi^r snch as I" need tfiippresir^^ nw^ 

ilk the presenee of the i^agacioas WolmaK I am«iio loiigMr 

afiaid his peiietnrtiiigieje i^onld* 1^ intotbil bottfMttI of wHf 

heart ; and, whenat^ndiar idea arises in my iti^no^, one 

look from Clara dissipates it ; ode look of EkHMa nti^feei^iticr 

Mnsh' for idy i^eaknew* 

After sapper^, -we sit up an* bodr or two' to 'Strip faMpf 
«f ery otib siagiBg. a song in tvutii Sometee^itiie ifom^iysiiifl 
all together^ eroitfe sings aioitoy and the rest join in clNMOi 
tb th^ borthen of thesong. Mbst of tiieir soogs wtmolAMm^ 
^iftBfn&ykry lEgveeable txinesi Ther^ ii( notwitibniaildhig^ 
somediibg antique and affectiiiig^ #hilA^. on tlir iriMe, is 
▼ery plehMag* Tb^tvoidr ore gifenendlyf Tory shnplsy unj 
MffdciHsdy and ofbsn Tery sorrowfbl r they ai^^! wet^t hdf s s ^' 
entertaining. Clara cannot forbear smiliflf^. Bota Uashihgy 
and mysdf from giving a si|^ when Ae^saow^turMManld ex. 
prtsssibns a»e repeslted' in these songs wMch' lunto heretoibrh 
fern made use of between us. 0« Aasd o^casldns, the*itoji 
membrance of times pii'st rttshto upoot ny mhid*:- I^awseiaed 
with a tiwmblki'g, an insupportable^ burthen' oppresses* my 
heart,,- and leaves so deep an impressiott-of sorrow, that I oaii 
faatdly shake it ofl I And, . i^v^rthiiless^- in* those e>^eniags^ 
a' sort of pleasure which I cannot d(Nctibe^ lind whi)Bb>ii uti. \ 

veiftbeless Tery great* 

G Z 
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The ubJoii of people of different conditions^ the simplicity 
of their occupation, the idea of ease, concord, andtrinqniU 
lity, the peaceful sensation it awakes in the sonl ; these alta* 
gether hare sometlttng affecting that disposes eTery one to 
make choice of the most interesting songs. The concert of 
female voices is also not widioat its charms. For my part, I 
am conf inped, that of all kinds of harmony there is none so 
Ikgreeable as singing in unison ; and that we only require ai ya. 
riety of coiicords^^because our taste is depraved. Does not 
harmony, in fact,. exist in every single note ? What then can 
we add to it, without changing the proportions which 
nature has established in the relation of harmonious tounds. 

j Ns^tore has done every thing in the best manner; but we 

1 wo^ddo. better, and so spoil all. 

There is as great an emulation among us about the work 
of . the evei^ing, as about that of the day ; and a piece of to. 
I^ry I was guilty of yesterday, brought me into a little dis. 
grace. As I am not the most expert at hemp- peeling, and 
am Bometimes absent in thought, I began to be tired with aU 
ways being pointed at for doiug the least work. I shovdled 
t)ie stalks witii my feet, therefore, from my next neighbours, 
to enlaiiged)y4>wa heap ; but that inexorable Mrs. Orbe per* 
ceiving it, ma^e a sign to Eloisa, who, xietecting me iu the 
fkct, reprimanded me severely. 

^' Come, come, (says she, aloud,) I will have no injustice 
done here, though in jest ; it is thus people accustom them, 
selves to cheating, and prove rogues in good earnest, a.ad 
then, what is.worse, make a jest of it." 

Iu this manner we pass our evenings. When it is near 
bed*time, Mrs. W6lmar stands up, and says, .'' Come, now 
let us to our fire-works." On which^ every one takes up 
his bundle of hemp*stalks, the honourable proofs of his la. 
bour, which are carried in triumph ioto the middle of the 
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courtyard, and there laid as trophies in a heap, and set on 
fire. Eyery one, howerer, has not indiscriminately this 
honour; but those to whom Eloisa adjudges it, by giTiug the 
torch to him or her who has done most work that evening ; 
and when this happens to be herself, ahedoes it with her own* 
hands, without more to do* This ceremony is accompanied 
with acclamations and' clapping of hands. The stalks soon 
burn up in.a blaztt^ which, asceirds to the clouds ; a real boiu- 
fire, about wMch we laugh and; sing, tiU it ia out. After 
this, the whole company are served, with liquor,, and every 
one drinks to the health of the conqueror, and goes to bed^ 
content with a* day passed in labour, cheerfulness, and inno.^ 
cence, which, he would willingly begin, again the next day^ . 
the next after that, and every day to the last of his lifi9« I 



LETTER CXLIV. 

'TO h; wolmak. 

Enjoy, my dear Wolmar, the frnits.of your labour. Re. 
ceivethe acknowledgements of a heart which yon have taken 
80 math pains ta rendei^ worthy of being offered to your ac. 
ceptance. Never dSd any man undertake so arduous a task ; 
nevef^dtdany one attempt what you have executed ; nor did 
ever a susceptible and grateful mind feel more than that with 
which you have inspired 'me. Mine had lost it9 force, its vi-- 
gour, its very being; but you have restored, them all? I 
waa dead to virtue, to happiness, and owe to you that 
moral life, to which yoU have raised me. O my benefactor ! 
my father! in ff^Ung myself up entirely to you, I can only 
offer, as to the Deity, the gifts I have received at your 
JiaUds. 

• • G4 
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Most I eonfeM to f oti ifiy weakness and my fbart ? Hfther. 
to I hare always distrusts myself* It u not a w«ek ago 
tiiat I blnshedfor the weakness of my heart, and thoa^t aH 
our pains had been lost. Thiit crti^l and discotiraging mo^ 
flMHit, howerer) tiianks to Bearen and you, is past, neTeir to 
retiim* I do not tiiink myself cured, only because yon teR 
me so, butbecansel feel it: Itftandno longer in need of ytdttt 
answering for me, who hare put me in a titkteta answer for 
myself. It was necessary for me to be absent from j(m and 
Eloisa, to know what I shdnld be without your support. It' 
is at a distaiice from her abode that I learn not to h^ afhrid 
to approach her. 

As I write the particulars of our journey to Mrs. Orbe, 
I shall not repeat them here : I am not unwilling you should 
know my foibles ; but I hare not the courage to tell you of 
them. It is, my dear Wolmar, my last fault. I feel myself 
so far already from being liable to commit the like again, that 
I cannot think of it without disdain : and yet it is so little 
a while since, that I cannot acknowledge it without shame. 
You who can so readily forgiremy errors, will doubtless for- 
give the diama witfch attends my refMklance. 

Nothiiig is now warifing to complete my happiness. My 

Lord B 'has told me all. ShidI I Hwv, my dsar Mend, 

be devoted enttrely to yon ? Sfasil I educate yoar chSdren ? 
Shall tha eldest of the tikrae be p^receptor to tlte v^t? WM» 
what ardour have I not desired It : The hdpeisfbth^ thought 
wortiiy of sudb employment has ledovbM my asMiily t^ 
second your paternal care and instmctions. 

How often have I not expressed my eamestness, in^s 
particular, to Eloisa ! with what pleasure hare 1 not inter- 
pretod the discourse of both of yoo jn my fisvoat !! B«t al. 
though die was convinced of my aeal fbr yonv service, and 
seemed ^to approve of its object, she never entered so explL. 
citly into my designs as to encourage me to speak more open- 
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ly^ I* wiii siwible loHglitnti^ertonMritllMkononr tiwr 
to ft^for U. I e3q[>ected of yon «ftd ber that pro^f oTyoiir' 
conideBce andesteeiv* I hsre not- been deee»re4 in my «Xm 
pectnti^n, nor «tell yow^ mj. dear Ms9dik^ hdiflreiae, be d^ 
OMTedin yovri* 

You know that, in the course ofour conrarMftianr.on Ae' 
education of jonr childreo, I haye thrown together upon pa. 
per some of those sept ime at i wbicb such conyersation fur- 
nished me with, and which you approved. Since my depar. 
ture, some new reiiectioBS hare soggested themselves on the 
same subject : I have reduced the whole into a kind of system, 
which, when I have properly digested, I shall communicate 
to yon for your examination. I do not thtek^ h^weveV) I 
shall be able to mak^it iit for your inspecstion till after omT; 
arrival at iioiKhe. 1^. .systet^k is a suB|^emei||> to tbfl^ oC^ 
Eloisa-; or rather^ it i^ nothing more than^ coMectipQ an^* i 
iUustratioQ of her^ ; for- it consists only in rvjl^ tor pre. / 
vent, the naJUiral diiporitl^n fircim beiag.^jHKWd^ i» sntti^^diiig / 
H^ to the laws^and customs^ of soci^y. 

I have recovered my rea^^ by ymt^ oare : my^^ heart la 
^i^n.s^uAd, and at^lifaerty : I see^ my iwyself, beloviied by aU 
whose love I cou)d wish> t^. po^sesin : futurity p1^es^|lt8 me 
with an agreeably pcompepti Witb^ a)l thif, my. silnifotir, 
sbpuld surely be deli^tful; butt it if deer ee;<d 9^y-flio«l shall 
devor eiyoy trao^iility^ A& the end of ounjoufOQF appeoacb* 
es, I see tba crisis of the fate of t^ IliustrJiHU friend : it.k^ 
I, if I may so say, who* <wughtto< decide it* Canii<^ I atleast 
do that: once for him.wJiichhe hasso often donefi^rme ? Gt^ 
not I nobly di8charg^• the greatest and; n|oitii<Op<NiH^t«biy^ 
of ory life? My dear Wobnar, I retain att yonvrl^sscMis in 
my heart ; but, to make tbem usefoj> wJby 4a n^^ i poeseg^ 
yo^v sagamty ? Ah ^ could I but^ que day e^e^I^iidiQ^'-rw 
happy I Conld I, agre^bly to your ppojeQte^ see ps bat Aik 
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assembled togeUier neyer to part again ! Could I entertain a 
wish for any thing on eardi besides ! Yes, one, the aceom. 
plishment of which depends not on yon, nor me, nor any 
other person in the world ; bntoD him who has a reward in 
store for the virtues of Eloisa , and keeps a secret register of 
your good actions. 



LETTER CXLV. 

TO MRS. ORBE, C S ^^ 

WheAe are you, my charming cousin? Oh! where is the 
amiable confident of that feeble heart, which is, on so many^ 
accounts yoiirs ; and which you hare so often comforted inr 
despai^r ? Come, and let me lay open to you the confession of 
its last error. Is it not always your province to' purify it by 
confession aftd pardon ? Is there a fault which it can reproach 
itself witii after it hath confessed it to you \ No, it is no 
longer the same ; and its regeneration is ont^ing to yon : you 
have given me a new heart, which now offers you its first 
services : but T shall not think myself quite free firom that 
which I quit, till I have deposited it in your hands. 

The moment of my life in which I had most reason to be 
contented *with myself, was that in which I left you. Re. 
covered of my errors, I Ipoked upon that instant as the tardy 
aera of my return to my duty. I began it, therefore, by 
jpaying off part of that immense debt I ow^d to friendship, in 
leaving so delightful an abode to folloi¥ a benefactor, a phi. 
losopher, who, pretending to stand in need of my services, 
put the success of his to the proof. The more disagreeable 
my departure, the more I piqued myself on making so great 
a sacrifiice« After having spent half my time in nourislung 
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Ud unhappy passion, I consecrated the other half to justify 
it, and to render, by my virtues, a more worthy homage to 
ber who so long received that of my heart. I proudly contem. 
plated the first of my days in which I had neither given occa- 
sion for my own blushes, for your^s, for her^s, nor for those 

of any one who was dear to me* My Lord B , being 

apprehensive of a sorrowful parting, was for our setting out 
early, without taking a formal leave ; but though hardly any 
body was stirring in the hou^e, we could not elude your 
friendly vigilance. Your door half open, and your woman 
on the watch ; your coming out to meet us, and our going 
In and finding a table set out, and tea made ready, all these 
circumstances brought to my mind those of former times ; 
and, comparing my present departure with that which came 
to my remembrance, I found myself so very differently dis- 
posed to what I was on the former occasion, that I rejoiced 

to think Lord B was a witness of that difference, and 

hoped to make bim forget at Milan the shameful scene of 
fiesan^on I never found myself so resolute before ; I pri- 
ded myself in displajdng my temper before you ; behaving 
with more fortitude than you have ever seen in me ; and 
gloried, in parting, to think I had appeared before you such 
as I was going ever afterwards to be. This idea added to my 
courage ; I supported my spirits by your esteem ; and per- 
haps should have left you without weeping, if a tear, trickling 
down your cheek, had not drawn a sympathetic drop from 
my eyes. 

I left you with a heart fully sensible of its obligations, and 
particularly penetrated with such as your friendship has laid 
roe under, resolved to employ the rest of my life in deserving 

them. My Lord B , taking me to task for my past (oU 

lies, laid before me no very agreeable picture ; and I knew 
by the just.6everity with which he censured my foibles^ that 

G6 
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he was little afrud of imitalkig t1iei». Bepr^tendedi^ never. 
fheleasy to be appreh^isive of it; and »poke to me with^ soiae 
uneasiness of his journey to Rome, and the unworthy attach, 
ments, which, in spite of himself^ led him thither; but I 
saw plainly that he exaggerated his own dangers, to engage 
my attention the more to him, and draw ii off from tho^e to 
which I was myself exposed. Just as we got into T^tenenTQ, 
one of our servants, whawas but badly mounted, was thrown 
off his horse, and got a small contusion on his head :. oft 
which his master had him bled, tmd determined to stay there 
that night. We accordingly dined early, and afterwards^ 
took horses, and went to Bex, to see the salt manufactory ; 
where, at my Lord's desire, who had some particular reason 
for requesting it, I took a sketch of the bnildijig and works, 
so that we did not return to Vilieneuve till night. After- 
supper we chatted a good while over our punch, and went to 
bed pretty late. It was in this conversation he informed me 
of the charge intended to be committed to my care, and whai* 
measures had been taken to bring it about. You may judge 
of the effect this piece of information had upon me ; a con« 
versation of this nature did not incline me to sleep. It waS'^ 
at length, however, time to retire. 

As I entered the chamber appointed for me, I immediately 
recollected it to be the same in wliich I had formerly 
I slept, on my journey to Sion. The view of it made an im« 
pression on me, which would be rery difficult for me to de- 
scribe. I was struck with such lively ideas of what I then 
was, that I imagined myself again in the same situation, though 
ten years of my life had passed away in the interval, and all 
my troubles had been forgotten. But, ala»! that reflection. 
Was but of a short duration, and the next moment oppressed 
me with the weight of my former aflictions. How mortify- 
ing were the recollections that succeeded to my first reverie J 
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iriMt dreadMcomparisQW M^gostod thmnselrtg to my mind ! 
T« pkaanres of eurlyr yooA^; ye exqaisite dfiligfata of a ftrrt 
paswoa ; oii^l wky, said I, dotii3r«ac vemembranoB woimd a 
heart already too mocfa oppnaaed irtth gsiefii? TJtfice bappy 
TreM tlMisft days ! days now no mofe^ in wlacb I loved and* 
was beloved i^gain ; iu which I gave mjwiii ap in peacolnl 
ianoeeoce to the transports of a mutual passiira ; in which I 
drank its intoxicating duaof^ts, and all my fibcuities were los^ 
in the vaptare, the ecstasy, the delirium of lov^e.^ On tiie 
rocks of Meillerie^ in the midst of iroat and siow, witii the 
frightM precipices before my eyes, was there a being in the^ 
creation so happy as i ? and yet I theob wept 1 1 then thongid 
mjrseif unlbrtanate! sorrow er/en then xeatnced-toappiaiieh 
my heart! what, therefore, shonULI ben^w, whenii haso< 
possessed all tiiat my soul held dear, and lost it for eyer*? 1 
deserre my misfortune, for haring been so little sensi|Ae o£' 
my happiness!-^-— did I weep thenB-*^ — -didst tiko» weepB 
unfortunate wretch ! thpu shah weep na more^^^-^-thoQ hast 
no right to weep-*-*— Why is she oot dead? said I, in« a tran* 
sport of rage ; yes, I should then be less unhappy s I could 
then indulge myself in my griefs ; I should embrace her cold 
tomb with pleasure : my affliction should be worthy of hee : 
I might then say, She hears, n^ cries, she seeamy tears, she 
is moved by my groans, she approves and accepts of my ho« 
mage. — ^I should then, at least, have cherished the. hope of. 
being united to her again.— ^Bul she lives, aod is happy in. 
the possession of another.-* — ^She Uves, and her life is my 
death; her happiness is my torment; and Heaven, having 
taken her from me, deprives me even of the mournful plea, 
sure of regretting heif k>ss--- — she lives, but not fox me : she 
lives for my despair, who am an huqdred times Ihrther from 
her than if she were no more. 
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I went to bed under these tormenting reflectioais ; they ac« 
companied me in my sleep, and disturbed it with terrible ap- 
prehensiODb The most poignant afflictions, sorrow, and 
death composed my dreams ; and all the erils I ever felt re- 
presented themselres to my imagination in a thousand new 
forms, to torment me orer again. One Tision in particular, 
alld that the most cruel of all, still pursued me ; and though 
the confused apparitions of Tarious phantoms several times 
appeared and Tanished, they ail ended in the following : 

Methought I saw the departed mother of your friend on 
her deatii bed, and her daughter on her knees before her, 
bathed tn tears, kissing her hands, and receiving her last . 
breath* This scene, which you once described to me, and 
which will neyer be effaced from my memory, was represented 
in striking colours before me. ^^ O my dear mother (said 
Eloisa, in accents that chilled my very soul) she who is in. 
debted to you for her life deprives you of your's! Alas ! take 
back what you gave me, for without you it will be only a life ^ 
of sorrow." — ^^ My child (answered her languishing mo- 
ther) God is just, and his will must be obeyed — you will be 

be a mother in your turn, and"— she could say no more.^ 

On this methought I went forward, to look upOQ her ; but 
she was vanished, and Eloisa lay in her place, I saw her 
plainly, and perfectly knew her, though her face was cover- 
ed with a veil. I gave a shriek, and ran to take off the veil ; 
but, methought, after many attempts to lay hold of it, I could 
not reach it, but tormented myself witli vaid endeavours to 
grasp, what though it covered her face, appeared to me im- 
palpable. Upon which, methought, she addressed me in a 
faint voice, and said, ^' Friend, be composed, the awful veil 
that is spread over me is too sacred to be removed." At 
these words I struggled, made a new effort, and awoke ; 
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-when I found myself in my bed^ harassed with fright and 
f atigne, my face covered with big drops of sweaty and drown* 
ed in tears* 

My fears being a little dissipated, I went to sleep again i 
again the same dream put me into the same agitations : I awoke 
again, and went to sleep the third time, when the same 
mournful scene still presented itself, the same appearance of 
death,- and always the same impenetrable reil, eluding my 
grasp, and hiding from nle the dying object which it C0i» 
Tered. 

On waking from this last dream, my terror was so great, 
that I could not overcome it, though quite awake. I threw 
myself out of bed, without well knowing what I did, and 
wandered up and down my chamber, like a child in the dark, 
imagining myself beset with ph&ntoms, and still fancying in 
my ears the sound of that voice, whose plaintive notes I 
never heard without emotion. The dawn of day beginning 
to cast some light upon the objects in my chamber, senred 
only to transform' them, agreeably to my troubled imagina- 
tion. My fright increased, and at length entirely deprived 
me of reason. Having with some difficulty found the door, 

I ran out of my room, bolted into that of Lord B , and 

drawing open his curtains,*threw myself down upon bis bed, 
almost breathless, crying out, '^ She is gone — she is gone^ 



I shall never see her more." — His Lordship started odt 
his sleep, and flew to his sword, imagining himself attacked 
by robbers. But he presently perceived who it was ; and I 
soon after recollected myself: this being the second time 
of my life that I had appeared before him in such confu- 
sion. 

He made me sit down and compose myself; and as soon as 
he had learned the cause of my fright, endeavoared to turn 
it Inlo • ridicnle ; but, seeing me too deeply affected with it, 
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^hI tfifti the impneaM^mi it hAd naik imib. not to^ Be emSifr 
«ifiu^, he cbimged bta- tonei ^^For-riuuney (aaDdiie, irilk 
an air of seTerity,) you neither deserve my frieodsit^ nor 
^slieem:: badf I tiikegira.%uai!ler'of thd (lains with one of my 
Iboitnifn wluch I have done witii yai% I liad made a nan o€ 
Usi ; but y4ML aca flt for notiUng."^*-^^ It is indeed,, mf 
Lord>. ({anawMBed I) too trne. I had nothing good^ in me bn t 
what cemii from, her^ whom now I shall see mi mons ; and 
9Jtky tl|ereA>irie, good for nothikig.." At. this he smiiad^ and^ 
embraced me. ^^ Come, come, (said he,) endeavour to.dcmi^ 
pose yonrsalf; to«morvow yon wii^ he a.reasoniHie. e3»u 
tnre." He then changed the QonT^raa(ttna> and proposed to 
sist out. The hnraes were accordtagLy ord^tred to be put to^ 
In getting into the chaise^ my Lord whispered somethiog t». 
the postillion ) who immediately dfove on* 

We travelled for some time without spealung. I was so 
taken up vfUb my last night's dream, that I heani;and saw 
nothii^ ; not evi^i observing thftt the lake, w^ch the day bei^ 
fofe wa« on ro}^ ngfit hand, was npia on: m^ l«ft«. The rattKng 
of theohaise upon tiie pavement,. however, at length awoke 
n)e ont of my lethatgy ; I looked up,, and to my g»e«it sniu 
prise, found' we were returned to Clad^nSk About a furlanf 
from tbegate^my Loi4 ordeaedns.toibie^ set down; and ta^ 
king me aside, ^^ Yonseemy design^X^'^^^'^ 9)^ ha^ino needf 
offoitiieK esiplanation : go, thou visimiary mortal^ (continned 
hOy pressing my hand between his,) go, and see her again* 
Happy in exposing your follies only to your friends^ make 
haste^ and I will wait for you here ; but, be sui*e you do not 
returai till youihave removed that fatal veil which is W4>ven.in 
your brain." 

What could I say ? I left him without making: any ans«)er, 
and trembling as I advanced, slowly approached the h<4i9e.. 
What a p)^ said Itomyself> amlgoipgtoac^heKe? hom 
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dikf« I slww myself? wkit pretext iHiv^IlBlrthiiA^ipeefetf 
r«tam ? with wlMt face tva I pkiid sifjr lidienieiri tfi^nM, 
and support thecottteidptttotts leoks ef ih^ gentiitrfti Wok. 
ninr? In shoft^ the nearer I dre# td Hb^ hdnse^ the more' 
ddldiA my feafs settled to ib«^ and the morii cMteraptiU^ 
iB]^ extravi^aiit behfttidttr s liij mind, faoweVdi-^ MR] fnit^yv 
m»^ and I went oa^ tiidii|jli cffity ^p iii6re Bl&w\f, till I eioae 
to the do«rt.yard, wheii I hmtd (he dcm of the Eiysfilia jdM 
op«n mdfihat Bgi^* Seehg n« b^y (^iri« miti I madi^ li 
tdtar ronad the aTiaty, ki^plng as clote tct it as |»dssiiiiil ; I 
then listiaAMdy god tmM heat" jo« eocrv^eiih^Snl ifoflfMilter ; Wt 
thtfti^ I eoidd ti#tdMil|f«ish » word youMd, I thdilghl I 
perceired something in the sound of your Toice iky laAgWfti' 
ing aad tcnd^, ^ui I ooiiiitot htey t» tHih^ttf #tt0ti6ti ; 
«flitnSl()lM^atf«rMflaikdaibtittMri:ti^ i^Mli^iiiWon^sf^ft 
as Is naaai to hot, btfl so mild add {MMkceM (is Wiibltnile& M 
adi was well. - 

This restot«d «ie fO nfty ftenm m oHm^ iM^dHk mW U 
jMd eiftMeSt f roaf i^f dteanf. l pei^^AvM lA^f s^ iMfhedlat^^' 
I7 so aitefedy^at I knglidd iK tiff Aikmiat^atr^ t «M 
while I reflected that only a hedge and a few shrubs prevented 
me from seeing her alire and Tn gobdhealth, whom I imagined 
I should never see again, I renounced for ever my featfnl and 
chimerical apprehenslcms ;=, and determined^ without more 
ado, to return without even seeing her. Yon may believe me, 
Clara, when I protest to you, that I not duly did not see her, 
but' wmt back, pn>Mlof not havfiigbetivaowaaiiasiteFfmsh 
mjr cieiirility tEO lie end, and of iavfMif aitalst ^me0» mmA 
cfoiit to Bqrsel^ as not to liave k said o€ a frioMA «f Loedl 
B ^'s, Ihat ha cfO«ld not get tkm filetlet of a dveoaa^ 

Tiit, aay d^i^co«sin, is what I had to toll you, aiWIia tie 
iMt e<»festion I knro to* mices. Tlsr oUktr parftcatoas of tmt 
journey are not at all interesting ; let it sofioa^ tlioitfcoo^j 
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to assore you, tbat not only his lordship has been rery well 
satisfied with me since, but that I am still more so with my. 
self, who am more sensible of my cure than he can be. For 
fear of giving him any needless distrust, I concealed from luia 
my. pot having actually seen you. When he asked me if the 
yeil was drawn aside, I answered without hesitation in the 
affirmative, and we have not mentioned it since. Yes, cou. 
sin, the Teil is drawn aside for erer ; that veil which has so 
long hood-winked my reason. All my unruly passions are 
extinguished. I see and respect my* duty. You are both 
dearer to me than e?^^. bat my heart knows no difference 
between you ; nor feels the least inclination to separate the 
inseparables. 

We arriTed the day before yesterday at Milan, and tkeday 
after to-morrow we shall leave it. In about a week we hope 
to be at Rome, and expect to find letters from you oa our 
arrival. How tedious will seem the time before .1 shall see 
those two surprising persons who have so long trotibled 
the repose of the greatest mind! O Eloba, O Clara ! no 
woman that is not equal to you is worthy of such a man I 



LETTER CXLVI. 

'from MRS. ORBE. 

Wb t\l waked impatiently to hear from you, so that you 
will easily guess how much pleasure your letters gare our lit. 
tie community ; but what you will hardly imagine is, that 
they should give me less than any other person in the house. 
They all were pleased that you had liapi»ly passed the Alps ; 
for my part I had no i^asure in reflecting that the- Alps 
were between ns. 
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With respect to the particulars of your retam^ we hare 
said nothing of them to the Baron ; besides, I skipped orer 
some of your soliloquies, in reading yDur letter ia companT*. 
M. Wolmar is so ingenions, as only to laugh at yon; bat 
Eloisa could not recollect the last moments of her dying mo* 
th'er, without shedding fresh tearsr. Your letter had no other 
e£fect upon her, than reTi?ingher afflictiooi. 

As to myself, I will confess to ydu, my dear preceptor, 
ikmt I an» no longer surprised to see yon in continual asto* 
nishment at yourself; always committing some new folly, 
and always repeating of it : you hare long passed yonr Ufe 
in self-reproach over ni§^t, and in applauding yourself In 
the morning* 

I will freely acknowledge to you, also, tiiat the great ef. 
fortof yonr courage, in tnming back when so near us just 
as wise you came, does not appear tome so extraordinary as 
it may to you. There seems to me more vanity ia it than- 
prudence ; and I believe, upon the whole, I should have 
liked a little less fortitude, with more discretion. From such 
a manner of running away, may not one ask to what purpose 
you came ? You were ashamed to show yourself, and it is of 
yonr being afraid to show yourself that you ought in fact to 
be ashamed. As if the pleasure of seeing your friends were 
not an ample recompence for the petty chagrin their rtillery 
might give you. Ought yon not to have thought yourself 
happy in the opportunity of diverting us with yonr bewil. 
dered looks ? As I could not laugh at you then, however, I 
wUMaugh at yon now; though I lose half tbe-pleasure in not 
seeing your confusion. 

Unhappily, there is something worse than all this ; which 
is, that I have caught yonr fears, without having the means' 
of dispelling them. That dream of yours has someChbig in 
it so horrible, that I am at once terrified and afliicted with it, 
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in Bpfte of xil I can do. in* retding joAr letOnr I am a^tf to 
blane four i^tation ; after Ihtvie read itl- bfotiie jrvUr sedQ* 
ritj. It islmpoMlble to see a safficientniUbo for jdiir be* 
idg soauich aifectedy andat tbe same time'for your bebdoling 
traDqaih it ib very strange thkt yoar fearlol apprelieiunOiiii 
should prevail'till the very moment in« whidh y6u might ha^e 
been satisfied, and tte< ^ii shoiild 4t6p therew* Anotiier step, • 
a motion, a word kid done tlie bfiilnessl< You werealamted 
wiltouii vsasbn*, and odfopoeed- agaw without oaaise't#baf jsoit' 
liai^ infcotedme witii terror whinh< you no longer feel ; «id^ 
it ajypearsythat if yod hai^egiren aA'in8tte^<meei»3ronr 
life df your fnTtttade,it has! been stiiy expence^^ Sini^ tiie 
receipt of your fatal letter, my heart is constantly o^preseed^ 
I cannot api^oach Eltfisa, without tMMUing at tiie tfaftHig&ts 
of losing her. i tiiink- etery n#w aAd then'Iseea deaiHjr 
prienees^ b t arapi o iMi hevcannlHiance'^ wadf this morning^ as i- 
enAhieed her^ «Bttr» burst inrdlontaniy frottt me^tand poured' 
dowil Ai)r cheeks^ O, AM tieii*! that veil! There U ^oUae^ 
Aing s^prophetMf m ii^ that k tMubles' die every time I think' 
ol it. No^ I eabnot forgive 3rou for not removifeig it when- 
5^on had it M your power^ and I fbar I f^M ife^er hare a- 
niomenVs peace of mind tin I sec yeufagpuft i^ oompatay with- 
ber. You^ must owA, that after hmnf} talked so- long of 
piniOMphy, you ha¥e here giten a very uneeafiobable proof* 
6i yours. Bream agidn, and come and dee your friend» ;- 
it- wei^ betteii for you* to do this itfid be a vi9i6nar'y m0r» 
faly tiian to* run away Awm' theln and be a phiitosophev. 

It appears^ 1^ a lletter of Lord B^ — -'s to M. Woluaiv 
that he thinks seriously of comiog to settle with* us. At 
860I1 as be' is detenlinedy and his heart has ibade its choike, 
Bs^r you both retkiTO stedfast and happy \ This it'the confttanl? 
p«ayetf of our little community, and ibove all thtft of jfoar 
tAmiy C&ARA Oaasi 
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P. iS'.-r-Jf ypu i^tty he^d iipthiiig 4>f our cf)iiT«mtioii in 
the Elyaiuai) it is.perh^s so mach the better lor you ; for 
ypu kuovr mfi to be Tigilaat enough to see soiae^epple with« 
put their &eq\ug ,jm0^ aud ^eyere eapttg}i to verify tl^e 
prpTei^b, tk^t ^^ fU^e^ers ^seldom hear any^ppdofthem^ 
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# 

FROM M. WOLMAR. 

. As I It rite io Lord B-* — , and jezplain myself sofuUy 
with respect ^to you, I have^hardly any ^hiog more to say at 
present than to .refer you to his 'letter. Yours would per« 
haps require of me a return of ciyilities ; but these I had 
rather make in actions than in words. To make you one of 
my family, to treat ypu as^xpy brother, my friend ; to make 
her you loyed your sister ; to put in your hands a paternal 
authority over my children ; to invest you with my privileges) 
.aft^r hiaviiag robt)ed jpu />f ypurs ; .these ar^ the compliments 
•I haye ..to luake.you. If, an you part, your justify my coq. 
.diict, it wiU be si^llcjent praijse. I have endeavoured to ho- 
nour »yott ,wi4h v^y ,esi;e.^m ;';it :is yours to honour me \if your 
.misrit. ;Let up other oucppftiums^pass betw^e^ us, 

'So £»r.ain I from hmg si^rpijsgd at s^iqg you aiTec^^d with 

ii,dream,.tliMfIvS^<^ iM> ^ery gppd re^on for your^prof^^hiAg 
^cmr^elfifgr b^iAg $o. iQpe dre^vi.pMire .or.l^ss seems to l^e 
of no im^r^ance in such.systaifiaU^;^ gentlemen as yourself, 
.KFbps^yery pfjn^pl^ ^e-^o vjsivfl^iy. 

'What J ^epi^QjiQh ypu (qr js ilc^^sib^ effect of your dn^am, 

than the species of it ; and that for a reason yi&ry dij^c^t, 

.p^rhap^fiJpm Mfhftt yA^,i5»|iyA|nagW* A certfun tyxiwtgnce 

jcoademned a vm^ JtP 4^i^ fof dr^mimg that he M^ ^taUii^ 
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liim. Recollect the reason be gave for that sentence^ and 
make tbe application. What ! you are going to determine 
the fate of your friend, and you are thinking of yoor old 
amours! Had it not been for the coayersation of the pre. 
ceding eyening, I should neyer forgi?e you that dream. 
Think in the day-time of what you are going to do at Rome^ 
and you will dream less at night ef what is doing at Vevay, 

The little French-woman is sick ; which keeps Mrs. Wol. 
mar so constantly employed, that she has not time to write 
to you. Somebody, howeyer, will willingly take upon 
themselves that agreeable task. Happy youth ! to whose 
happiness every thing conspires ! the rewards of virtue all 
await your merit. As to that of my good will, trouble no 
one with it : it is from you only I expect it. 



LETTER CXLVril. 

TO M. WOLMAR. 

• a 

Let this letter be kept to ourselves. Let the errors of 
the best of men be for ever buried in profound secrecy. In 
-what a dangerous task have I engaged ! O my sensible and 
generous friend ! Why do I not retain your counsel in my 
memory, as I do your benevolence at my heart ! Never did 
I before stand in more need of your prudence, nor did ever 
the apprehensions of falling short of it so embarrass the little 
I have. Ah ! what is become of your paternal advice, your 
instruction, your knowledge? What will become of me 
without you ? Yes, I would give up every flattering prospect 
in life to have you here in this critical moment, though but 
for one week. 

; I hare.been deceived in all my conjectures : I have as yet 
done nothing but blunder. I was afraid only of the Mar* 
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.chioness. After haying seen hcF, and been struck with 
admiration at her beauty and address, I applied myself with 
all my might to wean the afTections of her noble lover from 
so attracting an object. Charmed with the thoughts of 
bringing him oyer to the side where I thought there was no 
danger, I launched out in the praise of Laura, and spoke of 
her with the esteem and admiration with which she had in. 
spired me : in weakening his stronger attachment for her 
riyal, I hoped, by degrees, entirely to destroy both.- My 
Lord readily ^aye into my design ; and, exceeding even the 
bounds of complaisance, perhaps to punish my importunities^ 
by .alarming me on the other side, affected a much greater 
-warmth of passion for Laura than he really felt; But what 
shall I say to him now ? the ardour of his passion remains 
without any affection. His heart, exhausted by so many 
trials, was left in a state of weakness, of which she has taken 
the advantage. It would be difficult indeed for any man long 
to affect a passion for her which he did not feel. In fact, it is 
impossible to look upon this loyely unfortunate without being 
struck by her air and figure ; a certain cast of languor and 
depression, which constantly shades her charming features, 
in damping the yivacity of her looks, renders them but the 
more affecting ; even as the sun darts its rays through the 
passing clouds, so her eyes jcast the more piercing looks 
through the clouds of grief- that obscure their lustre. Her 
rery dejection has all the grace of modesty ; in seeing, one 
pities her ; in hearing, one respects her. In shorty I can 
avow,- in jui^tification of my friend, that I know only two 
men i a the world who could see and conyerse with her without 
danger. 

Oh, Wolmar ! he is lost to reason. I see, and feel it; 
I own it to you with bitterness of heart. I tremble to think 
how far his extravagant passion may make him forget himself 
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w^ hia 4ofy« ^ trouble lest tl^at iatr^pifl lf^« ot virlne, 
iffaich makes him despise the opinioa ef tlie. worM, should 
httiry |iim into the other ei^treme, anjd l^ad him to trespass 
even the saciftd ia^ifs of decorum and depepcy. SImH my 
Iford B — — ppntract si^ch %mani#f^ ? Cv^ yotu think itn- 
nnder the eyes of 1^ fdeiid too ! yf}io sf es, who ffuffers it I — 
ai^d -who li^s imder infinite iol^)^atio|is to him I No, he shall 
rip ogen my ii^reast, smd tear put py he^rt w|th his own 
hand, ere he ^hall thus abuse it. 

Bui:, what shall { do ? how shall I, behsive mys«|f ? yon 
know his impetuouty pf ^empef. . Argument wiU av^dl no- 
thing ; and his discpnrse of late has only iiMire^sed my appro- 
hen^ioBB for him. At first, I afiected Vf>!t to ufM|ef«toid him, 
and reasoned indirectly in general piax^ps ; he in furn sheeted 
not to understand me. If I enc(ef vour to toi^^h him a little 
more to the quick, h^ answers sententio|is]bf , and imagines 
h^ hf s refuted me. If I reply, and enfo/ce my arguinenty 
^e flies in^ a passipfi, a^d tai^ in a c^^iiQ^r so nnfriendlys 
that a real friend ^ows not h^^ to fins^er him* Tou ipky 

...... ^ 

believe that on this occasioi) I am nether tlmi^ nor bs^ul ; 
when we are doing our duty, w^ s^re too apt tp^be proud an^ 
tenacious ; but pride has npthi^ to do here ; it is necessary 
I should succeed ; find unsncces^fpl atteippts will only ptfi. 
judice better means, f hardly darp fnteir with l\ifn^intp ^n^ 
argument, for I every day expf riei^ce t\te. truth of what yp)i 
tpld ^e, that he is a better reason^r than I, and tibat tlve 
7(ffay to i^in l^im to my party is not to irritate t^i^i by dispqtes. 
Bei^ld^s, he looks a Httle cold upon me at present. Apu 
pe^rm^cei^ Dfould rn^e one ap^ to think he is uneasy at ipy 
importunity. How this weakness debases a man in sp cuf^y 
r,espects sjoperior ip the rest of nu^ik^d 1 the gr^, the.stib. 
lime Lord B- — stands in %we ^f his frw^9 Wf ^^si^/rf^ 
his piipU i H even s^ms, by some ^qrds he ^ let fs^]l (pit- 
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that he has a mind to try my fidelity, by opposing it to my 

interest. He well knows I ought not, neither xan I, leave 

klm.x NOf I will do my duty, and follow my benefactor. 

If I .were base add mean^ what should I.gaii» by my perfidy i 

Cloiisa and her generous husband would not trust the edu* 

eation ef their children to one w^o hath betrayed his frien'd. 

You, have oftjsn told me, that the inferior ' passions «are not , 

-easily converted from their pursuit ; but that the superior 

<fnes may be armed aj;ainsi themselves. I imagined I might 

be. able to tnaka use of that maxim in the present case. In 

fi^t^, the motives of compassion, of a. contempt for the pre. 

jucUces of the world, of habit, of every thing that dq^ermines 

piy Liord B— - — on this occasion, are'^of that inferior nature, 

an^ elude all n)y attacks : whereas, true love is inAparable 

from generosity,^ and by that one always has. some hold of 

• him. I have attempted that indirect method, and despair not 

of success. It may seem cruel ; and to say truA, I have not 

iloue it without some repugnance : all circumstances, how« 

ever, constderM, t conceive I am doing service even to Laura 

herself. .What would she do in the rank to which she might 

be raised bf marriage, but'expose her former ignominy ? 

^ but, how great may she not be in remaining what she is ! If 

I «know any tiling pf that extraordinary young lady, she is 

hetter formed to enjoy the sacrifice she has made, than the 

rank she ought to refuse. If this resource fails me, there 

remains one mofe in ttie magbtracy, on account of their<difie. 

reuce of religion^ bat this method shall not be taken till I 

am reduced to the last extremity, and have tried every other 

in vain. Whatever may happen, I shall spare nothing to 

prevent so unworthy and disgraceful an alliance. Believe 

me, my dear Wolmar, I shall be tenacious of your esteem to 

the latest hour of idy life, and whatever my Lord may write 

Vor, III. H 



» 
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*to joUf "fbaierer yopinay have said, depend on it, costVliat 
it will, wbile this heart beats within my breast, Lauretta 

Pisana shall not be Lady B . * . » # 

If you approve of my measures, this letter needs no an* 
swer ; if you^h|pk me in any wise mistake]^, oblige me v^iti, 
your instructions. .Bat be expeditious, for there is not a 
moroeut to lose. I shall haye my letter directed by a strange 
hand : do ihe^sante by your answer. After havine read what 
I tiave written, please, also, to burn my letter,* and be'silent 
as to its contents. This is the first and the only secret I ever 
desired you to conceal«.from my two cottsins ; andSf 1 had 
dared .to confide more in my own judgment you yqui«elT 
should hare known nothing of it^« 



» « 



LfiTTER CXLIX. 

MRS. WOLMAR TO MRS. 0I«6E. 

The courier from Italy seemed only .to trait^youf de« 
parture, for his OMm arrival ; as if to punish you for haTing 
staid only for him. Not that F myself made tht "pretfy dis. 
covery of the ca«se of your loitering ; itw^ls my husband 
who observed, that after the horses had ))een put to at elgbt 
o'clock, you deferr^ your departure till eleveli ; not out oT 
regard to us, but far a reason ^easy to be guessed- at, from 

* For the better understanding this letftr^ the reader should 

have been made acquainted wtthi tMe adventures of Lord B ~, 

which at first I had indeed some notion of inserting in this collec- 
tion. But on second ' thoughts I could not resolve to spoil the 
simplicity of this history of the two lovers, with the !>omance of his. 
It is betterto leave something to the reader's imagination. * 
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* > • 

>^<nir asking tweniy timcA if it was ten' o'clock, because the 
post g&erally goes bj at that time, 

* Yes, my dea/ cousin, you are caught ; you cannot deny 
-it. In spite of the prophetic Chaillo#, her Clara, so wild, 
#r rather so discreet, b%s not been so to the end. You are 
caught in the same toils from which you took so much p^ns 
to extricate your friend, and haVfe not been able to preserve 
that liberty yourself, to which you restored 'me. It is^y^ 
turn to laugh now. * Ah ! my^dear friend, one ought to have 
'your talents to knoMr how to laugh like you, and give even to 
cai^^ery the affecting turn and appeantnce of kindness. Be, 
^des,' what a difference in otin situation ! with what face can 
I divert myself with an eyil, of i^ich I am the cause, and 
fromnrhich you have taken upon yourself to free me. There 
Is nota sentiment in your l^east that does not awake a sense 
o$ g'ratitude in mine ; even your weakhe^ being in you the 
efkd of virtue. It is this which consoles and diverts me. 
My'eBrors are*to be lamented ; but' one may laugh at the 
ft.l9e modesty which makes you blush at a passion as innocent 
jas yourself. 

But to return to your Italian courier,, and leave menu 
lizing for a while. This courier, then, who has been 90 long 
in coming, you will ask what he has brought us. Nothing 
hut good news of our friends,*^ and a letter as big as a packet 
for you. Oho ! I see yoiT smile and ta^e breath now. Ai 
the letter is sent you, however, you 'Will doubtless wait 
patiently tolmow what it contains. It may yet nevertheless 
be. of some estimation, even though it did not come when ex. 
pected : for it breathes stich a' tender— — but I will only 
writ^news to you, and I dare say what I was going to say 
is none. * * 

With that letter is come another from Lord B to my 

husband^ with a great many compliments also for iis. This 
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contains some real news, whicb is so much the more anex- 
pected, as the first was silent on the subject. Our frfends at 
Rome were to set out the next day for. N'aples^ where Lord 

B has some business ; and from whence they are to go 

to see Mount Vesuvius. Can f^ou conceive, my deais^ 

that such a sight can be entertaining ? but on their return to 

Rome, think ; Clara, guesrwhat may happen.— ;Lord B 

is on the point of being* married^ not, I thank Heaven, to 

that unworthy Marchioness, who he tells us, on the con. 

trary, is much indisposed. To whom then ? To Laura, 

the amiable Laura, jyho y et, what a marriage ! ouf friend 
says not a ^word about it. Jitamediately after the marriage 
they will all three set ^ut, and come hither, to take their 
fyture measures. What they are to be, my husband has not 
told me ; but he expects that St. Preux will stay with us. 

I must confess to^ydu his silence gives me some uneastness ; 
I cannot see clearly through it. I think I see an, odd pQco« 
liarity of circumstances, and contest of human passions abso* 
lutely unintelligible. I cannot see how sagood a man should 
contract so lasting an affection for so bad a woman as tlje 
Marchioness, or indeed, how a woman of such a violent and 
cruel temper could entertain so ardent*a< lovef, if one may so 
call l)er guilty passion, for a man of so different a dispo- 
sition. -^Neither can I imagine, how a young creature, so 
generous, affectionate, and disinterested as Laura^ could bo 
able to suppdrt her first dissoluteness of manners ; how. that 
flattering and deceitful tenderness of heart, which misleads 
our sex, should recover .her * howiove, whic]) is the ruin of 
so many modest women, should make her chaste. 

Will Lady B then come hither ! Hither, my' dear 

Clara ! what do you* think of it ! After all, what a prodigy 

must Ami astonishing woman be, who, ruined by a dissolute 

^ and abandoned education, was reclaimed by her teiidernesi 
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^ «f heact, ind whom lore hath conducted to virtae ! Oaght 
any one to admire her more than I, who have acted qnite 
contrary; who was led asttjiy by inclination, when erery 
thing else conspired to conduct me in the paths -of rirtne ? I 
sunk not so Ibv^ it is true ; but I nave raised myself like her. 
Hare I avoided so many^ snares, « and made such sacrifices as 
* she has made •? From the lowest ignominy she has risen to 
the highest degree of honour, and is a thonsand times more 
respectable than if she had never fallen. She has ^ense and 
"^rtue ; what needs she more to^ resemble uft ? If it be im* 
possibly for a woman to repair the errors of her youth, what 

N right have I to more indulgence than she ? With whom can 
I hope to stand excused, and to wLat respect can I pretend, 
if I refuse to resoect her ? 

And yet, though my heart teUs meihb, my heart speaks 
against it ; and, without being able*to tell why, I cannot 

think it right that Lord B should contract such a mar. 

riage, and that his friends- should be concerned in the affair. 

^ iSuch b the force of prejudice I so difficult is it to shake off 

die yoke of public opinion ! which, nevertheless, generally 

induces us to be i^nju^t : the past good is' effaced by the pre. 

sent evil ; but, is the past evil ever effaced by any present 

.good ? 

*' . I hinted to my husband my un^siness as to the conduct of 
St. Preux in this, affair. ^^ He seems (said I) to be a9hamed 
to speak of it to my cousin : I know he fs iilcapable of base. 
ness ; but he is too easy^ and may have too much indulgence 

, for the foibles of a friend." '^ No, (answered he,) he has 

done what he ought, and I know will continue to do so ; 

this is all I am at liberty to tell you at present of the matter ; 

. but St. Preux is honest, and I will engage for titm, you will 

► be satisfied with his conduct." — It is impossible, *Clara, that 
Wohnar can deceive me, or St. Preux him. So positive an. 

.H3 
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assuraoce, therefore, fully satisfied me ; and madeine snspect 
mj scruples to be the effect pf a false delicacy, and that if I 
was less rain and more eqnitabie, •! should find Laura more 
deserving the rank of Lady B— , 

But to take leave of ner for the present)^ and return to 
ourselves* Do mot you perceive too well, fn reading thia^ 
letter, .that our friends are likely to return sooner than we ^ 
expected ? and is not your heart a little affected by it ? Does 
it jiot flutter and beat quicker than ordinary ? that heart too « 
susceptible, and^oo nearly akin .to onine ? is it not appre* 
hensive of the danger of living familiarly witK a Jbeloved 
object ? to see him every day ; to sleep under the same roof? ^ 
and if my errors did not lessen me in your esteem, does not 
my example give you re^on to fear for yourself i In youc 
younger years, how many app/ehensions for my safety did 
not your good sense and friendship suggest, which a blind 
passion made me despise I It is now, my dear friend, my 
turn to be apprehensive for you, and I have the better claim 
to your regard, as what I have to o^r is founded on sad ex..* 
peirience* Attend to me> then, ere it be too late ; lest^ 
having passed half your life in lamenting my errors,- yon 
should pass the other in lamenting your own.- * Above all * 
things, place not too great a confidence in your, gaiety ei^ 
temper, wbich, though it may be a security to th6se who have' 

- nothing to" fear, generally betrays those who are la real 
danger. You, my dear Clara, once laughed at love^ jbut thskt ' 
was because you wer^e^ stranger tQ th^ passion ; ^ and, not - 

. Jiaving felt its power, you thought yourself above its attacks, , 
Love is avenged, and lau j[hs io its turA' at you. * Learn t« 
distrust its deceitful mirth, lest it should one da^^ cost you an 
equal portjon of grief. It is time, my dear friend, to lay . 
you open to* yourself ; for hitjierto you have not, taken that • 
interesting view : you ard mistaken in your own cliairactet) 
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• and know not hoif to set a just vajne upon yourself. You 
cbnfide in the opinion of ChaiUot ; who, because of your vi- 
yacity •f disposition, iudged' y oil to Ife littl^ susceptible -of 

. Iteart ; but a hea^t like yours was beyond her talents to 

penetrate. Chaillot was incapable ^t knowing you, nor does 

€iny person in the world know yoji truly but myself. I hare 

' left you in your mistake so long as it cofcld 1)e of servi<;e to 

you, imf at present it may be hurtful, tod, therefore, it is 

necessary to undeceive you. * 

You are livelyj and imagine yottrself to haye but little sen* 
sibility. -H%w much, tlas ! are you defceived ; your yivacity 
^ itself proves evidentlyTihe contrary. Is it riot always %xerted 
on sentimental subjects ! does not even your pleasantry come 
from the heart ? Your raillery is a greater proof of your 
affection than-the compliments of others; you smile, but 
J^our smiles penetrate our hearts ; you laugh, but your 
laughter draws from me the tears of affection { and I have re« 
marked, that, among those who are indifferent to you, you 
are always seriou^s. ^ 

If you really were no other than you pretend to be, tell 
me, what motive could have so forcibly united us»? Where 

• had been those bonds of unparalleled friendHhip that now sub* 
sist between us ? By ^ha% miracle should such an attachment 

♦ give the preference to a heart so little capable of it ? Can 

• -she who lived but for her friend be incapable of love ^ she 
, ♦who would have left father, husband, relations, and Jbuntry, 

to have* followed Jier ? What have I done in comparison of 
this }•. I, who have confe^sedly^a susceptible heart, and pes- 
^JGtted myself to l6ve ; y^U with all viy' sensibility, havt 
fc fiardlyrldeen able to returi\ yout friendship ! TheSe contra* 
dictions have instill'ed into your head at whimsical an idea pf 
your own character as sirch a giddy.brain 'crfi conceive j 
#whj[ch i^^ t^ Conceit yourself at once the warmest friend and. 

'^ ' '^ ^ H 4 
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tlie coldMt loTer. Incapable of cUsowniDg those gentle ties » 
with which you perceived ^911 were boufid, you thought 
yourself incapable of beii% fettered by any other^ You 
thonghtnothing in the world could afiS^ct you but Eloisa ; as 
if those hearts Which are by nature susceptible, could be 
affected but by one object, and as ii^ because you love no 
other than me, I could be the proper object of your affection.. « 

You pleasantly asked me once, if souls were of a different 
sex ? No, my dear, the soul is of no sex ; but its affections 
make that distinction, and* you begin to be ^00 sensible of it. 
BeCxaae the first lover that offered himself did not iilfect yoo, 
you immediately concluded no-other could : because you was 
not in love with your suitor, you concluded you coidd never 
be in love with any one. When he became your husband, 
however, you loved him^ and that with somrdent an affec- 
tion, that it injured even the intimacy with your friend : thM. 
heart, so little susceptible, as you pretend, could annex to 
,love as tender a supplement to satisfy the fond desires of tf 
worthy man. 

Ah, my poor cousin ! it is your task for the future to re- 
solve your own doubts, and 7 it be true, « 

Ch* un freddo mnante i nud tnewro amtco. 
That a cold lover is a faithless friend : 

I aip greatly afraid I have at present one reason more than 
ever I had to rely upon you. But to^o on with what I had 
to say to^ou upon this subject. * 

, I suspect that you nfbre in love much sooner fhaD> you 
perhaps imagine ; * or, at least, that the same inclinatilRi 
which ruined me would have seduced you, had I not been « 
first caught in the snare. Can you conceive a Sentiment so 
naturarand%greeable could be so«low in its birth i Can you 
conceive that at our *ilge we cotUct either of us iive hi a fami^ 
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liari^f^ith aa an^aSletjoimg mto wlihoiit dagger, or that tbe< 
CQaformity so gaueral in our4a$i»»»iid bkclination fihoijdd not 
extend to tliis particular ? No, n^ dear^ yon^ I am certajsi 
ivouldha?e loved him/ if I hs^d not loved him first. Les9 
we^,' though not less susceptible, you might have been 
more prudent than I without being more happy. But what 
mclination would have prevailed on your generous mind over 
the horror you would hav.e felt at the infidelity of betraying 
yoiir friend ! It was our friendship that saved you from the 
"snares of love ; you f esgected my lover with the same friend, 
ship, and thus redeemed your heart at the expence of jnine. 
These conjectures arejiotso void of foundation as yon may 
imaffine ; and had I a mind to recollect those times. which I / 
could wis h to forget, it would not be difficult for me to traqje / ^ 

^ !■■■ II ■ I'll — ^-^..fcJI^W ^— ^^^^^fc—^- 

even in the =care you imagined yoii to ok only in my concerns, 
^fu rther carey. ^till mo re interestin^g^^ in those^fth^ object 
of my affection. Not daring to love him yourself, .you em 
^onraged me to do it * you thought each of us necessary to 
the happiness of the other, and, therefore^ that heart, which 
has not "its equal in the. world, loved us both the moVe ten- 
derly. Be assured, that, had«it not been for your own 
weakness, you would not have been so indulgent to me ; but 
you would have reproached yourself for a just severity to. 
wards me, with an imputation of jealousy. You were con* 
scions of having no right to contend with a passion in me, 
which ought, nevertheless, to have been subdued ; and, 
being more fearful of betraying your friend than of not acting 
discreetly, you thought, in offering up your own happiness 
\o ours, you had made a sufficient sacrifice to virtue. 
* This, my dear Clara, is your history ; thus hath your 
despotic- friendship laid me under the necessity of being 
obliged ya jou for my shame, and of thanking you for my 
errors. Think not, howevef , that. I would imitate you in 
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this. I am no more disposed to follow your exam]^ t&a.ii 
you miae ; ^ nd as you ha^^ noTeason to fear falling into m j 
errors, I have no lopger, thank Heaven ! the same reasons ' 
for grantftig you indulgence. What bettef use can I make 
of that Tirtlie to which you restored me, than to make it in*. 
strumental in the preserration of yours ? * 

Let me, therefore, gir^ you my further advice on tlie 
present occasion. The loog absence of our preceptor has not 
lessened your regard for him. Your baing.left again a# li- 
berty, and his return, have given ri^e to opportunity, which 
love hath been ingenious'enongh to improve. It is not a^new 
sentiment produced in your heart ;> it is only one, which, 
long concealed there, has at length seized this .Occasion to 
discover itself. Proud enough to avow it tQ'^ yourself, you 
are perhaps impatient fo .confess it <to me. * That confession 
might seem t^ you almost necessary to make it quite innocent $ 
in becoming a crime in your friend, it ceased tx> be one in 
you, and perhaps you only gave yourself up to the passion 
yon scy many years contended with, the more effectually to 
'cure your friend. ' * 4. 

I was sensible, my dear, o'f all this r and was little alarmed 
at a passion which I saw would .'be my own protection, ana 
on account* of which you have nothing to reproach yourself* 
The winter w« passed together in peace and friendship, gave 
me yet more hopes of you ; for i saw that sp far from losing 
your vivacity, you seemed to have improved it. I frequently 
observed yoi!t affectionate, earnest, attentive ; but fhink in 
your professions, ingenuous even in yt)ur raillery, unre^ 
served and open, and in your liveliest sallies, the picture ef 

innocence. 

Since •our conversation In the Elysium^ I" have, not so 
roucli reason to be satisfied wit?^ you. . I find you frequently 
sad and pensive. You take as much pleasure in being alone 
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9$ ytrith yoiiT friend ; you have not cbafiged -yov langifage, 
but your accent ; you are mor^ canfious in younpleasantry ; 
you do not mention him so, often ; one .would think yon 
_ were In constant fear lest he should overheaf you ;. and it is 
easy to see -by' your uneasin^s, that you want to* hear from 
hiih much oftener than you confess., ^ 

I tremble, my good consin^'lesyl you should not be sen- 

> sible of the wotst of yx>ur disorder, ^ndrthat the shaft has 
pierced" deeper ttaan^vf on seem to be aware of* Probe your 
hearty my dear, to th^ botton^; and then tell me, again I 

« repeat it, tell me if the most prudent woman does not run a 
risk by being long in the company of 'a beloved objed: ; tell 
me if the confidence whh;h ruined me can be entirely Hkrmless 
to ybu ; you ar& both at liberty \ Hhs is the Very circumstance 
that makes opportunity dal^gerous* 'in a mind' truly virtue 
0U8, there is no weakness will get th% better of- conscience, 
and I agree with you, that one has always fortitude enough 
to avoid coiiftnitting a wilful crime: but, alas! what is a 
constant protection a^inst humah weakness ? Reflect,* how« 

> . ever, on coi^equ^ces ; think on the, effects of shame. We 
must ^y a due respect to ourselves^ if^ we"^ expect to receive 
It'fiCpni othert ; fol* how can we flatter ourselves that others 
will pay to us what we have not for ourselves ? or where can 
we think she* will stop in the career of vicK 'Vho sets out 
without fear ? These arguments I should use even to women 
who pay no regard to religion and morality, and have no rule 
of conduct but the ophrion of others : but with you, whose 
principles are^those^f virtue and Christianity, who are sen- 
sible ^f, and respect your dtity, who know and follow other 
rules than fhose of public opinion, your first honour is to 
stafid excused by your own conscience, and th^t is the most 
ilDportantk \ ^ * 

Would you know where'' you are wrong in this whole 
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afiair ? It is, I saj again^. in hemg ashamed •/ entertaining^ 
a sentiment^wJiich jou liave oblj to declare, to render it per. 
fectly innocent : bni with all your yrracity, no creature in 
the world is more timid« You affect pleasantry only to show 
your courage, your poor heart trembling all the while for 
fear^ In pretending to ridicule your passion^ you do exactly 
like children^ who sing ii| the dack because they are afrud. 
O my dear frien^, reflect on what you yourself haye often # 
said ; it is is labe shame which leads to i^ disgrace, . and rir. 
tue never blushes at any thing but what is criminal, j Is love 
in itself a crime ? does it not, on the contrary, consist of the ^ . 
most refined, as well as "the most pleasing^ of all inclinj^Uons ? 
Is not its end laudable and TirtuoHs ? Does it ever enter into 
base and Tulgar minds ? Does it not animate only the great 
and noble ? - Does it tiot ennoble their sentiments 2 Does it 
not raise them even »boTe themselves ? Alas ! if to be prur 
dent and virtuous we must be inseifsible to love, among whom « 
tould virtue 'find its votaries on eart£ ? Among the refuse of 
I natuff and tl}^ dregs of mankind i • 

Why then do you reproach yourself ? Have you not made 
choice of a worthy man ? Is he not disenga^^d ? Are not yon 
so too ? Does he not deserve all your esteem ? Has henot tiie 
greatest regard for you ? Will you not be even too happy in 
conferring happiness on a^ friend so worthy of that name ; 
paying, with )rour hand and hear^ the debts long ago con. 
tracted by your friend ; and in doing him honour by raising him 
to yourself, as a reward to unsuccessful^ to persecuted merit. 
I see what petty scrdples still lie in your way. The e^ 
ceding from a declared resolution, by taking a second hus. 
band ; the exposing your weakness to the world ; the mar. 
rying a needy adveuturer ; for low minds, always larish of 
scandal, will doubtless so call him. These are the reasons 
which make you rather ashamed-of your passion than willing 
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to justify it ; that make you d^rons of stifling it in your 
bosom^ rather than render it legitiiuate, But^ P^fi does 

the shame lie in marrying the man one . loves, or in loviiig 

* 
without marrying him ? Between these lies your choice. The 

regard you owe to the deceased requires that y«u should re» . 

spe^t his widow so much, as rather to f^je her a husband 

than a gallant: and, if ^ your youth ohliges you to make 

choice of one to suf^lj^his place, is it not paying a farther 

regard to his memory, to fix that choice upon the man he 

most esteemed whei» living I 

"As to his infigriori ty in point of fovtune, I shall perhaps 

only ofletid you in reply ingr to so frivolous an objection, * 

when^il is opposed to gotfd sense and virtue. I kiiow of dp 

debasi ng inequ ality, but that whicH arfses either from cfaa* 

tacter or education. To whatever rank a man of a mean dis« 

* • ■ i%— — — 

.. position and low principle may rise^ an alliance with him wUl 

,. always be scandalous. — Buta man educated in the sentiments: 
of virtue and honour, is equal •to any other in the world, and 

-ma^y take platft in whatever rank he pleases. Tou know 
what were the sentiments of yOur father, when your friend 
vfas proposed for me. His family is reputable though ob. 
iBCure ; he is every where deservedly esteemed. With all this, 
was he die lowest of mankind, he would deserve your con. 
sideration : for' it is surely better to defogate from nobility 
than virtue ; and the wife of a ^mechanic is more reputable 

* than the mistress of a prince*. « 

I have a glimpse of another kind of embarrassment, in the 
^necessi^ you lie under of making the first deqlarafion : for, 
before lie presumes to aspire to you, it is necessary you- 
should give him permission ; this Is one of the circumstances 

** jastly attending an inequality df rank, which often obliges the 
t superior to make the most morf ifying advances. 

As to this difficulty, I can easily forgive you, and even 
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confess it would appear to mcTof real consequence, if I could: 

not find out a roetliod to remoye it. I hope yt>u depend, so 

fur on me as to belieye this may be brought about without 

jrour being seen in It ; and on my part, I depend so much on 

•my measures, that I shall \inder take it with assnranc^e ^f suc-*^ 

cess ; for, notwithstanding what you both formerly told ^me 

of the difficulty of conyerting a friend into a loyer, if I can 

read that hfeart which I too long studied, I do not be. 

^ lieye that on this occasion any great art will be necessary. 

I propose, therefore, to charge myself wfth this negociation, 

to the end that you mtfy indulge yourself in ihe pleasure of 

his return,^ without reserye, regret, danger, .or scandal. 

* • ' • ** 

Ah! my dear cousin .! how delighted shall I be. to unite for 

oyer twoiiea^ts so weH formed for each other, and which haye 

been long united in mide. May they still, if possible, be 

liiore closely united! may we haye but one heart amongst 

us! Yes, Clara, you will sery^ your friend by indulging^ 

your lore, and I shall be niore<certain of my own sentiftients, 

when I shall no longer mdke a distinction betVe^ hlra and 

you. 

• But if^ notwithstanding what I haye alleged, you will not 

giye into this project, my adyice is, at all eyents, to banish 

A this dangerous man ; always to b^ dreaded by one or the 

other, for, be it as It may, the- education of * our children «is' 

still less important to us than the yirtue of their mothers. I 

leaye you to reflect during* your * journey on what I hay^ . 

written. We will talk further atiout it on your return. 

L sent this letter directly to fieneya ; lest,,^ as you were to ♦ 

lie but one night at Lausanne, it should not find yom there. 

Pray, bring me a good account of that little republic. From 

the agreeable description, 4 should thihk you happy in the ** 

opportunity of seeing it, if I could set any store by. pleasures * 

purchased with the absence of my friends* I neyer loyed 
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• grandeur, tad at present I hate it, for hayitag deprived me^of 
so many' years of your company. Neither yon nor I, my 
'dear, went to buy our wedding clothes at Geneva ; and yet,, 
however deserving your brother may be, I much doubt whe. 
i^T your sister-in.law wiH be more*htfppy, wi^ her^ Ftan« 
ders lace and India silks, than we#in wif natfve simplicity. 
I charge you, however, notwithstandingmyill.nattfrediVfl^c^ 
tions, to engage them to* celebrate their nuptials at Clarensr 
My father hath written to yours,* and my husband io the 
bride's mother, to inVlte them hither. These letters yopi will 
And enclosed: please to deliver them, a1&d'enfprc#. their invi« 
tations with your'ii;^terest« -This is all I could do,ip order to 
be present at the ceremony ; , for I decfare to you, I would 
not upon any account leave my family.- Adieu ! Let me have 
a line from you, at least to let me know when I am to expect 
you here. It is now th^ second day since you, left me, 

m «nd i know not how I shall support two days more* without 
you. , ' 

P. S* — While I was writing this le'tter, jtfiss Harriet ^rnly 
must give herself the air of writing to her paammtj^ too. 
As I always like children sho'uld write their own thoughits, * 
and not those which are dictated to them, I indulged her cu« 
riosity ; and let her write jusl what she pleased, without al. 
tering d word. This* makes the third letter enclosed. I 
doubt, however, whether this is what you look for in casting 
your eye Over the contents of the packet. But, for the other "4 
letter you^ Heed not look long, as you will- not find^.it. ^ It*is 
directed to you at Clarens ; and .at Clarens only it ought to 
be read ; no take your measures accordingly. 
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LETTER CL, 

• • *••• • 

HARRIET TO HER MOTHER. 



. Where are you thc^, mamma ? They say, at Gene? a •; 
which is such a long, long 'way off, that oue must ride two 
days,' all day long, to reach you : surely, mamma, yon do not 
intend to go round the world i my little papa is set out this 
inorning for Etang^ ; my little grand.papa is gone a*hunting ; 
my little mammar is gone info her closet to write ; and there 
is nobody with me but Parnette and the French'^woman. In. 
deed, maipma, 1 4o not kno^ how it Is ; but, since our good 
friend has left us, we are all scattered about strangely. You 
began first, mammar; you soon began to be tired, when yoa 
had nobody Left to teaze : but what is much worse -since you 
are gone is, that my little mamma is not so goodJiumoured as 
when yo» were here. My little boy is yery well, but he 
does not love you, because you did not dance him yesterday 
as you used to do. A-s' for rae^ I believe I should lore you a 
liitle t^it stilly if you would return quickly, that one might 
'not be so dull. Bat, if you would make it . up with me 
quite, you must bring my little boy something that would 
please him« To quiet him, ind^d, would not be very easy ; 
you would be puazled to know what to do with him. ' O that 
our good friend was but here now ! for, it is as he said ; jny fine 
'fan is broke to peices, mj blue skirt is torn all to bits, my 
white frock is in tatters ; my mittens are not worth a far. 
thing. Fare you well, mamma ; I must here end my let* 
ter, for my little mamma has finished hers, and -is comihg 
out of her closet. I think her eyes are red, but I durst not 
say io: in reading this, however, she will see I observed it. 
My good mamma, you are certainly very naughty to make 

> 

my little mamma cry. 
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JP. jS.*— Gri^e my 'l<rr« to my gt and-fApa^ to my iiDcle»^^ to ^ 
my new aiiiit and her mamma, Ad to every hody ; tell tlieiii 
I would kiss them aH, and yon t90, mamma ; bnt that you 
are all ^ far off, I cann0t reach you. I 



.LETTER CM. 

« 

MRS. ORBE TO MRS. WOLMAR, 

I CANNOT leave Lausanne without wvting. you a line to 
acquaint you of my safe arrival here; ^pt, however^ so 
cheerfully disposed as I could wish. I promfsed m|^$^much 
pleasure in a journey which you have heen so often teo^ited 
to take ; but, in refusing to accompany me, you have made it 
almost disagreeable ; and how should it be otherwise ? when 
it is troublesome, I have all the trouble to myself, aCnd when 
it is tolerably agreeable, I regret ybur not Iteiog with ine to 
partake of the pleasure. I had nothing to say, it is true, 
against your reasons fc^ stayii^; at home ; but you moat not 
think I was therefore satisfied with them. If you do, in-, 
deed, my gpod cousin, you are misteken i for the very reason 
- why I am.dissatisfied is, ihat* I. have no right to be so. I 
wonder you are not ashamed o( yourself, to hqve Uways the ' 
best of the vgument,* and to prevent your friend from ha. 
Vf dg what she likes, without leaving her one good reason to » 
find fault with yoo. All had gone to wreck and ruin, no 
doubt, had you 'left your husbAfd, yoar family,' and your lit. 
tlQ marmottes in 'the l^rch for one-week; it had been a wild 
scheme, to be sure ; but I sho>ild have liked yon a hundred , 
times fhe'bettef for it; whejreas, in aiming to be all perfec-^ '' 
tion, you,.are good for nothing at all, and are only fit to keep 
.coppany with angek. *. ' . ' 
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NotwiUutaifding oar past dtsagreemeiit, I could not help 
bdng mored at the sight of* my fViends and telatioos ; who, . 
•n their part, received me ir Itfa pleasure*; or, at le^t, with a 
pi'ofusion of ciYilities. I can gire yon n9 accounts of mjr 
larother, till I am]}etter acquainted with him. With' a toler. 
ablefigure, he has a good deal of the formal air of the conn. ^ 
'« try he cdmes/rom. He is serious, cold, and I think has a 
surly haughtiness in hfs disposition, which makes me app^. * 
hensrre for his wife, that he will not prove so tractable a hus- 
band as ours ; but will take upon him, a good deal of the lord 

and master. «* 

• • • 

My father wq^ so delighted to see me, that he even lefF 
nnfinishej^ the perusal of an account of a great battle which 
the French, as if to verify the prediction of our friend, have 
lately gained in Flanders. Thank Heaven, he was not there I 

Can you conceive the intrepid Lord B would stand to 

see his countrymen run away, or that he would have joined 
> tiiem in their flight ? No, never; he would sooner have rush, 
ed a thousand times on death. 

Bat, a^iropos, of • our friend — ovu^ other friend hath not 
written for some time. ^ Was not yesterday ^the day for the 
courier tp come from Italy ? If you receive ^i^y letters, * 
*'. t lippe yod will ^not forget I 'am' a party conceraejd in the 

' ' news. * * ♦ . . • . ** ' . 

• Adieu I^m^ dear cousin : T 'must l^et out. VI* shall ex. 

« pect your letters at Geneva, wher^ we iiope to arrive to.mo/- 

row by cUnn^r.time. 'A^ for the re^t yoU may4>e assured, 

that, by -som^ mieans </r*oth^/, yoU sh|lil be at'the wedding ; .' 

> ' add that^ if yon absolutely will'not con&e to Lausani^, 

' / I will come with my whole coibpany to' plunder Clarens, a:dd 

« ^ drink up all the wine that is tcvb^ found in th€ town, ^ » 
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.• LETTER CLU. 

* 

, " MRS. ORBE TO MRS. WOLMAR. 

Upon my word, my dear, jou have read me a charming 
^eeture ! jou keep it up to a miracle ! youseenl to depefid, 
howeyer, too much on the Kilutary effect of your seYmoos. . 
Without pretending Ho judge whether they would formerly 
haye lulled your* preceptor to sleep, I can assure* you 
they do not put ism tq sleep at present ; on the contrary, 
that which you sent me yesterday was so 'far from affecting 
ilie with drowtiness, that it kept|pe awake all night. I bar, 
•howerer, the remarks of that Argus, ^yonr husband, if Jie 
should see the letter* But I will write in some order, and^ I 
protest to you, you had better burn your fingers than show it 
him. > 

If I should be yery methodical, and recapitulate with jdni 

^ article for article, I should usurp your priyilege ; I had 

Better,', therefore set thein down' as they come into my headj 

to affect Sb' little mddesty idso, and noi:gfyeyoutoo'muclrfair 

play, J will not begin with o6r jtraveUers, br the courier from 

r Italy .V* At th* ^or^t, if it jshould sd'happeuj I ..ihrill^only 

l{afve inyj'et|er to Write o'y^r ag^in, ahd t6 , reverse" |t, by ^ 

putting Ihe beginning at the latter end/ .I<im deterntlned, 

'^ ho wey er, td«b%gin with 4he Suppose^ Lady ^ — V. I 'f afr 

, assure you I 'am offended lit the yery tithe ; n<jr sha]J^I ever* * 

forgive St. P#eux for ^permitting her to take itj Lcrrd*B ; 

• for conferring it 6n her^ or yoii for ackiiowledgtiig it. Shall. 
Elaisa Wolmar receive Lauretta Pfsana into her hou^ ! peit 
mit her to* live with her ! think on \ty child, again. Would 
dot. such a condescension ij^ you be the most cruel tnortifica^ 
tion to her ? Can you be igno'raiit that the air you ^reathe is. 
, iatal to infamy ? will the poor unfoTtut\ale dare to *iiiix h,et 
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breath %witli joura; will she dafe to approach your She 
Would be as much affected by your presence as a creature 
pOBsessed would be at the Sacred relics iif the hands of the 
oKorcist : your looks would make her sink Into the earth ; 
the Tery sight of you would kill her. 

Not that I despise the unhappy Iiaura ; God forbid. On 
the contrary, I admire and respect her the more, as her re. 

« 

formation is heroic and extraordinary. « But is it sufficien^to 
authorize those mean comparisons by which you debase y^ur. 
self ; as if in the indulgence of the greatest weakness there 
Vas not something in true loTe that Is a constant security to 
our person, and which n^ade us tenacious o^^our honour ? 
but I coqiprehend and^excuse you. Tou haye but a coDfused# 
Tiew of low and distant objects : you look down from your 
sublime and eleyated station upon the earth, and see no in. 
equalities on its surface^ Your deyout humility knows how 
to take an advantage even of your Tirtue. 

But what end will all this serve ? Will 9ur natural sensa. 
tions make the less impression ? will our self.lore be less acr. 
tive I In spite of youf arguments^you feel a repugnance at 
. this match : you tax your sensations iirith pride $ you would 
strive agaimt them and attribpte them to*ppejudic^. But* 
tell me, my dear, hoW long has the scai^l attendant dn vice 
' consisted in mere opinion; what friendship do you think can • 
-possibly subsist. between you and a woman, before whom one 
cannot mention chastity or virtue -without making her burst 
into tears, of shame, without reoewing her sorrows, without 
even ihsulting her peniience ? Believe me, my dear, we may 
vespect Xaura, but we ought not to see her ; to avoid her is 
the regard which modest women owe to her merit : it would 
be cruel to make her suffer in our company. 

I will go farther. You say your heart tells you this mar. 
riage oifghf not to take place. Istiot this as much as to tell 
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yott i^ will not? Your friend sajs nothing about it tii his lets, 
ter ! in. the letter which lie wrote to me ! and yet ybu sa/ 
* this letter is a Tcry long one — and. then comes the discoursb 
between you and your husband * that husband'of jontii 
is a sly-boots, and ye are a couple of cheats thus to trick me 
ont of the news ye have beard. But then your husband's 
sentiments!'— methtnks his sentiments were not so necessary; 
parttoularly for you who hare seen the letter^" nor ipdeed 
wore they for me, who have not seen it ; for I am more cer-. 
* ' tain of &e conduct of your friend from my own sentiments, 
than from all the wisdom of philosophy^ 

See there, now!-^Dtd I not tell you so! that intruder 
will be thrusting himself in, nobody knows how. For fear 
he should come again, howerer, as we are now got intp Mi 
chapter, let us go through it, that-it may be oyer, and we may 
have nothing to do ^v^ith him again. 

Let us not bewilder ourseWes with conjectures. Had yon 
not been Eloisa, had not i^ourfrie/id been your lorerj t know 
not what business be would now have liad with you, nor* 
' what I should haye had to do w'th hhu* All I know fs, 
that if my ill stars had so ordered* it that he had first made 
love 'to me, it bad been all over with his poor head : for whe* 
thet I ^un a fool or not, I should certainly have made him 
one. But what signifies what I might have been ? let us 
come to what I am. Attached by incllnati^^n to you from 
our earliest infiincy, my heart -has been in a maimer absorbed 
•by yonrs ; affectionate and susceptible as I was, I of myself 
was incapabl'e of love or sensibility. All my sentiments 
came from you ; you alone stood in the place of the whole 
world, and I lived only to be your friend. Ghaillo£*saw all 
this, and founded on it the judgment she passed on me. 
In what particular, my dear, have you found her mis. 
taken ? . . , 
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You know! iQok^d upon yoifr frien4 aA a brother ; at 

the son of- my mother«was the lojer of my friend. Neither 
was it my reason, but my heart i:hat gaye him this prefer^ 

encev I should have been^yj^ more susceptible than I am^ 

» * 

had I Beyer experienced any other loye. . I caressed ydu, itt 
caressing the dearest part of yourself, and the cheerfulness 
which attended, my embraces was a proof of their purity. 
For doth a modest woman eyer behaye so to the man she 

loyes? did you behave thus to him? ^-No, Eloisa ; 

loye in a female heart is cautious and timid ; reserve \ind mo. 
desty are all its ac|yances ) it discloses by endeayouring to 
hi4e itself, and whenever it confers the fjiyour of its ca» 

resses, it well knows how k> aet a value upon them. Friend- 

« 

ship is prodigal, but love 'is avaricious, and sparing, 

I cpnfess^ indeed, that too intimate connections at his age 
and mine are dangerous ; but, with both our hearts engaged 
\^ th^same object, we. were so accustomed to place it. be. 

ft 

twcten US) that;, without annihilating -you, at least, 4t was jm. 
^ssible fop us to come together. • Even "that familiarity, so 
dangerous Qn every other ^occasion, was then my jsecurity • 
Our sentiments depend on our ideas, and when these have 
once t^ken a certain turi|, they are*not easily perverted. 
We had talked- together too much in one strahi to begin upon 
another ; we had advanced too far to return back the "way we 
came; love is jealous of its prerogative,* and- will make its 
own progress ; it does not choose jthat friendshifKshould meet 
it half way. In short, I am still of the same opinion, that 
criminal caresses never take place between those that have 
been long used to the endearing embraces of innocence. In 
aid of my sentiments came the man destined By Heaven to 
' constitate the momentary happiness of my life* You know, 
cousih, he was yoiyig,'welL made, honest, cfmplaisant, and 
solicit<fu9 to please;^ it is true,, he ^as not so great a master 



In lo?e ^ yonr Mend ; \^t it was m^ that he loVed : and, 

'VFhen the heatt is free, the passion which i&addresTsed to oiir. 

selves hath always in .it something contagious^ I returned 

his affections, therefore, with sAi that remained of mine, and 

bis share w|is such as left him no room to complain of his 

choice*. With all (his^ ^what had I to apprehend? I willeren 

go so far as to confess, ^t the prerogatives of the husband, 

joined td the duties of a wife, relaxed for a moment the ties « 

of friendships and that after my change of condition, giying 

* myself up ta the duties of my new station, I became a more 

affectionate wife « than I was a friend : but in returning to 

you, I haye brought back two hearts*instead'of one, and have 

not since forgot that I alone am charged with that double obli* 

g^tiou. .„ . . * • , 

• What,' my dear friend, ^hall I say further ? At the return 
of oar old preceptor, I had, ^as it were, anew acqu»ntance 
to cultivate : methought I looked upon him with y^ry diffe* 
rent eyes ; jny heart flutt^ed as. he saluted me, in a manner 
I had neyer felt Ji>efore ; Und the more pleasure that emotion 
gaVe.me,' tha more it made me .afraid. I avus alarmed at a 
sentiment which seemed criminal, and which perhaps wguld' 
UPt.have • existed had .it not been .innocent* I too plainly 

• 

perceived that he was not, nor could be any longer yonr lover. 
I n^s tdb sensihlS that his heart was disengaged, and that mine 
was so too. You know the*rest, my deiir cousin ; my fears^ 

^ my scrufAes wbre, I see, as»well known to you as to il^yself. 
My unexperienced heart was so intimidated by sensations so 
new to it« that I even reproached myself for the eames^ de« 
hiri I fcflt to rejoin you ; as if that desire had not been the 
same before thS return of our friend. I was -uneasy tliat he 
should be in the very place where, I myself roost inclined to 
be, and believe I /should not have been so much displeased to 

' find myself less desirous of it,«a8 at conceiving that it was 
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ijiotciidrelj^B your aeconnt. A^ length, howevef, I re-" 
turned to 70a, and began to recoyer vay confidence. I was 
less ashamed of my weakness after having confessed it to yon. 
I was eren less ashipied of it* in your company : I thought 
myself protected in turn, and ceased to be afraid of myself. 
I resolved, agreeably to your adtice, npt to change mj con. 
duct towards him. Certainly a greater reserve would have 
»been a kind of declaration, and I wasjbut too likely to let 
slip involaiytary ones, to induce me to make any- directly. I 
continued, therefore, to trifle with him through bashfulness, 
and to treat him familiarly tiirough modesty : but, perhaps, 
all this, not being so natural as formerly, was not attended 
with the same propriety, nor exerted to the same degree. 
From being a trifler, I turned a 'downright fool ^* and what 
perhaps increased my assurance was, I found I could be so 
with impunity. Whether it was your example that- inspir^ 
me, or whether it be Hiat Eloisa refines every thing that ap- 
proaches her, I found myself perTectly tranquil, while no. 
thing remained of my first emotion, but the most pleasing, 
yet peaceful sensations, which )«qnired nothing- more than the 
tcanquillity I possessed. 

Yes, my dear friend, I am as susceptible and affecdonaie 
as you ; but I am 10 in a different manner. Perhaps, with 
more lively passions, I am less able to govern them, and that 
very cheerfulness, which has been so fatal to the innoQsnce of 
others, has preserved mine, ftct that it has been always 
easy, I confess ^ any m^re.thjan' it is to remain a widow at my 
year^ and not be sometimes sensible tbat the day-time con« 
stitutes but one h^lf of our lives. Nay, notwithstanding the 
grave face you put on the matter, I imagine your case does 
not differ in that greatly from mine. JUirth and pleasantry 
may then afford no unseasonable relief; i^d perhaps be a 
better preservative than graver lessons. How manj tlme^ in 
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Ae fttUness of the night, when the heart b all open to itself, 
balre I dmen impertinent thoughts out of my mind, by stu. 
dying tricks for the next day ! how many times haTe I not 
aTerted the danger of a prirate conversation by an extrara. 
^ant fancy ! There is always, my dear, when one is weak, a 
time wherein gaiety becomes- serions : bnt that fime will not 
come to me. 

These are atleast my sentiments of the matter, and what f 
am not ashamed to confess in answer to yours. 1 readily 
confirm all that I said in the £7/yf stfm, as to the growing pas. 
tSlcn' I perceiyed, ahd the happiness I had enjoyed during the 
-winter. I 'indulged myself freely in the pleading reflections 
of being always in company with the person I lored, while I 
desired nothing farther ; and, if that opportunity had sub- 
sisted, I should have coveted no other. My cheerfulness was 
the effect of contentment, and not of artifice. I turned the 
pleasure of conyersing with him into drollery, and perceived 
that in contenting myself with laughing, I was not paving the 
iiray fbr future sorrow. 

I conld not, indeed, help thinking sometimes, tiiat my con- 
tinual playing upon him gave him less real displeasure 4ian be 
affected. The cunniug creature was not angry at bemg of. 
fended, and if he was a long time before he could he brought 
to temper, it was only that he might enjoy the pleasure of be. 
ing entteated. Again, I in my turn have freqnentlylaid hold 
of such occasions to express a real tenderness for him, ap« 
pearing all the while to make a jest for him : so that you 
would have been puzzled to say which was the most of a 
child. One day, I remember, when you was absent, he was 
playing at chess with your husband, while I and the little 
Freticfawoman 'were diverting ourselves at shuttle-cock, in 
the same room ; I gave her the signal, and kept my eye on 
our philosopher ; who, I found, by the boldness of his looks, 
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and tbe readinets of Ids mores, had the best of the game 
As the table was small, the chess«board hung over its edge ;- 
I watched my opportunity, therefore, and without seeming to 
design it, gare the board a knock with a back.stro]|Le of my 
racquet, and oTerturned the whole game on the floor. You 
neyer in your life saw a man in such a passion: he was eyen 
so enraged, that when I gaye him his choice of a kiss or a 
box on the ear, by way of penance, he sullenly turned away 
from me as I presented him my cheek. I asked pardon, but 
to no purpose ; he was inflexible, and I doubt not that he 
would haye left me on my knees, had I condescended to 
kneel for it. I put an end to his resentment, howeyer, hj 
another offence, which made him forget the former, and we 
were better friends than ever. 

I could neyer haye extricated myself so well by any other 
means ; and I once perceiyed that, if our play had become 
serious, it might haye proyed too much so. This was one 
eyening when he played with us that simple and affecting duo 
of Leo's Vado a morir ben mio. You sung indeed with in- 
difference enough : but I did not ; for just as we came to the 
most pathetic part of the song, he leaned forward, and as 
my hand lay upon the harpsichord, imprinted on it a kiss, 
whose impression I felt at my heart. I am notyery wellac. 
quainted with the ardent kisses of loye 1 but this I can say, 
that mere friendship, not eyen ours^eyer gaye or recelyed any 
thing like that. After such moments, what is the consequence 
of reflecting on them in solitude^ and of bearing them con. 
stantly in memory ? for my part, I was so much affected at 
the time, that I sung out of tune, and put the music out. 
We went to dancing ; I made the philosopher dance ; we 
eat little or nothing ; sat .up yery late ; and, though I went 
to bed weary, I only dozed till morning. 

I haye, therefore, yery good reason for not laying any re* 
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•tiraint on my hwaoiir^ or changing my manners. The time 
-that will make such an alteration necessary is so near, that 
it is not worth while to:anticipate ith The time to be pru- 
dish and reserred will come but too soon. While I am in 
my twenties, therefore, I jshall make^use of my priTilege^ 
-for when once turned of thirty, people are no longer wild 
without being ridiculous ; and your find-fault of a husband 
hath assurance enough to tell me already, ^hat I shall be al^ 
lowed but jsix months longer to dress a sallad with my fingers* 
Patience ! To retort his sarcasm, however, I tell him I will 
dress it for him in that manner for these six years to come, 
and if I do, I protest to you he shall eat it — but to return 
from my ramble. If we have not the absolute command 
over our sentiments, we have at least some over our conduct. 
I could, without doubt, hare requested of Hearen, a heart 
more at ease ; but may I be able tp my last hour to plead at 
its dread tribunal .a life as iunocent as that which I passed this 
winter ! In fact, I have nothing in the least to reproach my* 
self withy respecUog the only man in whose power it might 
be to make ..me criminal. It is not quite the same, my dear, 
since his departure : being accustomed to think of him in his 
absence, I think of him every hour in the day ; and, to 
confess the truth, find him more dangerous in idea than in 
person. When he is absent, I am oyer head and ears in 
loTO ; when present^ I am only whimsical. Let him return, 
and I shall be cured of all my fears. The chagrin his abt. 
fence gifes me, however, is not a little aggravated by my uu. 
easiness at his dreanu If you have placed all to the account 
of love, ther^ore, you are mistaken; friendship has had* 
part in my uneasiness. After the departure of our friends, 
your looks were pale and changed ; I expected you ejery 
moment to fall sick. Not that I am credulous : I am only 
fearfuL I know very well that a bad dream does not neces. 
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sarily produce a siaister ^rent ; bnt I «m aiwqnt«ffaid lest 
sach an eTentsheiild sacceed it* Not one note's rest could 
I get for that unlnckj dream, till I saw yloa recover year 
former bloom. Could I have suspected the effect his anxiety 
^ould hare had on me, without knowing any thing of it, I 
would certainly hare giren erery thing I had in the world 
that he should hare shown himself, ^en he came back so macb 
' like a fool from Vllleneuye. 

At length, howerer, my fears ranished with your suspicioas 
looks; your healtli and appetite fafaying a greater effect on me 
than your pleasantries. The arguments these sustained at 
table against my apprehensions, in time dissipated them. To 
increase 6ur happihess, ottr friend is on ills return, and I am 
in every respect delighted, ftis return, so far from alarming 
me, gives me confidence ; and as soon as we see him agahf, f 
shall fear nothing for your life, nor my repose. In the mean 
time, be carefid, dear cousin, of my friend ; and be under no 
apprehensions for yours ; she will take care of herself, I 
wiU engage for her. And yet I hate still a pain at my heart 
t ■ ' " I feel an oppression which I cannot account for. Ah ! 
my dear, to think that we may one day part for ever ! that 
6ne may survive the other! how unhappy will she be on 
whom that lot shall fall ! she will either remain little worthy 
to live, or lifeless before her death. 

You will ask me, to what purpose is ail tiiis Vain lamenta- 
tion ? You wilt' say, Fie on these ridiculous terrors ! instead 
of talking of death, let us choose a more entertaining topic^ 
and taVk aboat your marriage. Your husband has hideed 
long entertained such a notion, and perhaps. If he liad never 
spoken of it to me, it would never have come into 'myhead. 
I have since thought of it now and then, but alwajrs wMi dis- 
dain. ^ It would be absolutely making an old woman of me ; 
for, if I should have any children by a second marriage^ I 
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should eertainly conceit myself the gnunlmother of those o^ 
the first. You are certualy yery good to take upon your- 
self so- readily to spare the blushes of your friend, and to 
look upoti your taking that trouble as an instance of your 
charitable benevolence. For my own part^ neyertheless, I 
can see yery well that all the reasons founded on your obli- 
g^ng solicitude are not equal to the least of nine agunst a se^ 
cond marriage. 

To be serious, I am not mean-spirited enough to number 
among those reasons any reluctance I should haye to break 
an engagement rashly made with myself, nor the fear of being 
censured for doing my duty, nor an inequality in point of for- 
tune in a circumstance where that person reap« the greatest 
bonour to.whom the other would be obliged for his: but, 
without repeating what 1 haye so often told you concerning 
my loye of independency and natural ayeiision to the mar. 
xiage^yokei I will abide by only one objection, and this % 
.draw from those sacred dictates which nobddy in the world 
pays a^greater regard to than yourself. Remoye this obsta. 
clo^. cousin, and I g^ye up the point. Amidst all those urs 
of mirth and drollery, which giye you so much alarm, my 
conMienee is perfectly easy. The remembrance of my hus- 
bund^excites not a blush ; I e?en take pleasure to think him a 
witness of my innocence;^ for why should I be afraid to do 
that, now he is dead, whi(& I used to do wheo he was liying ? 
But will this be the case, Eloisa, if I should yiolate those sa. 
^red engagements which united us ; if I should swear to ano. 
ther that eyerhstiug loye, which I have so often swore to 
him ; if my divided heart should rob his memory of what it 
bestowed on.hisauccessor, and be incapable,without o0ending 
one, to discbarge the obligations it owes the other? Will not 
that form, now so pleasing to my imagination, fill me with 
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horror and aflTright ? will it not be erer present to pobon my 
delight? and will not his remembrance, which now constf. 
tutes the happiness of my life, be my futnre torment ? With 
what face can you advise roe to take a second husband, after 
haying rowed nerer to do the like yourself, as if the same 
reasons which you give me were not as applicable to yourself 
in the same circumstances ? They were friends, you say, and 
loved each other. So much the worse. With what indigna. 
tion will not his shade behold a man who was dear to him, 
usurp his rights, and seduce his wife from her^delify ? In 
short, though it were true that I owed no obligation to the 
deceased, should I owe none to the dear pledge of his lore ? 
and can I believe he would ever have chosen me, had he fore, 
seen that I should ever have exposed his only child to see 
herself uu distinguished among the children of another ? 
Another word, and I have done : who told you, pray, that 
all the obstacles between us arise frpm me ? In answering 
for him, have you not rather consulted your will than your 
power ? Or, were you certain of his consent, do you make 
no scruple to offer me a heart exhausted by a former passion? 
do you think that mine ought to be content with it, and that I 
might be happy with a man I could not make so ? Think 
better of it, my dear cousin. Not requiring a greater re« 
turn of love than I feel, I should not be satisfied with \es9y 
and I am too virtuous a woman to think the pleasing of my 
husband a matter of indifference. What security have you, 
then, for the completion of your hopes? Is the pleasure he 
may take iu my company, which may be only the effect of 
friendship ; is that transitory delight, which at his age may 
arise only from the difference of sex : is this, I say, a suffi. 
cient foundation ? If such pleasure had produced any lasting 
sentiment, it is to be thought he would have been so profound^ 
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ly silent, not only to me, but to you, and even to your bus. 
band, by whom an eclaircii^ement of that nature could not 
fail of being fayourably receired ? 

Has he eTer opened his lips on this head to any one? In 
all the prirate conrersations I have had wiHi him, he talked 
of nobody but you. In those which you have had, did he ever 
say any thing of me ? How can I imi^iie that, if he had con« 
cealed a secret of this kind in his breast, I should not have 
perceiyed him. to be under some constraint, or that it would 
not, by some indiscretion or other, hare escaped him ? Nay, 
since his departure, which of us does he most frequently men. 
tion in his letters ? which of us is the subject of his dreams ? 
I admire that you should think me so tender and susceptible, 
and should not at the same time suppose that my heart would 
suggest all this. But I see through your deyice, my sweet 
friend ; it is only to authorize your pretensions to reprisals, 
that you charge me with haying formerly saved my heart at 
the expence of yours. But I ain not so to be made the dupe 
of your subtlety. And so here is an end of my confession ; 
which I haye made, not to contradict, but to set you right ; 
having nothing further to say on this head, than to acquaint 
you with my resolution. You now know ray heart as well, 
if not better, than I do. My honour^ my happiness, are 
equally dear to you as to myself; and, in the present tran. 
quillity of your passions, you will be the best able to judge of 
the means to secure both the one and the other. Take my 
conduct, therefore, under your direction. I submit it en- 
tirely to yon. Let us return to our natural state, and veci« 
procally change our employment ; we shall both do the better 
for it : do you govern, and you shall find me tractable : let it 
be your place to direct what I should do, and it shall be mine 
to follow your directions. 

Tftke my hearty and enclose it up in yours ; what businety 
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haYe iniepanhkf for two ?— ^Bnt to r^nni to ^r tisreU 
kn ; tbongh to saj ibe trath, I haye already said so much 
about one, thAt I hardly dare speak a woid about the other, 
for fear jou AouU remark too great a difference in my style, 
and that eren my iiieiidship for the generous £ng^ishmaa 
shpuld betray too much regard for the amiable Swiss. Be* 
sides, what can I say about letters I have not seen? you 
ought at least to send me that of Lord B— -— • But you 
dnrstnot send it without the other. It is rery w^* Y^^ 
might, howerer, have done better. Well, recommend me to 
your, duennas of twenty : they are infinitely more tractable 
than those of thirty* 

i must reroige myself, howerer, by informing you of the 
effect of your fine reserre. It has only made me imagine the 
letter in, question, that letter which breathes such a tender — r 
only a hundred times more tender than it probably is. * Out 
of spite I take pleasure in conoeiWng it filled with soft ex« 
pressions which cannot be in it ; so that if I am not passion* 
ately adBured, I shall make you sufi^er for it. After all, I 
cfumot see with what face you can talk to me of the Italian 
post* You prove in your letter that I was not in the wrong 
to wait for it, but for npt haying waited long enough. Had I 
staid but one poor quarter of an hour longer, I should hare 
met the packet, have laid hold of it first, and read it at my 
ease. It had then been my turn to make a merit of giving it 
you. But since the grapes are so sour, you may keep the 
letters. I have tw<j others, whiqh I would not change for 
them, were they better worth reading than I imagine they are^ 
There is that of HUrriet, I can assure you, even ^exceeds yofir 
own ; nor have either you or I, in all our lives, ever, wrote 
any thing so pretty. AAd yet you give yotirself airs forsooth 
of treating this prodigy as a little impertinent Upon my 
word, I suspect that to arise from mere envy $ and, slnoe I 
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.... .- . . ^ -- • * • t ' •' 

fctve discpjerediii W Uiis new li9l«Bt, | j>urpqp(^ Wore jm 
npqillier wntipgs asyouHyed|^e bef .spiefdiy.jto €»trtlilii 
between ber apartpneot and ppiie ap Italjw petv^from wbeoce 
I ^ will Mye BO pilferiiig of fmcl^s. ... 

Farewell, , my, 4^ar frl^od,. jqu. wQl find enueloAed th^ 
ai|sifer8|tp jopj- letbpr^^ which will give you no meaii Idea 0f 
niy ifiterest here. J wottlc^w^ite| to you sopietfiiag about this 
country t^kd its inhabitauts ; but it i> high %ie to put au oud 
to this Tolume of a letter. . Yqjii bay<$ besides quit^ fMHpplexed 
me with your strange fancies* As we hare five. or six (diMf» 
longer to stay here, and I shall ha^e time to giro anoflier took 
at what I haye alrea^ seen, you will be no loseir by the do. 
lay ; and yon may. depend pa my transmitting you another 
▼olume as big as this, before my departure* 



LETTER CLIII* 

LORD B TO M. WOLMAR. 

No J my dear Wolmar, yon were not misti^e];^ : St. Preux 
is to be depended on ,; but I aBLn9t : and I haT^ paid dear 
for the ezperieqce that hath conyinced me of it« Without his 
assistance I should haye been a dupe to the yeiy proof to 
which I put his fidelity. You know that^ to satisfy his no« 
tiens of gratitude^ and divert his mind with new objects, 1 
pretended that my journey to IjtBly was of greater importance 
than it really was. To bid a final adieu to the attachment of 
my youth, andbriii^ back a friend perfectly cured of bis^ 
were the fruits I promised myself from the yoyage. 1. iur 
formed you that his dream at Yillenenye gaye .me some uneiM 

I fi 
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Bin.css for hinii. That dream made me eren suspect the mou 

tires of his transport, on being told that you had chosen him 

preceptor to your children, and that he should pass the re-. 

mainder of his life with yon. The better to observe the effn^ 

sions of his heart, I had at. first removed all difficulties, b^ 

declaring my intention of settling also in your part of the 

world; and thus I pretented any of those objections his 

friendship might hare made on account of leaving me. 

A change in my resolutions, however, made me soon alter my 

t$le. 

fie had not seen the Marchioness thrice, before we were 
both agreed in our opinion of her. Unfortunate woman ! 
possessed of noble qualities, but without virtue ! her ardent, 
sincere passion at first afiected me, and nourished mine ; bitt 
her passion was tinged with the blackness of her soul, and 
inspired me in the end with horror. When he had seen 
Laura, and knew her disposition, her beauty, her wit, and 
unexampled attachment, I formed a resolution to make use 
of her to acquire a perfect knowledge of the situation of St» 
Preux. If I marry Laura, said I to him, it is not my inten- 
tion to carry her to London, where she may be known ; but 
to a place, where virtue is respected in whomsoever ft is 
foulid : yon will 'there discharge your duty of preceptor, 
and we shall stiH continue to live together. If I do not mar- 
ry her, it is time for me, however, to think of settling. Ton 
know my house in Oxfordshire, and will make your choice, 
either to take upon you the education of M. Wolmar^s chil- 
dren, or to accompany me in my retirement. To tins he 
made me just such an answer as I expected ; bot 1 had a 
mind to observo his conduct. If, in order to spend his time 
at Ctarens, he had promoted a marriage which he ought to 
have opposed, or, on the contrary, preferred the honour of 
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fats friend to his own liappioess ; in either ease, I say, the 
experiment answered mj end, and I knew what to think of the 
situation of his heart.. 

On trial, I found him to be such as I wished ; firmly re. 

solTed against the project I pretended to haye formed, and 

ready with all his arguments to oppose it ; but I was conti* 

Boally in her company, and was moved by her tenderness and 

affection. My heart totally disengaged from the Marchioness, 

began to Bx itself on her rival, by this constant intercourse; 

The sentiments of Laura increased the attachment she had be. 

fore inspired ; and X began to be ashamed of sacrificing to 

that prejudice I; despised the esteem which I was so well con. 

Tinced was due to her merit; I began even to be in doubt, 

whether I had not laid myself under some obligation to do that 

' merit justice, by the hopes I had given her, if not in word9, 

at least by my actions. Though I never :promi8ed her .any 

thillg, jet to have kept her in suspense and expectation for 

nothing would be to deceive her ; and I could not help think. 

ing such a deception extremely cruel. In short, annexhig a 

kind of duty to my inclination, and consulting happiness more 

than reputation, I attempted to reconcile, my passion to rea. 

son^ and resolved to carry my pretended scheme as far as it 

would go, and even to execute it in reality, if I could not 

recede without injustice. After some time, however, I hew 

gan to be more uneasy on account of St. Preux, as he did not 

appear to act the part he had undertaken with that zeal I 

expected. Indeed he opposed my professed design of mar. 

riage, but took little pains to cheek my growing inclination ; 

speaking to me of Laura in such a strain of encomium as, at 

the same time that he appeared to dissuade me from marrying 

heV, added fuel to the flame,, by increasing my affectioiu 

This inconsistency gave me some. alarm : I did uot think him 

so steady as before. He seemed shy of directly opposing 

16 
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jay sentimeiits, gaye way to my argSQieiitSy was l^u'fill of 
ffvbig ofibnce, and indeed seemed to have lost all that intie. 
piditj in doing his duty, which the true pmssiesi for itin^[>tr^* 
Some other obfierratioiis which I q^ade also ittcl'eased tny dis. 
tn^st. I found oat that he visited Laura unknown to me ; 
and thp^ bj liieir freqjuent signs^ there was a secret uub 
derstanding between them. On 'her part, the. jMroSpeict of 
|l^i0g m^d to tlie man she loved sei^ned to give' her no plea^ 
^nre^; I observed in bcfr the saane degree of tendehtess, in- 
jieed) tmt that tendemett was no longer ntized. with joy at 
my approach • . a glodmy ladness pcarpetnsJly clduding h^ 
featores. Ni^^ 4onif<imes, in the tehd^rest part'^f onr don* 
versations, I have oanght tier easting a eido^aneeta St. 
Preux, 4ni which a tear would often sIcnT sileiltly down her 
joheek^ whkh' she ^deavonr^ to conoeill fiNim me. In shorty ' 
they- carf led Ae matiet lo fa^ that I was at last greatly per- 
plexed. What could I tlunk? It is ftnposbibk (said ltf> 
n^ySelO'tlmt 1 isan alT Ait while bate been chefidihig a aer* 
pent inmy bosota ! Slow far hifve I not reason to extend my 
^suspicions, and r^um those he fom^Hy entertainM of )n# F 
.Wealc and mhappy as we are, 6ur mbfortlines are general^ 
jDf our own seeUngl Why do we eomi^ain that bad me» 
tomifast ' ud, while the g|ood are so ingenious at tonn^ndng 
each other ! AH this operated bnt to indneeme t6 come to a 
determination* For, though I Was ignorant of the bottom 
of their intrigue^ I sa# the heart of I^aura was stili flie 
same; and that proof' of her affection Endeared her to me 
the more. I proposed to e<Mne to an eq[>1anatian with her 
before I put an end to the affair ; but I was desirous of put. 
ting it off till the last moment, in order to get: all the light I 
ODuld possibly beforehand. As for St Preux, I was re. 
solved to convince myself, to convince him, and, in short, to 
coine at the truth of the matter, before I took any slep in 
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regard to him, for it was easy to suj^se that an infallible 
mptare must happen, and I was unwilling to place a good 
disposition, and a reputation of twenty years standing, in the 
balanceagalnst mere suspicions. 

The Marchioness was not Ignorant of what passed ; haripg 
her spies in the coprent where Laura resides, who informed 
her of the report of her marriage. Nothing more was neces-> 
sary to excite her r^e« She. wrote me thseatening letters ; 
nay, she went farther ; but, as it was not . the first time sbe 
had dene so, and werwere on our guard,^ her attempts yrere 
fruitless, I had only the pleasure to see that our friend did 
^ot spare himself on this occasion ;. por make any scruple 
to expose his own life to sare that of his friend. . 

OTer<^me by the trtn^yports of her passion, the Marchio- 
ness iell sick, and was sopn j>a>t« recovery ; putting at pnce 
an end to her misfortime^ and her guilt*.. .- X could W^ help 
being afflicted to hear of her iUnefitS^ apd ^ent Doctor £swin 
to give hej all the assistance in his power^ '^,a. physician. , St, 
Preux went also to visit her in my behalf^ but she would see 
neither pne nor the other. She would not eyeu bear tp hear me 
named duriqg her illness, and iuTeigbed ag^nst me with the 
most horrid imprecations every, t^me I was^ mentioned* I 
was grieved at heart for her situatipn, and f^lt my wounds 
ready to bleed afresh; reason, however, supported my spi- 
rits and resolution, but I should have been one of the worst 
of men to think of marriage, while a woman so dear to me 
lay in that extremity. In the mean time, our friend, fearing 
I should not be able to resist the strong inclination I had 
to see her, proposed a journey to Naples; to which I con- 
sented, 

*By a letter not 'published in this collection^ it appears that 
Lord B-*— was of opinion, that the souls of the wicked are anni* 
bilated in death. 
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The second day after oar arriral there, he came into my 
chamber with a fixed and grave countenance, holding a letter 
in his hand, which he seemed to have just received. I 

started up, and cried out, ^^ The Marchioness is dead !'^ 

*^ Would to God (said he coldly) she were! it were better 
not to exist, than to exist only to do evil ; but it is not of her 
I bring you news, though what I bring concerns you nearly : 
be pleased, my Lord, to give me an Uninterrupted hearing/* 
I was silent, and thus he began : — 

^^ In honouring me with the sacred name of friend, you 
taught me how to deserve it. I have acquitted myself of the 
charge you intrusted with me, and seeing you ready to forgi t 
yourself, have ventured to assist your memory. I saw you 
unable to break one connection but by entering into ano- 
ther ; both equally unworthy of you. Had an unequal mar. 
riage been the only point in question, I should only have re* 
minded you, that you was a peer of England, and advised 
you either to renounce all pretensions to public honour, or to 
respect public opinion, fiut a marriage so scandalous ! can 
you ? no, my Lord, you will not make so unworthy a choice. 
It is not enough that your wife should be virtuous, her repu- 
tation should be unstained. — Believe me, a wife for Lord 

B is not easily to be found. Read that, my Lord, and 

see what I have done." 

He then gave me a letter. It was from Laura. I open, 
ed it with emotion, and read as follows ; 

" My Lord, 
" Love at length prevailed, and you were wilh'ngto marry 
^^ me: but I am content. Your friend has pointed out my du^: 
*^ ty, and I perform it without regret : In dishonouring you, 
^^ I should have lived unhappily ; in leaving your honour un* 
^^ stained, methinks I partake of it. The sacrifice of my felU 
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'^ city to a duty so severe, makes me forget eyen the shame of 
^^ my youtii; Farewell ! from this moment I am no longer in 
-*^ your power or my own. Farewell, my Lord, for ever! 
^^ pursue me not in my retreat to despair ; but hear my last 
^^ request: Confer not on any other woman that honour 1 
*' would not accept. There was but one heart in the world 
* ' made for yours ; and it was that of 

Laura/* 

The agitation of mind I was in, on reading this liettef, 

prevented me from speaking. He took the advantage of tny 

silence, to tell me that after my departure she had' taken the 

veil in the convent where she boarded; that the court of 

Rome being informed she was going to be married toa Lu- 

' theran, had given orders to prevent his seeing her ; and odd. 

fessed to me frankly, that he had taken all these measures in 

concert with herself. ^^ I did not oppose your desijgns 

(continued he) with all the power I might; fearing your 

return to the Marchioness, and being desirous of combating 

your old passion by that which you entertained for Laura. 

In seeitigyou run greater lengths' than I intended, I applied to 

your understanding: but having, from my own experience, 

but too just reason to dbtrust the power of argument, I 

sounded the heart of Laura ; and finding in it all that gene. 

rosity which is inseparable from true love, I prevailed on her 

to make this sacrifice; The assurance of being no longer 

the object of your contempt, inspired her with a fortitude 

which renders her the more worthy of your esteem. She ha9 

done her duty, you must now do yours," 

Then eagerly embracing and pressing me to his heart, ^^ I 
read (says he) in our common destiny those laws which Hea. 
ven dictates ia both, arid requires us to obey. The empire 
of love is at an end, and that of friendship begins : my heart 
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attends onlr to its sacred call: it knows no other tie thsu 
that which unites me to jou* Fix on whatever place of re- 
sidence jou please, Clarens, Oxford, London, Paris, or 
Rome: it is equal to me, so we bat live together. Go whL 
ther you will^ SQek an asylum wherever you think fit, I vfifl 
follow you throughout the world : for I solenmly protest in 
the face of the living God, that I will never leave you till 
death." 

I was greatly affected at the zeal and affection of thfs yoiing 
man j his eyes sparkling with pleasure on this efiusion of his 
heart. I forgot at once both the Marchioness and Laura» 
Is there, indeed, any thing in the world to be regretted, 
while one preserves so dear a friend ? Indeed, I was nov 
fully convinced, by the part he so readily took on this occa* 
nion, that he was entirely cured of his ancient passion ; and 
that the pains you had taken were not thrown away upon hinu 
In shorty I could not doubt, by the solemn engagement, he 
had thus voluntarily made, that his attachment to me was tru. 
ly sincere ; luid that his virtue had entirely got the better of 
his indinations. I can therefore bring him back with con«. 
fidence. Yes, my dear Wolmar, he is wor^j to educate 
youth; and what is more, of being received^ into your 
house. 

» 

A few days afiier, I received an account of the death of the 
Marchioness, at which I was but little affected, as she had in» 
deed been long dead in respect to me. I had hitherto re^« 
garded marriage as a debt, which every miin contracts &t the 
time of his birth with his country and mankind ; for whiel]^ 
reason, I had resolved to marry, the less out of inclination 
than duty; but I am now of another opinion. The obla- 
tion to marriage, t now conceive, is not so universal, but that 
it depends on the rank and situation which every man holds in 
life. I Celibacy is, doubtless, wrong^in the common peq^le^ 
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such as manufacturers^ husbandmen^ and oth^^8^ who are re- 
ally useful and necessary to the state. But for those superior 
orders of men, \yho compose the legislature and magistracy, 
to irhich every other aspires, and which are always sufficient- 
ly supplied, it is both lawful and expedient. For, were the 
rich all obliged to marry, the increase of number among 
tko0e subjects^ which are a dead weight on the state, would 
only tend to its depopulation. Mankind will always find 
masters enough, and England will sooner want labourers than 
peers. ' . / . 

I think myself at full liberty, therefore, in the rank to 
which I was born, to indulge my own inclination in this re. 

spect» At my ^g^t ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^9 think of repairing the 
shocks my heart hath sustained from love. I shall devote my 
future hours, therefore, to friendship, the plei^ures of which 
I can no where cultirate so well as at Clareps. .1 accept^ 
therefore, your obliging offers, on such conditions ^ my for- 
tune ought to add to yours, that it may not b^. useless to 
me. Besides, after the engagements St. Prei^z hath entered 
into, I know no other method of detaining him with you, but 
by residing with you myself ; and if ever he grows tired or 
troublesome, it. will be sufficient for me to leave you, to make 
him follow. The only embarrassment I shall in this case lie 
under, respects my customary voyages to England ; for,though 
I have no longer any interest in the House of Peers, jei^ 
while I am one of the number, I think it necessary I should 
coi^tin^ue to do my duty as such. But I have a faithful friend 
among my brother peers, whom I can empower to answer for 
meinordinary cases; and on extraordinary occasions, where. 
in I think it lyy du^ to go over in person, I can take my 
pupil along with me ; and even he his pupils with him, when 
they grow a little bigger, and you can prevaU on you,rself to 
t9ust them with us. Such voyages cannot fail of being useful 
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to them, and will not be so yery long as to make their ah. 
sence afflicting to their mother. 

I hare not shown this letter to St. Preux, nor do I desire 
you should show eyery part of ft to the ladies ; it is proper 
that my scheme to sound the heart of our friend should be 
known only to you and me. I would not haye you conceal 
any thing from them, howeyer, that may do honour to this 
worthy youth, eyen though it should be discoyered at my ex- 
pence ; but I must here take my leaye. 

I haye sent the designs and drawings for my payilion, for 
you to reform, alter, and amend, as you please ; but I would 
haye you to execute them immediately, if possible. I would 
haye struck out the music-room ; for I haye now lost almost 
all pretensions to taste, and am careless of amusement : at the 
request of St. Preux, howeyer, I haye left it, as he proposes 
now and then to exercise your children there. You will re. 
ceiye also some few books, to add to your library. But 
what noyelty will you find in books ? No, my dear Wolmar, 
you only want to understand that of nature, to be the wisest 
of men. 



LETTER CLIV. 



ANSWER. 



1 WAS impatient, my dear'B , to come to the end of 

your adyentures. It seemed yery strange to me, that, after 
haying so long resisted the force of your inclinations, you 
had waited only for a friend to assist you togiye way to tiiem: 
though, to say truth, we find oil rselyes often more weak when 
supported by others, than when we rely solely on our own 
strength. I confess, howeyer, I was greatly alarmed by 
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ytmr last letter, when you told me your marriage with LaurA 
was a thing absolutely determined. Not but that, tn spite of 
this assurance, I still entertained some doubts 5f the event ; 
and if my suspicions had been disappointed, I would never 
have'seen St. Preuz again. As it is, you have both acted as 
i flattered myself you would, and have so fully justified th6 
good opinion I had of you, that I shall be delighted when, 
erver you think proper to return, and settle here', agreeably 
to the design we had planned. Come, ye uncommon friends t 
come to increase and partake of the happiness we here 6njoy* 
However flattering maybe the hopes of those- who believe in 
a future state, for my part, I had rather enjoy the present 
in their company ; nay, I perceive you are both mor^ agre^. 
able to me with th^ tenets you possess, than you would be if 
uuhappy enough to think as I do. 

As to St. Preux, you know what were my sentfmeiits of 
him at your departure : - there was no n^ed to make any ex. 
periment on his heart to settle my judgmetit concerning him. 
My proof hadF beeu' before made, and I thought I knew him 
as well as it was possible for one man to know another. I 
had, besides, more than one reason to place a confidence in 
him; and was more secure of him than he was of himself. 
For, though he seems to have followed your example in re- 
nouncing matrimony, you will perhaps find reason here to 
prevail on him to change his system. But I will explain my. 
self further on this head when I see you. 

*With respect to yourself, I think your sentiments on celi- 
bacy quite new and refined. They may, for aught I know, 
be judicious also, when applied to political institutions, in^ 
tended to balance and keep fn equilibrio, the relative powers 
of states ; but I am in doubt whether they are not more sub^ 
tie than solid, when applied to dispense with the obligation! 
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that indiridQals lie under .to the laws of nature. It aeentis to 
me tliat life is a blessing we receive on condition of tntasmit* 
ting it to our soccessors : a kind of tenure which on^ te 
pass from generation to generation; and that every one who . 
lias a father^ b indispensably obliged to become one* Such 
has been hitherto jour opinion also ; it was one of jonr mo. 
tives for going to Italj: but I know from whence 70a de- 
rive your new system of philosophy ; there is an argument 
in Lanra's letter^ which your heart knows not how to inva* 
lidate* 

Onr spr^htly consin has been for these eight or^en days 
past at Genevai with her jrejalions, on &mily affiiirs: . but we 
daily expect her to return. . I have told my wife as much as 
was expedient she should know of your letter. We had 
learnt of Mr. Miol, that your marriage was broken off; 
but she was ignonpit of the part St. Preux had in that 
event: and youmaybe insured it will give her great pleasure 
to be informed of all he has done to merit your beneficence, 
and |ustify your esteem* I have shown hef the plan and 
designs for yonr pavilUpn^ 'm which she thinks there is much 
taste. We^pj^oposeto make qome little alterationsyhowever, 
as the ground reqmres; which^ as they will make your 
lodging the more convenient, we doubt not yon will ap- 
pro ve. 

We wait, nevertheless, for the sanction of Clara, before 
we resolve ; lor, without her, you know there would be no. 
thing to be done fa^^e. , In themean time I have set the people 
to. work, and hope to htTe the masonry pretty forward be^ 
fore winter. 

I am obliged to you for your books ; but I no longer read 
tj^se I am master of, and it is too late in life for me to be^ 
gin to study those I do not understand. I am, however, 
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not quito so igaorant ais foa Iroiild iiiflik# me. Tlie oiilf rdL 
lUttieof ttatare's works whkh I'riead, is the heart of man; 
«f ray abilities for comprehending whidh my friendship fof 

joh Is a suQcient proof. 
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MRS. ORBE TO MRS. WOLMAR. 

My stayhere, my dear cousin, gires me a' world of anxie. 
ties ; the worst of ail which is^- that ihe agreeableness of ^e 
place would Induce me to stay longer. Tlie city is' delight, 
ful, its Inhabitants hospi&ble, and theif manners conrteons ; 
while liberty, which I love of all things, seems to fiarcf talcen 
refuge amongst &em. The more I Isnow of this lit^e state, 
the more I find s^n attachment to one's country agreeable ; 
and pity those, who, firetendiiig to dill them selws of thjs or 
that country, hare n6 attachment to dny. for my pait, I 
perc^ve, that, if ^I had beetf boiH In tins, I aftonld hare had 
truly a Roman soul. ' As it is, I dare not, boweret, pre. 
tend to say that, 

Rome ts no more at Rome, but where IdaM. 



t* 



For<I am afraid yon wiU be malicious enongb (p tUnk the 
6oiEttrary» -But why need ^w« 'talk always ahontlUme) and 
Roine^? the jR^e0t,of this letl^ shall b^ GrcnerA. I shall 
say nothing about the face' of the coontiy ; it is much like 
ours, except ^^hat it^^ ir less .monatnuMMiSy and mpre mnd* 
I shall ako say nothing about the goveminent ; my good fiu 
iher will, doubtless, gire yov^ieoongh of It; as be is employed 
here all day long, in the fulness of bis heart, taBting {polities 
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with the magistrates : and I fooad Mm not a little mortified 
that the Gazette so seldom makes mention of Geneva. You 
maj jndgeof the tedionsness of their conrersation, by the 
length of my letters ; for, when I am wearied with their dis. 
course, I leave them, and, in order to divert myself, am tire, 
some to you. All I remember of their long conferences is, 
that they hold in high esteem the great good sense which pre. 
vails in this city. When we regard, indeed, the mutual ac. 
tion and redaction of all parts of the state, which afford a re* 
ciprocal balance to each other, it is not to be doubted that 
there are greater abilities employed in the government of 
this little republic than in that of some great kingdoms, 
where every thing supports itself by its own proper strength; 
and the reins of administration may be thrown into the 
hands of a blockhead, without any dai^r to the constitu- 
tion* I can assure you, this is not the case here. I never 
hear any body talk to my father about the famous ministers of 
great courts, without thinking of the wretched musician, 
who thundered away upon our great organ at Lausanne, and 
thought himself a prodigiousable hand, because he made a. 
great noise. The people here have only a little spinnet, but 
in general they make good harmony, though the instrument 
be now and then a little out of tune. 

Neither shall I say any thing about ' but with telling 
you what I shall not say, I shall never have done. To begin 
then with something, thati may sooner come to a conclusion: 
Of all people In the world, those of Geneva are the most 
easily known and characterized. Their manners, and even 
their vices, are mixed with a certain frankness peculiar to 
themselves. They a^re conscious of their natural goodness of 
heart, and that makes them not afraid to appear such as they 
are. They have generosity, sense, and* penetration; but 
they al-e upt tb fove money too well ; a fault which I attri. 
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Wte to their situation and circunutances, which make it so 
necessary ; the territory of this state not producing a suffi- 
cient nourishment for its inhabitants. Hence it happens that 
the natives of Geneya, who are scattered up and down Eu- 
rope to make their fortunes, copy the airs of foreigners ; and 
having adopted the vices of the countries where they have 
lived, bring them home in triumph with their wealth.* Tlius 
the luxury of other nations makes them despise the simpli- 
city of their own ; its spirit and liberty appear ignpble, and 
they forge themselves chains of gold, not as marks of slavery, 
but as ornaments of pride. 

But what have I to do with these confounded politics ? In. 
deed here I am stunned with them, and have them constantly 
rung in my ears. I hear nothing else talked of; unless when 
my father is absent, which never happens except when the 
post arrives. It is ourselves, my dear, nevertheless, that 
infect every place we go to ; for, as to the conversation of the 
people, it is generally useful and agreeable ; indeed, there is 
little to be learned even from books, which may not here be 
acquired by conversation, The manners of the English have 
reached as far as this country ; and the men, living more se. 
parate from the women than in ours, contract among them- 
selves a graver turn, and have more solidity in their discourse. 
This advantage i& attended, nevertheless, with an inconveni- 
ence that is very soon experienced. They are . extremely 
prolix, formal, sententious, and argumentative. Instead of 
writing like Frenchmen, as they speak, they, on the contra- 
ry, speak as they write. They declaim instead of talking ; 
and one thinks they. are always going to support a thesis. 
They divide their discourse into chapters afid sections, and 

* At present they do not take the trouble to seek the vices of 
foreigners: the latter are ready enough to bring them. 



take the same method in their conrersation as they do in their 
books. They speak as if they were reading, strictly obser- 
Ting etymological distinctions, and pronouncing their words 
exactly as they are spelt : in short, their conyersations con. 
sist of harangues, and they prattle as If they were preach, 
ing. 

But what is the most singular is, that, with this dogmatical 
and frigid air in their discourse, they are liyely, impetuous, 
and betray strong passions ; nay, they would express them- 
selyes well enough upon sentimental subjects, if they were 
not too particular in words, or knew how to address the 
heart. But their periods and their commas are insupport- 
able ; and they describe so composedly the most Tiolent pas. 
sions, that, when they have done, one looks about one, to see 
who is affected. 

In the mean time, I must confess I am bribed a little to 
think well of their hearts, and to think they are not altog^ 
ther Yoid of taste. For you must know as a secret, that a 
yery pretty gentleman for a husband, and, as they say, rery 
rich, hath honoured me with his regards ; and I haye more 
gratitude and politeness than to call in question what he has 
told me. Had he but come eighteen months sooner, what 
pleasure should I haye taken in haying a soyereign for my 
slaye, and in turning the head of a noble lord ! but at pre. 
sent mine is not clear enough to make that sport agreeable. 

But to return to that taste for reading, which ;nakes the 
people of Genera think. It extends to all ranks and degrees 
amongst them, and is of adyantage to all. The French read 
a great deal ; but they read only new books; or rather they 
run them oyer, less for the sake of knowing what they con- 
tain, than to haye it to say they haye read them. On the 
contrary, the readers at Geneya peruse only books of merit ; 
they read, and digest what they read; making it their busi. 
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mess to uoderatand) notvto c'riticiz^ upoa them* Criticisms 
and the choice of books are made at Paris ; while choice 
books are almost the only ones that are read at Geneva. B j 
this means, their reading lias less rariefy, and is more pro. 
fi table. . The'women, on their part, employ a good deal of 
their time sdso jn reading* ; and their conyersation b affected 

• 

by it, |>at in a different manner. The fine ladies are affected, 
atid set up for wits here, as well as with ns. Nay, the petty 
citizens themselves learn from their Iu>okB a kind of me« 
thodital chit-chat, a choice of words which one is sarprized 
to hear from them, as we are sometimes with a prattle of 
forward children* They must unite all the good sense of the 
men, all the sprightliness of the women, and all the wit com. 
mon to both ; or the former will appear a little pedantic, and 
the latter prndish, 

. As I was looking out of my window yesterday, I over- 
heard two tradesmen's daughters, both very, pretty, talking 
together in u manner sprightly enough to attract my attention. 
I listened, .and, hear4 one of them propose to the other, 
laughing, to write a journal -of their transactions. ^' Yes 
(rqplted the other, immediately), a journal of a morning, and 
a commeqt at night." What say you, dousin ? I know not 
If this be the style' of tradesmen's daughters ; but I know 
^ohe mast be taken up greatly, indeed, not to be able, during 
the whole day, to make i^ore than a comment on what has 
.passed. I fancy this lass had read the Arabian Nights En. 
tertaioments. 

to 

Thus, with a style a little elevated, the women of Geneva 
are lively and satirical ; and, one sees here the effect of the 
nobler passions^ as much a^ jn any city in the world. £ven 

* It is to be remembered that these letters were written some 
years ago ; a circumstance, 1 am afraid, that will be often sug- 
gested to the readen 

Vol. III. K 
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in the aimpUdtf of tlieir df^^H tfa^ Is taste y^thiey «re grttceu 
/ul also yi their maniiei*s, and agirietablean conrersatioo. As 
the men are less gallant than affectienate, the^^women are less 
coquettish than tender ; their susceptiliiiit3r giyes^ eren to 
^e most TirtnonS among them, aa agreeable and i?<efined 
inm, which reaches the he^t, and thence ^de^ces all its 
refinement; So long as the ladies of Ct^enevh preserre^^ieir 
own manners, they will be* the most anuablo Wom^^n in £ii- 
rope ; but they are in danger of«jbeing.soon all Frenefa^ed, 
and then Frenchwomen will' be moro ^reeable timn they. 

Thns ererj thing goes to rain, >?Iien mana^ grow^ cor- 
rnpted. Eren taste dep^dson morals^' andd^ppearS with 
them ; giring waj to alTectcd and poinpowspretensk^nSji that 
faaye no <^her foundation, than fashion* True wit alwiijs lies' 
nearly under the same, circumstances. ' Is- it jaol the modesfy 
fif our sex that obligei us to mpke use of .Address to re^st the 
arts of men : . and, if they are redn^Bd to'make ase ot-ai^dfice 
to excite onr attention, hare w^ less. Occasion fer ingenuity 
to seem not to understand them I Is itoiot the men who*set 
lOur tongues and wits at liberty ; who make us so k#en at re. 
partee, and oblige us to turn their persons and pretensions 

• • • • 

into riditule? You may ss^y what you will, but I maintuo 
it, that a certain coquettish air and malicious raillery con- 
founds a gaHant much more than silence or contempt. -What 
pleasatre have' I not taken in seeing a discontented Celadon 
blush, stammer, and lose himself at erecy word j while the 
shafts of ridicule, less flaming, but mdte pointed than those 
of lore, flew about him like hall ? in seeing him shot through 
and through with icicles, whose coldness added to the smart 
of the wounds ! Even^youjourself, who never Wed to gire 
pain, do you belieTe your mild and ingenuous behayiour, 
your timid, gentle looks concf^al* less roguery and art than 
my hoydening ? Upon my word, my dear^ 1 much doabt, 
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wiA all ytrar tiypecritkal idn, if an aec<mtit were taken of 
all .tiie lorers jovt and I baye made fools of, whether yours 
would Bot be the longer- list. I cannot help laughing erery 
lime I think of that poor Conflans, who came to me in such a 
passion, to reproach yon with having too great a regard fof 
him. ^^ She is so obliging to me (sajs he) that I know not 
what to complain of,' and declines my pretensions with so 
mnch good sense, that I am ashamed of finding myself onable 
tp reply to her arguments;, in shorty ^e is so much my 
friend, that I find myself incapable oi supporting the isha. 
meter of her loTer.", 

But to return to my^ subject. I bdieve ^ansre is no place 
in the world where married people agree better, and are 
better ijianagers^ < than in this dty : .here a domestic life is 
peaceful ai^d agreeable 4- tiie husbands are in general obligingi 
and the wires almost Eloisas* Here your system really exists* 
The two sexes employ and amuse themsellres so differently, 

* Sp 

that they are never tited with each others customs and com. 
pany, but me^ again witli cedoubled pleasure. This heightens 
the enjoyment of the wife ; abstinence from what wedelight 
in is a tenet of your philosophy ; it is, indeed, dieepicureism 
"pf reasdn. 

Buiy unhappily, this ancient modesty begins a little to de« 
dine. The sexes begin to associate more frequently, they 
approach in i>er8on, and tiieir hearts recede. It is here as 
with us, every thing is a mixture of good and bad, but in 
different proportions. The .virtues of the natives of this 
country are of its ,o\vn production ; their vices are exotic* 
They are great travellers, and easily adopt the customs and 
manners ot other nations ; they speak other languages with 
facility, and learn without difficulty their proper accent ; ne. 
vertheless,^ they have a disagreeable drawling tone in the 
pronunciation of their own, pai^ticularly among the women, 

K2 . 
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wbo travel but little. More humbled by their insigiiificaiicey 
than proud of their liberty, they seem amonji; foreigners to 
be ashamed of their country, and are therefore in a hurry, 
as one may say, to naturalize themseWes in that where they 
happen to reside ; and perhaps the chiu^cter they have of 
being araricious and selfish, contributes not a little to this 
false shame. It would.be better, without doubt, to wipe off 
the stain by a disinterested example, than to scandaliziB their 
fellow-citizens by b^in^ ashamed of their country. But they 
despise the place -of iheir natlTity^ even while they render it 

estimable, and are still more in Ae.w^ong not to give their 

• * . . ' /}, . • 

city the honotir of their own pet9onal mertt.- 

• .''-•♦• 

And jety however a▼ariciotts^they may be, Aej. are not 

accused of amassing fortunes by low.and servile means : they 

seldom attach themselves to the gr^, .or dance attendance 

at courts ; personal slavery being as oiSious to theip as that 

of the community. Pliant and flexible as Alcibiades, they 

are equally impatient of servitude ; aiid thoi^h they adopt 

the customs of other nations^' they imitafe the people without 

< • •• • • 

being slaves to the- prince. .They' are chiefly eipplqyed in> 
trade, because that is the surest road to wealth, cousMent 
with liberty. 

And this great object of their wishes nu^es them'often 
bury the talents with which they ate prodigally* endowed by 
nature. This brings me to the beginning' of my .letter, ^hey 
have ingenuity and courage, are lively and .penetrating, nor 
is there any thing virtuous or great which surpasses. their 
comprehension and abilities. But, more passionately fond 
of money than of honour, in order to live in abundance, they 
die in obscurity, and "^e only example they leave to their 
children is the love of those treasures which for their sakes 
they have amassed. 
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I learn all this from the natiyes themseWes I for they speak 
of their own characters very impartially. 

.For my part, I know not 'what*they may be abroad, but 

at home they are an agreeable people ; and I know but one 

-y^Bj to quit Geneva' without regret. Do you know, cousin, 

^vrhat this is ? You may affect as much ignorance and humility 

as you please ; if you should say you have not already 

guessed, you certainly would tell a fib. The day after to- .. 

morrow, our jovial company will embark in a pretty little 

ship, fitted out for the ocqasion ; lor we choose to return by 

-watef , on account of the pleasantness of the season, and that 

-we may be-all togetheh We purpose to pass the first night at 

Morges, to be thd.ni?xt day at Lausanne, on account of the 

marriage ceremony, and the day following to be at you 

know where. When you see at a distance the flags fiying, 
the torches flaming, and hear the cannon roar ; I charge you 
scud about the house like a mad thing, and call the whole fa. 
mily to arms.! to arms ! the enemy ! .the enemy is coming ! 

P, £'-*' Although the. distribution of the apartments incoii'- 
testably belongs to me as housekeeper, I will give it up to 
you oh this occasion, insisting onFy that my father be placed 
in those of Lord B— -<-, on account of his charts and maps ; 
with which I desire it may be completely hung from the 
ceiling to the floor. 



LETTER CLVI. ' 

FROM MRS. WOUMAR. '. 

How delightful are my sensations in beginning this letter ! 
It is the first time in my life &at I e^ef wrote to you without I 
. fear or shiqpe ! I am proud of the friendship which now sub. \ 
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aists between us, as it is the fruit ^f an nnparaUeled conqnsst 
OTer a fatal passion — a passioa which may sometimeB be orer. 
come,, but is rery rarelj refined into friendship. To relb- 
quish that which was once dear to as, when hoaour requires it, 
may be effected by the efforts of ordinary miads ; t>ot to haye 
been what we once were to each other, and to beconae wh£^ 
we now are, this is a triumph indeed. The motive for ceasing 
to loTe may possibly be a ricious one ; but • that whidh con. 
Terts the most tender passion into a sincere friendship cannot 
be equirocal : it must be virtuous. But should we erer have 
arrived at this of ourselves ? Never, never, my good friend ; 
it liad been rashness to attempt it. To avoid each other was 
the first article of our duty, and which nothing should have 
prevented us from performing. We might without doubt 
have continued our mutual esteem ; but we inust haVe ceased 
to write, or to converse. All thoughts of each otiier must 
have been suppressed, and the greatest regard we could have 
reciprocally shown had been to break off all correspondence. 
Instead of that, let us consider our present situation : can 
I there be on earth a more agreeable one, and do we not reap 
i a thousand times a day the reward of our self-denial ! To see, 
to love each other, to be sensible of our bliss, to pass our 
days together in fraternal intimacy and peaceful innocence ; 
to think of each other without remorse ; to speak without 
blushing ; to do honour to that attachment for which we 
have been so often reproached ; this is the point at which we 
are at last arrived. O my friend ! how far in the career of 
honour have we already run ! let us resolve to persevere^ and 
finish our race as we have begun. 

To whom are we indebted for such extraordinary hap- 
piness ? You cannot be ignoratit : you know it well. I have 
seen your susceptible heart overflow with gratitudle at the 
goodness of the best of men, to whom both you and I have 
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been so greMlj'^'Obligdd : a goodness that does not lay us un. 
der fresh' obligations^ but only renders those more dear 
which were before sacfed^ ' The only yr^j to acknowiedge 
bifi favours is to merit them ; for the only value he sets on 
them consiito in their emolooient to ns« Let us. then reward 
ear beneffetor by oar vintue ; for this is aU he requires, and^ 
therefore^ all we owe him^^ He wUl b^ s^isfied with us and 
Ivith himself, In having restored us to o^ reason. 

But permit me to lay b^re you a picture of your future 
fitaatioa, that you may yewrself. examine it, and see if there 
be any thing in it to make you apprehensive .of danger : yes^ 
worthy youth, if you reapeet the cause of virtue, attend with 
a chaste ear io the counsels of your friend. I trembler to 
enter upon a subject in which I am sorry to engage ; but 
liow sh^U I be silent without betraying my friend I Will it 
not be too late to warn you of the danger when you are al. 
ready entangled in the snare ? Y^, my fhiend, I . am the 
only person in the world who is. intimate enotigh with you to 
present it to your view. Have I not a right to talk to you 
AS a sister, as a mother ? 

Yofir career, you teM me, is finbhed ; if so, its end is 
premattire. Though your .first passion be extinguished,, your 
sensibility still remains ; and your heart is the more to be 
suspected, a& its only cause of restraint no longer exists. A 
young man of gr^at ardour and susceptibility resolves to live 
continent and chaste ; he knows, he feels, he has a thousand 
times said, that fortitude of mind, which is productive of 
every virtoe, d^ends on the purity of sentiment which sup. 
ports it. As love pr^setved him from vice In his youth, his 
good sense must secure him in manhood ; however severe 
may be the duty enjoined him, he knows there is a pleasure 

« 

aHsing from It, that will compens^ite it^ rigour ; and, though 
it be necessary to enter the oosffict wJien conquest is in view, 
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can he do less now ontof pMj to God, Uuin te did before <mt 
of regaid to a mistress ? Such, I imagine, is your way of 
reasoning, and such the maxims yon adopt for yonr futare 
conduct : for you have always despised those persons, who, 
content with outward appeatances, hare one doctrine foi: 
theory and another for practice, and who lay upon otlieni a 
burthen of inoval duties which they themselTes are unwilling 
to bear. a 

But, what kind of lile has aoch a prndent Tirtuous man 
made choice of, in order to comply with those rules he has 
prescribed ? Less a philosopher than a man of probity and a 
Christian, he has not surely taken his Tanity for a guide : he 
certainly knows that it is much easier to avoid temptations, 
than to withstand them ; do^s he, therefor^, avoid all dan. 
gerous opportunities ? Does he shun those objects which are 
most likely to move his passions ? Has he that humble diffi. 
dence of himself which is the best security to virtue ? Quite 
the contrary ; he does not hesitate rashly to rush on danger. 
At thirty years of age, he is going to seclude himself from 
the world, in company with women of his own age ; one of 
whom was once too dear to him for .him ever to b^)sh the 
dangerous idea* of their former intimacy, from his mind ; ano. 
ther of whom has lived with him ifi great familiarity, and a 
third is attached to him by all those ties which obligations 
conferred excite in grateful minds. Be is going to expose 
himself to every thing that can renew, those passions which 
are but imperfectly extinguished ; he is going to entangle 
himself in those snares, which he ought, of all others, to 
avoid. There is not one circumstance attending his .situation 
which ought not to make him distrust his own strength, nor 
one which will not render him for ever contemptible, should 
he be weak enough to be off his guard for a moment. Where 
their is that great fortitude of mind, in which he prc^iymet to 
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place such confidence ? In what instance lias it hitiierto ap. 
peared that he can Be aaswjerabl^ for it^ for the future ; did 
he acquire it at Paris, in the house of the colonel's ladj ? or 
was he influenced' by it last summer at Meillerie ? has it 
been his security during the. winter agMnst the charms of 
another object, or tins spribg against the terrifying appre. 
hensions 4>f a dream ? By the slender, assistance it once 
afforded him, is there any reason to suppose it will always 
bring him otf victorious ? He may know, when his doty re. 
qnires, how to combat the passions of .a friend ; but will he 
t>e as capable of rombaling his own ? Alas. ! let him learn 
from the best half of his.life to- think modestly .of the other. 

A state of Tiolance apd constraint may be sapported for a 
while. Sizmontlis, fbr instance^ a year, is nothing : fix any 
.certain time, and we may. presume to hold out. But when 
that state Js to last as long as we lire, where is. the fortitude 
that can support itself under it ? Who can sustain a constant 
sitate of self-denial ? O my friend ! a life of pleasure is short, 
bat a. life of virtue ia excee^ng 1^^. We must be incessantly 
on'ourgttard. The'lnstatut of enjoyment is soon past, and 
never'tflQfre returns ; that of doing ettl passes away too ; but 
as constantly re^ams, and is*earer present. Forget ourselves 
idt a moAiai^t^ and we are undone ! Is it in such a state of 
danger and trial ^at otir days can pass away in happiness 
and tranquiHify? or fs it for such "hp have once escaped the 
danger to.exposer themselves again to like hazards ? What 
future occasions may not tfrise, as hazardous as those you 
'hate .escaped, and, w'bat is worse, equally unforeseen ? Do 
you Qiink the mpnuments of danger exist only in Meillerie ? ; 
they are in every place where we are ; we carry them about ' 
with us : yes^ you know too' well that a susceptible mind 
interelb the whole universe in its passion, and that ever^ob. 
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ject here wiil excite our former ideas, and rdtoiod ti^of <9vlr 
former sensations. 

I beliete, however, I am presamptuons enoiigh'to beliere, 
that will neyer happen to me ; and my heart* is ready enovgh 
to answer for yoars» Bui, tiiough it may be ahoYo meanneas 
is that easy heart 4^ yours above i^egkness? and am I the 
only person here it will oost you. pains to r^ipecl ? Fovget 
not, St. Prenz^ thai ail who are near to me are entitled to 
be rejected aa myself j reiect iliat yon ave continually to 
bear the ianooent play of an aimable woman ; titiidt of iiie 
eternal disgrace you* will deseftedlyfoli into, if your heart 
should go astray for a moment, and yon sfaoidd hai'boiir any 
designs (m her yon* have so manh reason to honoar* 

I would have your duty, your Woid, Mid your andeirt 

friendship restrain yon ^ theobflta<;les whtelf virtue tihrowt hi 

your way may serve to discou«age i^e hopes ; asd^ hjr tibe 

help of your reason, you may suppress your fmiliess wishes ; 

but would you thence be freed fUDm^thehaduioice offense, and 

the snares of Imagination ? Obliged to respeof us boift, and 

to forgBt our sex, you jf}& be liaMetcften^tatioB* front oar 

servants^ and mi^t perhaps thildL yourself ju|ti£edAy the 

. condescension : but would you be in reali^ lesscalpahie ? 

or can the difference of nmk change tiw nature uf verime ? 

On the contrary, you would debtee yourself 'tiiemsffe, aathe 

means you might espl<^ would be move ignxtbiev But is it 

possible that you i^Mnild beguMty of svckmeans t Nd, perish 

the base man, wha would barg^ for a heart, aad make love 

a mercenary passion ! Such men are the cause of i^ the 

crimes which are committed by'debandierf : for she who is 

.once bought will be ever after to be sold : and, unidst the 

^ame into which she is inevitably piniiged, who may most 

properly be said to be the author of her mi4e#y, the brutnl 
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wretch wfao insQlts hbt ift a bfodiel, or ]let< sodto^er, who . 
showed her the way thither, bf first pftying a price for her 
favours ? 

I wfti add anothet coiuM^riieioii, wbi<A, if I am' not inii.. 
taikntj wilt alReet yoti. You hare beea wifoess of the pains- 1 
lisrve taken to ^tali^slr ord^r and decehey in mf &mily. 
Tranquillity and -modestf , happinestf and innocetioe, preyail 
throughout the whole. Think, my friend, of yourself, of 
me, of wliat we were, of what we are, and wliat we ought 
to be. 1^11 1 hare" it one day to say, in r^pretting my lost 
labour, It is to you I owe the disorder of my house ? 

Let us^. if it lie necessary, go farther, and sacrifice etieii 
modesty to a tme regard fbv rirtne, Man is not made for a 
li#e of c^ibacy, - and it is tery diffiealt, in a state jo contrary 
to thair of nature, not to faH intb some public or printte irre- 
.giil4rll^. For how 8h$ll a man be always on hit guard against 
anf imestfite enemy ? Look upon the rash votaries of other 
countries, who enter iofco a solemn tow not to be men. To 
pni^h tlien for their presumption, Hearenr abandons them 
to* thdrownf, weakness: they call themselTes saints, for en. 
teting into engagements which necessarily make them sinners; 
their eomttnence is only pretended, and, for aABcting Jto set 
tfaemsclt^ above tiie duties of humanity, ihej debase them, 
selves below it. It is easy to stand upon punctilio, and 
afiecta nice observance of laws which are kept only in ap. 
peavance* ; but a truly vfrtkious mta cannot but perceive 
tlAt hisessential duties are safftciait, without extending them 
to works of supererogation, 

« 

* Some men are continent without having any merit in it,- 
others are so through virtue, and I jlouht not there are many ' 
Romish priests in the latter situation ; but to impose a state of 
celibacy on so numerous a body of men as the clergy of that* 

church, it is not to bid them abstain from women, but to be con- 
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It is, my' dear St. Preax, the true bamiUtf of a ChristiaB 
always to think hia duty too .•much for his stieogth : apply 
thb rule, and you will be sensible that a situation which 
ought x>nly al^rm another man, ought to make you tremble. 
The less you are affaid, the more reason you have to fear, 
and if you are not in^some degree deterred by the seTority of 
^ your duty, you qan hav^ little hopes of being, able to dis-* 
charge it. . • 

Such are the perils that threaten you here. I know that 
you will nev^Br deliberatdy Tonture to do ill ; and the only 
eyils you have cause taat^prehend are those whiish you can. 
. not foresee. I dp not, however, bid. you draw your con. 
clusjpns solely fro^i my reasoning ; but reoommend it to your 
mature consideration. . If you' can answer me in a manner 
sati^actory to yourself, I sludl be satisfied ^ if you can rely 
upon, yourself, I too shall rely upon you. Tell me that yon 
have overcome i^U, the foibles of humanity, that yon are an 
angel J and I will receive you with open- arms. 
, But, is it possible' for yon, whilst a man^ io lead a life of 
continual self^enial and mortification 2 to have ahnost. the 
most severe duties to perform? to be c<»i8tantiy on yonr 
guard with those whom yon so sincerely love ? No, no, ray 
amiable friend, happy Is he who in &is life can jnake one 
single sacrifice to virtue. I have one in view, worthy of a 
man who has struggled and. suflfered in its cause. If I do not 
presume too far^ the happiness I have ventured to' de6%n for 
you will repay every obligation <jf my heart,' and b^ even 
greater than yon would have enjpyed, had Providence fa. 
voured our first inclinations. As I cannot make you an 



tent with the wives of other men. I am really surprized that, in 
countries where morals are -held in any esteem^ the legislature 
should. tolerate such scandalous engagements. 
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angel mysdf, J would onite yon to one wlio would j>e tbe 
guardian of your heart, who will refine it, rei^nimat^ it to 
virtue, and under whose auspices 70U maj securely live with 
ua in this peaceful retreat of angelic innocence. You will 
not, I conceive, be under much difficulty to guess who it it 
I mean, as it is an object which has already got footing In 
the heart, which it will one day entirely possess, if my pro* 
ject succeeds. 

I foresee all the difficulties attending it, without being dis« 
couraged, as the design is virtuous. I know the influence I 
have overiDy fair friend, apd thmk I shall not abuse it by 
eicerting my power in your favour. But you are acquainted 
^ith her resolutions, and before I attempt to alter them, I 
, Qught to be well assuredof your sentiments, that while I am 
endeavouring to prevail on her is> permit your addresses, I 
may be able to answer for your love and gratitude : for, if 
the inequality which fortune has made between you deprives 
you of the privilege of making such a propolal yourself, it is 
atill more improper that this privUege should be granted 
before we know how you will receive it. I am not unac. 
quanted with your delicacy, and know, that if you have 
uny objections to make, they will respect her rather than 
yoursdf. But, banish your idle scruples. Do you think you 
can be more tenacious of my friend's reputation than I am ? 
No, however dear you are to me, you need not be appre- 
hensive lest I should prefer your interest to her honour. 
Biit as I value the esteem of people of sense, so I despise the 
prejudices and inconsiderate censures, of the multitude, who 
are ever led by the false glare of things, and are strangers to 
real virtue. Were the difi*erence in point of fortune between 
you a hundred times greater than it is, there is no rank in Uie 
to which great talents and good behaviour have not a right to 
aspire : and what pretensions can a woman have to disdain to 
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make (hat nwii her hmbiKad whom she it proud to nnmber 
sttong her friends ? Yoa know the sentimenls of vs both in 
these mattefs. A false nodesty and thcr fear of censare, lead 
to more bad actions than good ones ; for Tirtae nenrer btuslies 
at any thing bat Tjce. 

As to ycnirself, that pride- which I hare sometunes re- 
marked in yon cannot be exerted with greater impropriety 
than on this occasion ; and it would lie a kind of ingrctltode 
ia yoa to receiFe from her rehictantly one faroor more* — 
Besides, howerer' nice and difficult yon may be in this potet, 
you most own it is more agreeable, and has a imcb better 
look, for a man to be indebted for Ids fortune to hitf wife than 
to a friend' ; as he becomes the protector of the one, and is 
protected by the other ; and as nothing can be mere true than 
tfaata Tirtnons man caapot hare a better friend than his wif^. 

If, after all, there remain in the bottom of your heart any 
repugnance to enter Into new loTe*engagements, yon cannot 
too speedily suppress them, both for your own honour and 
my repose : for I shall never be satined with either you or 
mjfself fill you really become what you ought to be, aAd take 
pleasure in what your duty requires, Ooght not I, my 
friend, to be less apprehensive of such a repugnajsce to n^w 
engaffements than of inclinations too rdatire to the old ? 
What hare i not done with regard to you to discharge my 
duty ? I hare eyen exceeded my pr<»aises» Do I not eten 
gire you an Eloisa ? Will you not possess the better half of 
myself, and be stUl dearer to tbe other ? With what pletenre 
shall I not indulge myself, after such a connection, in my 
attachment to you ! Yes, accomplish to her those tows yon 
made me, and let your heart fulfil with her all our former 
engagements. May it, if possible, gi?e to her's all it o#es 
to mine. O, St. Preux ! to her I transfer the ancient debt. 
Remember it is not to be easily discharged. 
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Sndi, mjr frte&d^ is tiie ic&eme I bare pi^jectfld to re. 

ttate you to vA wttbottt daager, in gmog yon tlw tame plaoo 

Itt our fftmily whkh yoaaleetdy^holiiiit ov hearts;; atiifched 

by the ttuott'doar and snesed oonttgctioail, we sfaali Ihre toge« 

ther sisters and brothers ; yoa no longer your own eaeifty nor 

onn^ The warmest^entimeDts, when legfthnote, are not dan. 

geroon. When we ate no longer under the neeenity of sup. 

presiilKg Aeoi) they cannot excite our apprehenilonft. So 

far, iadfeed^ irom ^ndeaYouring to sappreis sentiments to to* 

nooen^ ai&d delightfn^ we should nake tiiem at oiieoboth o«r 

pieatfQife and onr duty. We should th«i love eaeh other 

with the.pnseit alfeotion) and dionld enjoy the united charme 

of friendsUpy hnro^ and innocence. And if in ex«euClii|f 

theehaige you haye taken upt>B yourself, Heaven should re. 

comp^nae the cere you talseof our duldreu, by UesftiUfg you 

with ehiyren of yoiir own, yon will then know fren ekpe- 

rience faotw to eslifliate die ecrrioe you' hfere done us. En. 

dowed Wiethe greatest blessings of which hunuHi naturo 

is capable, you wBileshii to suppoii with pleasure tlu^ agrees. 

able burthen of a life useful to your Mends and relatkns; 

you will, in Short, perceive to be true what the Tain philoeophyr 

of the rieaous could nerer belierc, that iuq^inees is, eren in 

tlH» wofld, the ffowai^d of the^ virtuousv 

Reflect at leisure on my pvoposd^; not, howerer, to deter*< 
mine whether it suits yeu; I requii^ not your answer on 
that point ; bat whether ii is proper for Mrs. Orbe, afid 
whether you can make her as happy as she ought to make 
you.—^Yott know in wfaa^ masmer she hits dfM^ai^ed her dti^ 
tf ia. etery staiioB of her sex. Judge by what she is, what 
slie has a right to expect. She is as capabie* of lote as 
Eibisa, and should foelored in the same degree. If ycrd think 
you can deserr^her, speidt ; tj^j frieudddp wiH try to- effect 
such ah union', and, flom her's, Hatters Itielf with success*. 
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Bat, if JDj hopef yore deceived in you^ yoaareat least annMi 
of honour and probity, attd are aoi 4iaacqiiaiitted 'with her 
delicacy ; you would not covet happiness at t)ie expeitce of 
her felicity : let your heart be worthy of her, or let the offer 
of it never be made* 

■ 

Once more, I say, consult yonr own heart ; ^consider well 
of yoor answer before yon send it. In Ufitters relativie to 
the happiness of one's whole life, commop pr'vd^ce will not 
permit us to determine withpnt great deliberation : hot, in 
an affair where oftr whole soui, our happiness, bo<hhete and 
hereafter, is at stake, even to deliberate lightly would be a 
crime* Call to your aid, therefore, my good fiiend, all the 
dictates of true wisdom; nor will i he aidiamed to put you 
in mind of those which are mast ^sential. - You do -not want 
reUgion : I am afraid, however, you do not draw from it all 
the advuilages which yonr conduct might recmve^.froffi its 
precepts : hut that your phikMophtcal pride elevates you 
above true Christsan simplicity : in particular, your notions 
of prayer are by no means consistent with mine* In your 
opinion, that act of humiliation is of no use to us. God ha. 
ving implanted in every mati's conscience all that is necessary • 
to direct him aright, has afterwards left him to himself, a fk'ee 
agent to act as he pleases* But you well kMw that this is not 
the doctrine of St. Paul, nor that which is professed in oar 
church. We are free agents, it is tiiie, bat we are by-nature 
ignorant, weak, and prone to evil : of whbm thten shall' we 
acquire strength and knowledge,' -but of the Sodrce of all 
power and wisdom ? and how shail we obtain them, if we are 
not humble . enough to' ask ? Take care, my friend, that to 
the sublime ideas ypu entertaia <^ the Supreme B^ing, haknaa 
pride doth not annex the abject notions which belong Only to- 
man. Can you .think the Deity wants such arts as are n^ces. 
sary to human understanding, or tliat he lies under the ne^ 
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e^Bsitjr of generalizing hisideas^ to comprehend tfaem Ihe 
more readily ? According to yonr notions of things, ProTldence 
woald be under an embarrassment to take eare of indiridnais* 
You seem to be rather afraid Hatt a constant attention to 
a diversity of objects mnst perplex and fatigne Infinite Wis* 
dom, than to think that it can act better by general than par* 
tial laws; doubtless becanse this seems easier for the Almighty. 
The Deity is h^ly obliged to snch great philosophers for fnr- 
^ nishing him with conrenient means of action, to ease him of 
his labour. But why should we ask any thing of him ? say 
you : — ^is he not acquainted with our wants ? Is he not a fa. 
ther that provides for his children ? Do we know better than 
he what is needful for us ? or are we more desirous of hap» 
piness than he is that we should be happy I 
. This, my dear St. Preux, is all sophistry. The greatest of 
oar wants, even the only one we have no remedy for, is that 
of being insensiUe of them; and the first step to relief is 
the knowledge of our necessities. To be wise we must be 
humble ; in the sennbility of our weakness we become strong.' 
Thus, justice is united to demency; thus grace and liberty 
triumph togetiier. 

. Slaves by our weakness, we are set free by prayer ; for it 
depends on us to seek and obtain favour ; but the power to 
do this depends not on ourselves. 

. Learn, then, npt always to depend on your own sagacity 
on difficult occasions ; but on that> Being whose omnipotence 
is equal to his wisdom, and who knows how to direct us in 
every thing right. The greatest defect in human wisdom, 
even in that which has only virtue for its object, Is a too great 
eonfideuce, which makes us judge by the present of the fa. 
tui«, and of our whole lives from the experience of a single 
moment. We perceive ourselves resolute one instant, and 
therefore conclude .we shall always be |o. PufTed up with 
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tlMl.pride, which is, aerertheiess, mortified bjr dally experl. 
ence^ we Ihiok we are under no danger of falling into a 
snire whhA ire have otece etfeaped. The modest Um^age of 
6niefOrtitiide is^ I had rei^lution^ it is ihiCf on this or that 
oetdiion ; bat he who boasts' of his preset secarity, knows 
not how wtek he may prove on the next trial ; and relying 
on his bo^rol^^ strength as if it were liis own, deserves to 
feei the want of it when he stands in most need of asnstanoe. 
How vain arealloiir prc^ects^ hoW* absurd our reasonings, ia' 
the eyes Of that Being who is not confined to time or space ! 
Man* ia 90 weak as to disregard things which are placed at a 
distance from him : he sees only the objects which iqimediate- 
Ly sarronnd him; changes his notions of thhigs as the point 
of sight is changed from wlience he views them. W^ jndge 
of the fatnre ftom what agrees with us now, without know. 
Ing how filr that which pleases to;.day, may be disagreeable 
to-motrow ; we depend on ourselves, as if we were always 
the same, and jtt are changing every hour. Who can tell 
if they shall always desire what tiiey now wish for ? if they 
sfaaU be to-morrow. What they are to.day i if external ob- 
jects, and even a change in the constitution of the body, may 
not vary the modification of their minds ? and if we may not 
be made miserable) by the Very means we. have concerted for 
our happiness ? Show me the fixed and certain rule of human 
wisdom, and^I will take it for my gnidef« But if the best les- 
son it can teach us is to dbtrust our own streogfli, let us 
hAve recourse to that Superior Wisdom which cannot de. 
ceive ns, and follow those dictates which cannot lead us 
astray. It Is that Wisdom I implore to enlighten my under, 
•tandiag to advise yon; do yon implore the same to direct 
your resolutions. Whatever tiiese be, I well know you will 
take no stqp which dbes not at present appear honourable and 
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justj' bat tl^is is Bot ^Bougb^ it is nifceMfiry y<m siioiild Uk^ 
such as will be always so ; and of th« means fb dd HAsy net«- 
thef jott nor I aKSe pf oar6«lV€!!i.GOn]^eCeiit }adf!^s» 
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ANSWER, 

FlioM- Stoisa ! a letter frbm her^ after seren years sifi^inde! 
Yes, it is her nrrittng^-^I see, I feel it: caa jby eyes be a 
stranger to characters w)itch my heart cah nerer forg^?' And' 
do joa stiU remeknbe^ my name ? Da yon still kdow how to* 
write it ? Doefr not your hand tremble as your pen forms th^^ 
letters i Alas ! £iois»9 whither bare you Inrried ihy wtfn*' 
deringthougbts ? The form^ the fold^tbe seal, the Superscript 
tiofl of your letter call to my mind those rerjr difierett epis« 
ties which love used to' dktate. In this ^e' heart and hand' 
seem to be in opposition to e^ch dther««^Chrglvt th^ sktme 
faand.writitig to be employed in committing to paper ^enti^ 
ments so rery difi^relrt ? 

Y6tt wiU be apt to judge^ that my thinking so i^uch of yotir 
former letters^ too evidently confirms whitt y6u faave ^nggest.' 
ed in your last. But you are Aiistaiken. I plainly perceite 
that I am changed, and that yoo are no longer the samer ai^ 
what proved it to die the mdst, is, thlit -except your beauty 
and goodness, eyery thing I see in you now is a new suh^ett' 
of admiratiod. ' Tins remark may anticipate yoor asstrranee. 
I rely ndt on my owh strengfli, but dn the sentiment which 
makes it unnecessary. Inspired wilh every thing whicfar I' 
ought to hdnour in her whom' I httre ceased to adore, I know 
into whiit <kgreeof respect my former homage oikght to bo 
conrerted, Prae<9P«ted wi^^e moi^ Myeiy gratitude, it ia 
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true I loTe jou as much as erer ; * hot I esteem and hoBour 
70a most for the recoverj of taj reason. . - -^ 

Erer since the discerning and judicioos Wolmar.has dis. 
coTered mjreal sentiments,* I > haye acquired a better kndw^ 
ledge of myself, and am less alarmed ai my weakness. Let 
it deceive my imagination as it will, the delusion will te'still 
agreeable; it is sufficient that it can no. longer offend you, 
and that my ideal errors serye in the end to preserye me from 
real danger. /*-*•.. 

Believe me, Eloisa, there are impressions, whi^- neither 
time, circumstance, nor reason can efiace.; the wound m.ay 
heal, but the scar will remain, an honourable mark that pre. 
serves the heart from any other wound. Love and incon- 
stancy are incompatible ; when a lover is fickle, he ceases 
to be a lover. For my part, I am no longer a lover ; but 
in ceasing to adore you as such, I remain iinder your protec- 
tion* I am no longer apprehensive of danger from yon, but 
then you prevent my ' apprehensions from others. No, re- 
spectable Eloisa, you shall neter see in me any other than a 
friend to your person, and a lover only of your virtues : but 
our love, our first, our matchless love, shall never be rooted 
out of my heart. The remembrance of tiie flower of my 
age shall never be thus tarnished : for, were I to live whole 
centuries, those happy hours of my youth will.nev^ return, 
nor be. banished from iny memory. We may, it is trne,' Ue 
no longer the same ; but I shall never forget whai we have 
been. 

* w 

Let us come now to your cousin. I cannot help confess- 
ing, my dear friend, that since I have no longer dared to con- 
template your charms, I have become more sensible to her*s. 
What eyes could be perpetually straying from beauty to 
beauty, without fixing their adridration oh either ? Mine 
have lately gazed on her's perhaps with too much pleasure : 
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and t inmst own that £er charms, before imprinted on my 
heart, hare, daring jay absence, made a deeper impression. 
The sanctua^ of qiy heart is shut up, ; but her image is in 
the temple. ^ I gradually become to her what I might hare 
been at first, had I '^nerer beheld jou ; and it was in your 
poller only to make, me sensible of the difference . between 
whatl feel for her and the love I had for you. My senses, 
reloased from that ,terribie passion^ embrace the delightful 
sentiments of friendship. But must love be the result of 
this union I Ah, £loisa ! what difference ! where is the en- 
thusiasm ? the adoration ? whete are those diyine tran- 
sports, those distractions, a hundred' times more sublime, 
mare delightful,''mpre forcible than reason itself? A flight 
warmth^ a momentary delirium, seize me, affect me awhile, 
and then^yanish. In youir cousin and me I see two friends 
vrho haye a tender regard for each other, and confess it. 
But baye lovers a re^arcf for each other? No, ^ou and I 
kre two words prohibited in the lovers' language. Two lo. 
vers .are not two persons,, but one. 

js my heart then really at eas6 ? how can it be so ? She 
is charming, she is both your friend and mine : I am attached 
tohier^byi^atitude, and think of her in the most delightful 
moments of reflection; How many obligations are hence 
conferred on a susceptible mind, and how is it possible to 
separate |he teoderest. sentiments from thos<r to Which. she has 
siich an Undoubted i:ight ! Alas ! it is decreed, that, between 
you aUd her^ my heart will never enjoy, one peaceful mo. 
ment \ . 

O women, women ! dear and fatal objects ! whom na. 1 
ture has mi&de beautiful for oi^r torment, who punish us when 
■vre. brave your power, who pursue when we dread your . 
charms ; whose love and hate are equally destructive ; and 
whom we can neither approach nor fly with impunity ! beau. 
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t]r, ckarai, Sfmpatlij ! ineoneeiTable ban^, or chimera ! 
source of pain and pleasure ! beanfy, more terrible to mor- 
tals than the elemeat to wlucb the birth, of yonr goddess is 
ascribed! it is 7011 who create those tempests which are so 

■ 

destrtictive to mankind. -How dearly, Eloisa ! how dearlj, 
Ckni ! do I purchase your cruel friendship ! 

I 'l»Te liyed in a tempest, and it is you ^prho hare alwayi 
raised it : but how dtflecent are the agitations which yon se* 
parately excite ! different as the wares of the lake of Gene- 
Ta from those of ^e Atlantic ocean. The first are short and 
quick, and, by their constant agitation, are often fatal to the 
small barks that ride wititout making way on the surface : 
but on the ocean, calm and mild in appearance, we find our. 
selres mounted aloft, and softly borne forward to' a vast 
distance on wares, whose motions are slow and almost im. 
perceptible. We think we scarce more from the place, and 
( arrire at the farthest parts of the earth. 

Such is, in fact, the difference between the effects which 
your charms and her's have on my heart. That first unequal, 
led passion, which determined the destiny of my life, and 
which nothing could conquer but itself, had its birth before I 
was sensible of its generation; it htirriied me on bdbre I 
knew where I was, andinrolred me in irrevocable ruin be. 
fore I beliered myself led astray. While the wind was 
fair, my labouring bark was erery moment alternately soar* 
ing into the clouds, and plunging into the deep ; but I am 
• now becalmed, and know no longer where J am. On the 
contrary, I see, I feel too well how much her presence affects 
me, and conceive my danger greater than it really is ; I ex- 
perience some slight raptures, which are no sooner felt than 
gone* I am one moment transpoi^ted with passion, and 
the next peaceful and calm : in rain is the vessel beatei^ about 
by the waves, while there is no wind to fill its sails ; ny 
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heart, c<int«iited widi kcir red^diarms, dbe^^ aeft eiaggerato 
them ; she ' appeafs more bMutifni to my teyea than to my 
knagiaitieii ; and. I ain niore afraid of her when present than 
absent. -YoitrTcharms have, on the contrary, had always a 
very .dt^rcsit eiket : font at Clar(»is I alternately experience 
holh. . . 

Since I left it, tndeed,'^tiie image of our coaain presaitu itself 
•Ometimes more powerfnlly to my imagination. Unhapj^y, 
jhowerer, it nexer appears alone : it affects me not with krrey 
bnt with disquietude. 

These are, ii^ reality, my sentiments with regard both to the. 
one and the other. All ,the rest of your sex wre nothing to 
me; the|Muigs I have. so long su&red, ha?e banished them 
entirely Arom my remembrance ; 

My days elaps'd ere half my years are gone. 

Adversity has supplied the place of fortitude, to enable me 
to conquer nature, and triumph over temptation. People in 
distre^ have few derires ; you have taught me to Tanquish by 
resisting them. An unhappy passion is an instrument of 
wisdom. My heart is becoi^ie^ if I may so express myself, 
the orgkn of all my'wants ; for when that is at ease, I want 
nothing. Let not you or your cousin disturb its tranquil^ 
ty^ and it will, for the future, be always at rest. 

In this situation, what have I to fear from myself ? and 
by what cruel precaution would you rob me of happiness, 
in order to piiBvent my being exposed to lose it ? How ca- 
pricious is itto have* made me fight and conquer, to rob me 
afterwards of the reward of my victory ? Do you not con. 
demn those who brave unnecessary danger F why then did 
.you recall me at so great a hazard, to run so many risks i 
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or, why woold you banish me when I am so wtirthj to re. 
main ? Ought you to hare permitted your husband to tidLe 
the trouble he has done for nothing ? Why did you not pre- 
Tent his taking the pains which you were determined to ren. 
der fruitless ? Why did you not say to him, Leave the poor 
wretch at the other end of the worlds or I shall certainly 
transport him again ? Alas ! the ttore afraid you are o^ 
me, the sooner you ought to recall' me home. . It is not in 
your presence I am in danger, but in your absence ; and I 
dread the power of your charms only where you ar6 not. 
When the formidable Eloisa pursues me, I fty for refage to 
Mrs. Wolmari and I am secure. Whither shall I fly, if jqn 
deprive me of the asylum I find in her ? All times and pla. 
ces are dangerous while she is absent ; for in every place 
find either Clara or Eloisa. In reflecting on the.dme past, 
in meditating on the present, the one and the other alter- 
nately agitate my heart, and thus my restless imagination be^, 
comes tranquil only in your .presence, and it is with you only 
I find security against myself: How shall I explain to you 
the change I perceive in approaching ypu ? You have al« 
ways exerted the s^me sovereign power;, but its effects are 
now diflerent from what they were: in suppressing the traur 
sports you once inspired, your empire is more noble and sub. 
lime ; a peaceful serenity has succeeded to the storm of t^ 
passions ; my heart, modelled by your*s, loves in the sieinie 
• manner^ and becomes tranquil by your example^ But in tliis 
transitory repose I enjoy only a short truce with thepi^s- 
sions I and, Ikhough I am exalted to the perfection of 
angels in your presence, I no sooner forsake you than I fall 
into my native meanness. Yes, Eloisa, I am apt sometimes 
to think I have two souls^ and that the good one is de. 
posited in your hands. Ah ! why do you seek to separate 
me from it ? 
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Bttt fou are fearful of the cdnsequeuces of youthful de. 
aires, extinguished onlj bj trouble and adversify. You are 
afraid for the jdung women who are in your house, and un- 
der your protection. You are afraid of that which the j^ru. 
dent Wolraar was not afraid of. How mortifying to me 
are such apprehensions ! Do you then esteem your friend less 
than the meanest of your servants : I can, howerer, forgive 
your thinking ill of me ; but never your not paying yourself 
that respect which is so justly your due. No, Eloisa, the 
. flame with which I once burnt has purified my heart ; and I 
am no longer actuated like other men* After what I have 
been, should I so debase myself, tiiough but for a mo« 
ment, I would hide myself in the remotest corner of the 
earth, and should never think myself too far removed from. 
Eloisa. 

What ! could I disturb that peacefol order and domestic 
tranquinity, in which I take so much pleasure ? could I sully 
that sweet retreat of innocence and peace, wherein I have 
dwelt with so much honour ? could I be so base as— — *-No^ 
the most debauched, the most abandoned of men would be 
afiected with so charming a pi<^re. He could not fail of be. 
ing enamoured with virtue in this asylum. So far from car- 
rying hither his licentious manners, he would betake him. 
s^lf thither to cast &em off. Could I then, Eloisa, be capa. 
ble of what you insinuate ? and that under your own eyes ? 
No, my dear friend, open your doors to me without scruple, 
your mansion is to me. the temple of virtue ; its sacred image 
strikes me in every part of it, and binds me to its service. 
I am not indeed an angel ; but 1 shall dwell in the habitation 
of angels, and imitate their example. Those who would 
not wish to resemble them will never seek their company. 

You see it is with difficiulty I <:;ome to the chief object of 
your last letter ; that which! should have first and most ma. 
Vol. Ill, L 
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tarely consideredy and wUdi only skould now ettg^ge mj 
tfaqnghts. If I could pretend to €he Iwppfaiess proposed to 
me. O Eloisa, beneTolent and iacorapMrable friend ! in 
offering me thus your other half, the most Talnable present in 
the uniTerse next io yourself, you do more for me if possi- 
ble than erer you have done before. A blind ungoyemable 
passion might hare prerailedon you to gwe me yourself ; but 
to gtre me your friend is the sf nearest proof of your esteem. 
From this moment I begin to thank myself, indeed, a man 
of real merit, since I am thus distinguished. But how cruel, 
at the same time, is this proof of it. In accepting your offer 
I should belie my lieart, and to deserve must refuse it. You 
know me and may judge. 

It is not enough that yo^r charming cousin shoold engage 
my affections ; I know she should be loved as you are. ' But 
will it, can it be ? or does it depend on sue to do her that 
justice, in this particnbir, which is her due ? AJas ! if yoa 
intended ever to unite me to her, why did you net leave me a 
heart to give her ; a heart which she might have inspired with 
new sentiments, and which in turn might have offered her the 
first-fruits of love ! I ouglit to luive a heart at ease and at 
liberty, such as was that of the prudent and worAy Orbe, to 
love her only as he did. I ought to be as deserving as he 
was, in order to succeed him t otherwise the comparison be. 
tween her former and pres«it situation will only serve to 
render the latter less supportable ; the cold and divided 
love of a second husband, so fiEir from conscding her'for the 
loss of the first, will but make her r^ret him the more. By 
her union with me, she will only convert a tender grateful 
friepd into a common husband. What will she gain by such 
an exchange ? She will be doubly a loser by it ; her suscep- 
tible mind will severely feel its loss ; and how shall.I support 
a continual sadness, of which I am the cause, and which I 
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. ctnoot temof99 ? In nicb a sitiistioii) ak$ ! iifr grief yrovld 
be first fatal to me. Kop Eloisa, I can nerer be h^ppj 
at the exp^nice of ber ease. I k»?e her too well to marry 
her* 

Be happf ! no, can I be happ^, without maldng her go ? 
can either of tilie parties be separad^ happj or miserable in 
marriage ? are not their pleasures and pains common to 
both ? and does not the chagrin which one giresto the other 
always rebound to the person who caused it P I shoidd be 
made miserable by her fLffidaons, without being made happy 
by her goodness. Beauty, fortune, merit, love, ail might 
conspire to /ensure my feUcity I but my heart, my froward 
heart, would counter- work them all ; would poison the 
ftource of my delights^ anud nrake me miseBrahle in the reij 
midst of hapi^ness. 

In my present situation, I iake pleasure i& her company : 
but if I should, attempt to augment that pleasure by a closer 
uniob, I shall d^TiTe myself of tiie most agreeable moments 
afn^ylife. Her turn for humour and gaiety may give an 
amorous cast to her friendship, biit this .is only whilst there 
are witnasses to her favours. I may also feel too lively an 
emotion for her j but it is only when by your presence you 
have banished every tender sentiment for Eloisa. When she 
and I are. by ourselves, it is yon only who render our -con- 
versation i^reeable. The more our attachment increases, the 
more we think on the source from which it sprang ; the ties 
of friendship .are drawn closer, and we love each other but to 
talk of yoii. Hence arise a thousand pleasing reflections, plea, 
sing to Clara, andnx>re so to me, all which acloser union would 
Jnfa\libly destroy. Will not such reflections, in that case 
tod delightful, be a kind of tufideUty to her ? and with what 
face ca^ I make a beloved and respectable wife the confidant 
of those infidelities of which my heart, in spite of me, would 
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be guilty ? This heart could no longer trantftise itself into 
her's. No longer dariag to t^lk of you, I should soon for. 
bear to speak at all. Honour and duty imposing on me a 
new reserre, would thus estrange me from the wife of my 
bosom, and I should hare no longer a guide or a counsellor 
to direct my steps or c6^ct my errors. Is this the homage 
she has a right to expebt from me ? is this that 4:ribiite of 
gratitude and tenderness winch I ought to pay her ? is it thus 
that I am to make her and myself happy ? 
. Is it possible that Eioisa can have forgotten our mutual 
TOWS ? For my part, I nerer can forget them. _I have lost 
all*, except my sincerity, and that I will pres^rre inviolate to 
my last hour. As I could not live for you, I will die un. 
married. Nay, had I not already made such a promise to 
myself, I would do it now. For thov^fa it. be a duty to 
marry, it is jet a more indispensable one not to. make any 
person unhappy ; and all die sentiments sudi a contract 
would now excite in me would be mixed with the constant 
regret of that which I once vainly hoped for : a regret which 
would at once be my torment, and that of her who should be 
unfortunate enough to be my wife. I should require of her 
those days of bliss which I expected with you. How shonld 
I support the comparison ! what woman in the world conld 
bear that ? Ah, no, I could never endure the thoughts of 
being at once deprived of you, and destined to be the hns- 
band of another. 

Seek not then, my dear friend, to shake those resolutions 
on which depends the repose of my life 5 seek not- to recal me 
out of that state of annihilation into which I am hXlen ; lest, 
in bringing me back to a sense of my existence, my wounds 
should bleed afresh, and I should again sink under a load of 
misfortunes. Since my return, I perceived how deeply I 
became interested in whatever concerned your charming 
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fricatd ; but I wa9 not alarmed at it, as I knew the situation 
of Toy heart would never permit me to be too solicitous; In*- 
deed^ I was not displeased with an emotion, which, while it 
mdded softness to the attachment I always had for Clara, 
would assist in diverting my thoughts from a more djLngerous 
object, and enable me to suj^port your presence with greater 
confidence. This emotion has something in it of the pleasure 
of lo9«, without any of its pains. The calm delight I take in 
seeing her is not disturbed by the restless desire of possessing 
her r contented to pass ray whole life in the manner I passed 
the last winter, I find between you both that peaceful and 
agreeable situation*, which tempers the austerity of virtue, 
and renders its lessons amiable. If a Tun transport affects 
me- for a moment, every thing conspires to suppress it ; and 
I have too effectually vanquished those infinitely more im. 
petuous. and dangerous emotions to fear any that can assail 
me now. 1 honour your friend no less than I love her, and 
that is saying every thing. But, should I consult only my 
own interest ? the ri|^^ of the tenderest friendship are too 
valuable to risk their loss, by endeavouring to extend them : 
and I need not even think of the respect which is her due, 
to prevent me ever saying a single word in private conver. 
sation which would require an interpretation, or which she 
ought not to understand. She may, perhaps, have some- 
times remsurked a little too much solicitude in my behaviour 
towards her ; but she has surely never observed in my heart 
any desire to express it. Such as I was for six months past, 
such would I be with regard to her as long as I live. I know 
none who approach you so perfect as she is ; but were she 

* This is a direct contradiction to what he asserted before. The 
poor philosopher seems to be in a droll dilemma between two 
pretty women. One might be apt to think he chose to make love 
to neither^ that he might the better love thera both. "^ 
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tretk more perfect thaH yovrself, I fed that aftet hating been 
jonr loTer, I s^eold serer fmre beeome hen. 

But bef<»re I condade this letter, I must give jou my opi. 
oiMi of yours. Yes^ Eloisa, with all yaor pmdence and 
▼irtite^ I can dlseorer in it the scruples of a timorous mind, 
which thinks it a dn^ to frighten itself, and conceifes its se. 
earity lies in being afrud. Hiis extreme timidity is as dan- 
gerous as excessiye confidence. In constaiitly represebting 
to ns imaginary monsters, it wastes our strength by com. 
baling chimeras ; and, by terrifying us without cause, make 
us less on our guard against, as well as less capable of dis. 
ceming real dangers. Read over again^ now and then, the 

letter which Lord B wrote to you last year on the sul]ject 

of ydur husband ; you will find in it some good adrice, that 
may be of service to you in many respects. I do not dia. 
commend your devotion, it is affecting, amiable, and like 
yourself ; it is such as even your husbtnd should be pleased 
Wfth« But take care lest timidity and precaution lead you to 
quietism ; and lest by representiUg to yourself danger on 
every side, you are induced M length to confide in nothing. 
Do not you know, my dear friend, that a state of virtue is a 
state of warfare ? Let us employ our thoughts less on tiie 
dangers which threaten us, than on ourselves, that we may 
always be prepared to withstand temptation. Iftorunin 
the way of temptation is to deserve to fall, to shun it with 
too much solicitude is often to fly from the opportunities of 

discharging the noblest duties : it is not good to be always 

I' 

' thinking of temptations, even with a view to avoid them. I 
shall never seek temptation, but in whatever situation Provi- 
deuce may place me for the future, the eight months I passed 
at Clarens will be my security ; nor shall I be afraid that 
any one will rob me of the prize you taught me to deserve. I 
shall never be weaker than I have been, nor shall ever have 
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{^re^Mter tenptatioas to veiis^. I have left the bitteroesi of 
renxorse, and I have tasted the sweets of urictory, after al^ 
which, I need not hesitate a moioent in making my choice ; 
every circumstance of my pa$t life, even my errors^ being a 
security fiox my future behaviour. 

I shall not pretend to enter with you into any new or pro. ^ 
found disquisitions concerning the order of the universe, and 

m 

the government of those beiags of which it is composed ; it 
will be sufficient for me to say, that, in matters so far above 
human comprehension, there is no other way of rightly 
judging of things invisible, but by induction from those which 
are TJsible ; and that all analogy makes for those general laws 
which you seem to reject. The most rational ideas we can 
form of the Supreme .Being confirm this opinion : for, al- 
though Omnipotence lies under no necessity of adopting me. 
thods to abridge his labour, it is nevertheless wortjby of 
Supreme Wisdom to prefer the most simple modes of action, 
that there may be nothing useless either in cause or effect. 
In the formation of man he endowed him with all the neces- 
sary faculties to accomplish what should be required of him ; 
and when we ask of him the power to do good, we ask no. 
thing of him but what he has already given uss He has given 
us understanding to know what is good, a heart to love*, 
and liberty to make choice of it. Therefore, in these sub. 
lime gifts consists divine grace ; and as we have already re. 
ceived it, we are all accountable for its effects. 

I have heard, ii^ my time, a good deal of argument against 
the free-agency of man, and despise all its sopliistry. A 
casuist may take what pains he will to prove that I am no 
free agent, my innate sense of freedom constantly destroys 

* St. Preux supposes moral conscience to depeod on sentiment^ 
not on judgment, which is contrary to the opinion of the philo-/ 
fiophers. I am apt to think, however, that he is in the right. 
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hu aigvinents : for whaterer choice I make after deliberatioit^ 
I feel plakilj that k depended only on mjself to haye made 
the contrary. Indeed, all the scholastic snbtilties I hare 
heard on this head are futile and frivolous ; because they 
proTe too muefa^ are equally used to oppose truth and false, 
hood; and, whether man be a free agent or not, serre 
equally to prove one or the other. With these kind of rea- 
soners, the Deity himself is not a free agent, and the woid 
liberty is, in fact, a term of no meaning. They triumph not 
in having solved the difficulty, but in having substituted a 
chimera in its room. They begin by supposing that every 
intelligent being is merely passive, and from that suppo. 
sition deduce consequences to prove its inactivity : a very 
convenient method of argumentation truly ! If they accuse 
their adversaries of reasoning in this manner, they do us in. 
justice. — We do not suppose ourselves free and active beings : 
we feel that we are so. It belongs to them to show not only 
that this sentiment may deceive us, but that it really does 
so*. The Bishop of Qoyne has demonstrated that without 
any diversity in appearances, body or matter may have no 
absolute existence ; but is this enough to induce us to affirm 
that it absolutely has no exbtence ? In all this, the mere 
phenomeno/ki would cost more trouble than the reality : and 
I will always hold by that which appears the most simple. 

I do not believe, therefore, that after having provided in 
every shape for the wants of man in his formation, God in* 
terests himself in an extraordinary manner for one person 
more than another. Those who abuse the common aids of 
Providence are. unworthy such assistance, and those who 
make good use of them have no occasion for any other. Such 

* This is not the matter in dispute. It is to know whether the 
will be determined without a cause;, or what is the cause that de* 
termines the will. 
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a partiality appears to me injurious to divine justice* Tpa 

will say, tMs serere and discouraging doctrine may. be de- 

Educed from the Holy Scripture, Be it so. Is it not my first 

duty to honour my Creator ? In whatever veneration then. I 

hoktthejacred text^ I hold its author in still ^eater ; and I 

could sooner be induced to believe the Bible corrupted or 

unintelligible^ than that God can be malevolent or unjust. 

St. Paul would not have the vessel say to the potter idio 

formed it, why hast thou framed me thus ? this is yery well 

if the potter should apply it only to such services as he con» 

structed it to perform ; but if he should censure this vessel, 

as being inadequate to the purpose for which it w^s con* 

structed ; has it not a right to ask, why hast thou made me 

thus ? 

But, does it follow from hence that prayer is useless?' 
God forbid that I should deprive myself of tliat resource. 
Every act of the understanding which raises us to God carries 
us above ourselves ; in imploring his assistance, we learn to 
•experience it. It is not his immediate act that operates on 
us, it is we that improve ourselves, by raising our thoughts 
in prayer to him*. All that we ask aright he bestows : and, 
as you observe^ we acquire strength in confessing our weak, 
ness. But if we abuse this ordinance, and turn mystics, in. 
stead of raising ourselves to God, we are lost in our own 
wild imaginations ; in seeking grace, we renounce reason ; 
in order to obtain of Heaven one blessing, we trample under 
foot another : and in obstinately persisting that Heaven should 
enlighten our hearts, we extinguish the light of our under, 
standings. But who are we that should insist on the Deity's 
performing miracles, when we please, in our favour ? 

* Our gallant philosopher^ having, imitated Abelard in big 
practice, seems desirous also of adopting his principles ; their no* 
tions of prayer being a good deal alike. 
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Von koow Teiy well, there Is no good thing that mny not 
^ •be carried into a blameless eicess ; even detotion itself, when 
it degenerates into the madness of enthusiasm. Yonrs is too 
pnre ever to arrhre at this excess ; but jou have reason to be 
on your guard against a less degree of it. I have heard yoa 
often censure the ecstasies of the pietists* : but do jbn know 
from whence they arise ? from allotting a longer time to 
prayer than is consistent with the weakness of human nature. 
Hence the spirits are exhausted^ the imagination takes fire, 
they see visions, th^y become inspired and prophetical ; nor 
is it then in the power of the understanding to stop the pro. 
gress of fanaticism. 

Now, you shut yourself frequently in your closet, and are 
constant in prayer. You do not indeed as yet converse with 
pietbts, but you read their books. Not that I ever censured 
your taste for the writings of the worthy Fenelon : but what 
have you to do with those of his disciple ? You read Mnralt 
I indeed read him too : but I make choice of his letters, 
you of his Divine instinct : but remark his end ; lament the 
extravagant errors of that sensS^le man, and tUnk of yourself. 
At present a pious, a true Christian, beware, Eloisa, of 
becoming a mere devotee. 

I receive your counsel, my dear friend, with the docility 
of a child, and give you mine with the zeal of a fadier. 
Since virtue, instead of dissolving our attachments, lias ren- 
dered them indissoluble, the same lessons may be of use to 
both, as the same interests connect us. Never shall our 
hearts speak to each other, never shall our eyes meet without 

• A sort of enthusiasts that take it into their heads to follow the 
gospel stricllyy according to the letter ; in the manner of the Me- 
thodists in England, the Moravians in Germany, and the Jan- 
senists in France ; excepting, however, that the latter want only 
1 be more severe and persecuting than their enemies. 
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presentiug to both a respectable object which shall mutually 
eleirate our sentiments^ the perfectioa of the one reciprocally 
assisting the other. 

6iit though our deliberations may be common to both, the 
coBLclusion is not ; it is yours alone to decide. Cease oot, 
then ; you have ever heei^ mistress of my destiny, cease not 
to be so stilU Weigh my arguments, and pronounce sen.- 
tence : whatever you order me to do, I will submit to your 
direction, and will at least deserve the continuance of it. 
Should you think it improper for me to see you personally 
again, you will yet be always present to my mind, and pre. 
side over my actions. Should you deprive me of the honour 
of educating your offspring, you will not deprive me of the 
Tirtuea which you have inspired. These are the offspring of 
your mind,, which mine adopts as its own, and will never 
Uear to have them torn from it. 

Speak tome, Eloisa, freely : and as I have now been ex. 
plidtt as to what I think and feel on this occasion, tell me 
what I must do. You know how far my destiny is con. 
Qected with tliat of my illustrious friend. I have not con. 
suited him on this occasion ; I have ncdther shown him this 
letter nor yours. If he- should know that you disapprove his 
project, or rather that of your husband, he will reject it 
himself ; aiid I am far from designing to deduce from thence 
any objection to your scruples ; he only ought to be ignorant 
of them till you have finally determined. In the mean time, 
I shall find some means or other to delay our departure, in 
which, though they may surprise him a little, I know he will 
acquiesce. For my own part, I hatd rather never see you 
more, than to see you only just to bid you again adieu : and 
to live with you as a stranger would be a state of mortification 
which I have not deserved. 
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FROM MRS. WOLMAR« 

How does yoar headstrODg imagination affright and be. 
wilder itself, and at what, pray ? tmlj at the sincerest proofs 
of my friendship and esteem which yon ever experienced ; at 
the peaceful reflections which my solicitude for your real hap. 
piness inspired ; at the most honourable that was ever made 
you ; at my desire, perhaps an indiscreet one, of uniting 
you. by indissoluble ties to our family ; at the desire of making 
a relation, a kinsman of an ingrate, who affects io bellere I 
want to discard him as a friend. To remove your present 
uneasiness, you need only take what I write in the most na- 
tural sense the words will bear. But you have long delighted 
in tormenting yourself with false constructions. Your letters 
are like your life, sublime and mean, masterly and puerile. 
Ah, my dear philosopher ! will you never cease to be a child ? 

Where, pray, have you learnt that I intended to impose 
on you new laws, to break with you, and send yon back to 
the farthest part of the world ? ])o you really find this to be 
the tenor of my letter ? In anticipating the pleasure of living 
with you, I was fearful of- those Inconveniences, which I 
conceive might pos^bly arise; therefore, endeavour to re- 
move them, by making your fortune more equal to your 
merit and the regard I had for you. This is my whole 
crime ; is there any thing in it at which you have reason to be 
alarmed ? 

Indeed, my friend, you are in the wrong ; for* you are« 
not ignorant how dear you are to me, and how easy it is for 
you to obtain your wish, without seeking occasion ijf^ tor* 
ment others or yourself. 

You may be assured, that, if your residence here is agree* 
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able to joa, it will be equally so to' me ; and that nothing 

M. Wolmar has done for me gives me greater satisfaction 

than the care he has taken to establish you in this house. I 

agree to it with pleasure, and now we shall be useful to each 

other. More ready to listen to good adyice than to suggest 

it to ourselves, we have both occasion for a guide. Who can 

be more sensible of the danger of "going astray than he whose 

retam has cost him so dear I what object can better represent 

thatdanger ? After having broken through such connections 

as once subsiisted between us, the remembrance of them should 

influence us to do nothing unworthy of the virtuous motives 

which induced ns to break them. Yes, I shall always think 

myself obliged to make you the witness of every action of 

my life^ and to communicate to you ey^rj sentiment with 

which my heart is inspired. Ah ! my friend ! I may be 

weak before the rest of the world, . but I can answer for my. 

self In your company.' 

It 18 in this delicacy, whicb always jurvives true love, and 
not In M. Wolmar's subtle distinctions^ that we are to look 
for the cause of that elevation of sou], that innate, ii^titttdey 
we experience. Suchan explication js at least more natuialy 
and does more honour to our hearts, than his, and has a 
greater tendency ta encourage us to virtue, which alone is 
sufficient to give it the preference. Hence you may be as. ^ 

sured, that, so far am I from b^ng in such a whimsical dis. 
position as you imagine, that I am just the reverse. In so 
much that, if the project of your returning to reside here 
must be given up, I shall esteem such an event as a great. 
misfortune to you, to me, to my children, and even to my 
husband ; on whose account alone you- know I have nuiny 
reasons for desiring your presence. But to speak only of 
ray own particular inclination : . you remember your first ar« 
rival. Did I show less pleasure at seeing you than you felt. 
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In teeing ne ? Has it ever appeared to yoa, that jwatr staj 
at Clarem gave me the least trouble or uneasiaesa ? Did jou 
think I betrayed the least pleasvre st your departure ? Mast 
I go farther ; and speak to you with my usual freedom I I 
will frankly conlsss to yon, then, that the six last months we 
passed togedier were the happiest of my life^ and that in that 
short space of time, I tasted all the happiness of which ray 
sensibility has fomlBfaed me the idea. 

Never shall I forget one day, in particdlar, oi the past 
winter, when, after having been reading the journal of year 
▼oyages, and that of your friend's adventures, we supped in 
the Ap^Uo. It was then that, reflecting on the felicky with 

4 

which Providence had blessed me in this world, I looked 
round, and saw all my frimids abont me ; my father, my 

husband, my children, my cousin. Lord B , and yon, 

without counting Fanny, who did not cast tiie least ble* 
mish on the scene. This little saloon, said I to myself, 
contains all that is dear to my heart, and perhaps ail that is 
desiralde in "tiiis world. I am here surrounded by erery 
thing that interests me. The whole universe to me is in this 
little spot. I enjoy at once the regard I have for my friends, 
that which they have for me, and that which they h«ve for 
' each other s their mutual good.will ^ber comes from, or 
relates to me : I see nothing but what seems to extend my 
being, and nothing to divide ft. I exist in a manner in all 
those who are about me : my imagination can extend no far- 
ther : I have nothing more to desire : to reiect and to be 
happy is with me the same thii^ : I live at once in all that I 

Llove : I am replete with happiness, and sa^fied with life : 
come, deatii, when thou wilt ! I no longer dread thy power: 
the measure of my life is full, and I huTO nothing now to 
experience worth enjoyment. The greater pleasure I en- 
joyed in your company, the more agreeable is it to me to re* 
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fiect on it, and the more disquietude also liath erery thing 
g Wen me that might disturb it. We will for a moment laj 
&side that timid morality and pretended devotion, with which 
you reproach me. Yon must confess, at least, that the social 
pleasures we tasted, sprang from that openness of heart, by 
'v^hich every thought, every sentiment, of the one was com- 
municated to the other, and from which every one, conscious 
of being what he ought, appeared such as he really was. Let 
US suppose now any secret intrigue, any connexion necessary 
to be concealed, any motive of reserve and seoresy intruding 
on our harmony ; l^at moment the reciprocal pleasure we 
felt in seeing each o^er would vanish. Shyness and restraint 
Tvould ensue ; we should no sooner meet together than we 
should wish to part ; and (at length circumspection and de- 
corum would bring on distrust and distaste* . It is impo8si« 
ble long tor love those of whom we are afraid or .susptcious*. 

They soon become troublesome— EUoisa troublesome! 

troublesome to her friend ! No, no, that cannot be; 

there can be no eviia in nature, but such as it is possible to 
support. 

In thus freely telling you my scruples, I do not pretend, 
bowever, to make you change your resolutions ; but to iu- 
duee you to reconsider tiie motives on which they are found, 
ed ; lest, in taking a step all the consequences of which you 
may not foresee, you might have reason to repent at a time 
when you will not dare retract it. As to M. Wolmar's ha- 
ving no fears, it was not his place to fear, but yours. No 
one is so proper a judge, of what is to be feared of you as 
yourself. Consider the matter well, then ; and, if nothing 
is^in reality to be feared, tell me jso, and I shall think of it 
no more; for I know your sincerity, and never can distrust 
your intentions. Your heart may be capable of an acciden- 
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tal error : bat can perer be guilty of a premeditated crime, 
and this it is that makes the distiaction between a weak man 
and a wicked one» 

Besides, thongh my objections had reailj more weight 
than I am inclined to think they hare, why mnst things be 
viewed in their most disadrantageons light ? Surely there I 
can be no necessity for such extreme precantionary mea. 
snres. It cannot be requisite that you should break through 

all your projects, and fly from us for erer. ^Though young 

in years, yon are possessed of all the experience of age. 
The tranquillity of mind which succeeds the noble passion, 
is a sensation which increases by fruition. A susceptible 
heart may dread a state of repose to which it has been anae. 
customed ; but a little time is sufficient to reconcile us to our 
peaceful situation, and in a little time more we give it the pre* 
ference. For my part, I foresee the hour of your security 
to be nearer than you yourself imagine. Extremes, yoH 
know, never last long ; you have loved too much not to be- 
come in time indifferent : the cinder which is cast from the 
furnace can never be lighted again : but before it becomes 
such the coal must be totally burnt out. Be vigilant but 
for a few years more, and you will then have nothing to 
fear ; your acceptance of my proposal would at once have 
removed all danger ; but, independant of that view, such aa 
attachment has charms enough to be desired for its own sake; 
and if your delicacy prevents you from closing with my pro- 
posals, I have no need to be informed how much such a re- 
straint must cost you. At the same time, however, I am 
afraid, that the pretences which impose on your reason are 
many of them frivolous : I am afraid that, in piquing yoor- 
self on the fulfilling of engagements which no longer exist, 
you only make a false shew of virtue, in a constancy for 
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'which you are by no means to be commendM} and which is 

at present entirely misplaced. I have already told yon tliat 

I think the observance of a rash and criminal vow is an addi« 

tional crime. If yours were not so at first, it is become so 

Tkay>r ; and that is sufficient to annul it. The promise which 

no man ought to break is that of being always a man of vir. 

tue, and resolute in the discharge of lus duty ; to change 

when that is changed is not levity, but constancy. Act at 

all times as virtue requires you to^do, and you will never break 

your word. But if there be among your scruples any solid' 

objection, we will examine it at leisure. In the mean 

time, I ant not very sorry that you did not embrace my 

scheme with the same avidity as I formed it ; that myblun. 

d«r, if it be one, may give you less pain. I had meditated 

this project during the absence of my cousin, with whom, 

however, I have since had some general conversation on the 

subject of a second marriage, and find her so averse to it, 

that, in spite Of the regard which I know she has for you, 

I am afraid I must exert a greater authority than becomes 

me, to overcome her reluctance ; for this is a point in 

which friendship ought to respect the bent of the inclina. 

tions. 

I will own, nevertheless, that I still abide by my design :. 
it would be so agreeable to us all ; would so honourably ex* 
tricate you from your present precarious situation in life ; 
would so unite all our interests, and make so natural an ob- 
ligation of that friendship which is so delightful to all, that I 
cannot think of giving it up entirely. No, my friend, you 
can never be too nearly allied to me ; it is not even enough 
that you might be my cousin ; I could wish you were my 
brother. 

Whatever may be the consequence of these notions, do 
more justice to my sentiments for you. Make use* without. 
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rtteireaf my fiieodship^ mj confidMce, aod my esteem. 
R&member I shall sot prascribe any ndes to yo«t ; nor do I 
thiok I hme may reatos to do iL Deiay me not, kowe? er 
th« priTUege of giving yo« adviee, Viit imagine not I lay 
youuMler uiy commandB. If you thiak y^u can secarelj 
mide. atClareos, come hither ; stay here; yom cannotgive 
me greater pleasare. But, if yon think a few years looger 
absence necessary to care the saspicioos remains of impetiu 
otts yonth, write to me often in yonr absence ; come and 
see ns as often as yon will, and let us caltirate a correspon- 
deoce founded on the most cordial intimacy. 

What pains will not such consolation alleriate ? What ab. 
senee will not be supportable under the pleasing' bope of at 
last endtag our days together ! I will do yet more ; I an 
ready to put one of my ehidren under your care ; I shall 
think him sa£nr in yonr hands than ray own ! and, when yon 
bring him back, I know not which of you wHl gire me tbe 
greater pleasure by your return. On the other hand, if you 
become 'entirely reasonable, banish yonr chimerical notions, 
and are willing to deserve my cousin, come, pay her your / 
best respects, and make her happy. Come then, and sur* 
mount every obstacle that opposes yonr success, and make s 
conquest of her heart ; such assistance as my friendship can 
gire, shall not on my part be wanting. Come, and make 
each other happy, and nothing more will be wanting to rea- 
der me completely so. But, whatever resolution you take, i 
after having maturely considered the matter, speak confidently 
and alTront your friend no more by your groundless suspi- 
cions. 

Let me not, however, in thinking so much of you, forget 
myself. My turn to be heard must come at last ; for you 
act with yonr friends in a dispute, as with your adversaries \ 
at chess ; you defend yourself by attacking them. You eu 
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cas« yoriir hdng a pliilosopitcr, by: accnaiq; me of being •& 

de^oiee. I am, theii, in f o«r ophuon, a defoUe, or r^iadf 

to become one : well, be h 16* Conttmptible denottinKiioiis 

never change the nature of things. If devotion i9ComQ|«!id» 

able^ why am I to hiatrie In being deront ? But, perhaps^ that 

epithet Is too \&w for jon* The dignity of the |>Ml«0Q|iher 

disdains the worship of the vnlgar 2 it wouVd «er?e Grod in a 

more sublime manner, and raise eren to fiearen itself its pre* 

tensioils and its pdde* Poor pfa^suphers t-^^^But to ret«ni 

to myself. . 

I hare, from my childhood^ respected virtae, and baTe al«^ 1 

ways cultivated my reason. I endeavoured to regulate my 

conduct by human understanding and sentiment, and hare 

been ill conducted^ Before you deprive me of the guide I 

bffve chosen, give me another on which I may depend* I 

thought myself as wise as other people, and yet a thousand 

others have lived more prudently than 1 1 they mast, there- 

fore^ have had resources which I had not. Why Is It that I, 

knowing myself well born, have had reason tQ conceal ttaf 

life and conversation from the world ? Why did 1 hate the 

sin which I committed even in spite of mys^f ? I thought I 

knew my own strength, I relied on it, and was deceived. 

All the resistance which was in my own power I think I 

made ; and yet I feil. — How must these have done that have 

escaped ? they must have had a better support. 

From their example I was. induced to seek the same sup. 
port, and have found in it a peculiar advantage whioh I did 
not expect. During the reign of the passions, they themselves 
contribute to the continuance of the anxieties they at first 
occasion ; they retain hope always by the side of desire, and 
hence we are enabled to support the absence of felicity : if 
our expectations are disappointed, hope supplies their place ; 
and the agreeable delusion lasts as long as the passion which 
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gftTe it birth. Thus, in a sitnatioa of that kind, passion 
supports itself, and the very solicitude it causes b a chimeri- 
€•1 pleasure, which is sabsdtoted for reftl ei\jojmeDt« Naj, 
more, those who have no desires must be rery unliappj ; 
they ar6 deprived, if I may be allowed the expression, of all 
they possess. We enjoy less that which we obtain, than that 
which we hope for, and are seldom happy bat in expectation. 
In fact, man, made to desire every thing and obtain little, of 
boundless avarice, yet narr4^ capacity, has received of Hea. 
Ten a consolatory aid, which brings to him in idea every thing 
he desires, displays to his imagination, represents it to his 
view, and in one sense makes it his own ; but to render such 
Imaginary, property still more flattering and agreeable, it is 
evn modified to his passion. But this shadow vanishes the 
moment ibe real object appears ; the imagination can no 
longer magnify that which we actually possess ; the charms 
of illusion cease where those of enjoyment begin. The 
I world of fancy, therefore, the land of chimeras, is the only 
/ world worthy to be inhabited ; and such is the inanity of 
I human enjoyments, that, except that Being which is selCex- 
i istent, there is nothing delightful but that which has no exist- 
"^ ence at all. 

If this effect does not always follow in the particular ob- 
jects of our passions, it is infallible in the common sentiment 
which includes the whole. To live without pain is incompati. 
ble with our state of mortality : it would be in fact to die. — 
He who has every thing in his power, if a creature, must be 
miserable, as he would be .deprived of the pleasure of desi. 
ring ; than which every other want would be more support, 
able.* 

* Hence it is that every sovereign who aspires to be despotic, as. 
pires to the honour of being miserable. In every kingdom in the 
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This is, indeed, what I hare in part experienced since 
my marriage and your return. Every thing around me / 
gives me cause of content, and jet I am not contented, i 
A secret languor steals into the bottom of my heart : I find \ 
it pufTed up and void, as you formerly said was the cas^ with \ 
yours : all my attachments are not sufficient to fill it. This ' 
disquietude, I confess, is strange : but it is nevertheless 
true. O, my friend ! I am indeed too happy : my happi. 
ness is a burden to me* Can you think of a remedy for 
this disgust ? For my part, I must own that a sentiment so 
unreasonable, and so involuntary, has in a great measure di« 
minisbed the value of life, and I cannot imagine what bless- 
ings it can bestow which I vrant, or with which I should be 
satisfied. Can any woman be more susceptible than I am ? 
Can she love her father, her husband, her children, her 
friends, her relations, better than I do ? Can she be more 
generally beloved ? Can she lead a life more agreeable to her 
taste ? Or can she be more at liberty to exchange it for any 
other ? Can she enjoy better health ? Can she have more 
expedients to divert her, or stronger ties to bind her to the 
world ? And jetj notwithstanding all this, I am constantly 
uneasy : my heart sig hs after somethmgof' which it is en- 
tirelyiffnorjAt 

Therfiforcy. finding nothing in this globe capable of ^ving 
it satisfaction, my desiring soul seeks an object in an- 
other world: in elevating itself, to the source of sentiment 
and existence, its languor vanishes ; it is re.animated ; it 
acquires new strength and new life. It thence obtains a 
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worW, would you see the man who is the most unhappy of all his 
countrymen, go directly to the sovereign, particularly if he be an 
absolute monarch. 
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aelr exiafteacey iadepeadaot of corporeal pasiions, or nu 
tlier it exists no longer in me, but in the immensity of 
the Sapreme Brag ; and, diseju^nmbered for a while from 
its terrestrial shackles^ returns to them again with patience 
consoled with the expectation of fntnriij. 
I Ton smile at all this, my g(»94 friend; I understand 
/ yott. I have, indeed^ pronounced my own condemnation, 
having formerly censured the heart which I now approve. 
To this I haTe only one word to answer ; and that is, 
I iiieii spoke without experience. I do not pretend to 
justify it in eveiy shape. I do not pretend to say this 
visionary taste is prudent ; I only say, it is a delightful 
suppl^nent to tliat sense of happiness which in other things 
I exhausts itself by eigoyraent. If it be productire of evil, 
I donbtiess it ought to be rejected ; if it deceires the heart 
by false (Measure, it ought also on that account to be re- 
I jected. But, after aU, which has the greater incentive to 
I virtne, the philosopher with his sublime maxims, or the 
I Christian with his humble simplicity ? Who is most hap. 
py eren in this world, the sage with his profound under, 
standing, or the enthusiast with his rapture of derotion. 
What business have I to think or imagine when my fa- 
^Ities are all in a manner alienated ? Will you say in. 
toxication has its pleasures ; be it 90, and be mine es. 
teemed such, if you will. Either leave me in this agree. 
able delirium, or show me a more dr]i|jij[f3il ^iitllfltioni^ — ' 
I'MTe" condemned, indeed, the ecstasies of the mystics, 
and condemn them still, when they serve to detach us 
from our duty ; and by raising in us a disgust against 
an active life by the charms of contemplation, seduce us 
into that state of quietism which you imagine me so near; 
and from which I believe myself nevertheless to be as 
far distant as you. I know very well that to serve God 
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ifl not to pass our lives on our knees in prayer; liiat is to 
discbarge on earth those ibligatiims which our duty requires ; 
it is to do, with a view to please him, etery thing whioh the 
situation in which he hath placed us demands, 

II cor gradUce ; 
J5 ieroe a lui chi 'Ituo davor compisce. 

To have a heart that glows with pure desire 
To love and serve where duty may require. 

We oug^t irst to perform the duties of oar station, and then 
pray, when we have time, Thb is the rule I have endea- 
voured to follow : I do not make that self^xaminatioa, 
with which you reproach me, a task, but a recreation : I 
do not see why, among the pleasures thai are within my 
reach, I should be forbidden the most affecting and the most j 
innocent of all. J 

I have eKamiined myself with more sererity, since tiie 
receipt of .your letter. I have in^ired into the effects 
wliich the pious indinatioH that so mu<^ displeases yon 
produces :in my mind ; and I can safely say, I see no. 
thing that should give me reason to fear, at least so soon 
as you imagine, the evils of excessive and superiuons devo- 
tion. 

In the first place, I have not so fervent a longing after tins 
exercise as to give me pain when I am deprived of an op. 
portnUity, nor am I ont of humour at jsvery .aTocationirotn 
it. It never interrupts my thoughts in the business of tiie 
day;» nor gives me any disgust or impatience in the discharge 
of my duty. If .retirement be sometimes necessary, it is 
when 1 have felt some disagreeable emotion, and am better 
in my closet than elsewhere. It is there, that, entering in- 
to the examination of myself, I recover my temper aitd 
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I ease. If anj care troubles me, if any pain affects m^, it is 
there I go and lay i^em down. Eyery pain, erery trouble, 
Tanishes before a greater object. In reflecting on all the 
bounties of Proyidence towards me, I am ashamed to be 
sensible of such trifling ills, and to forget its greater mer. 
cies. I require neither frequent nor long intervals of soli, 
tude. When I am aflected by involuntary sadness, the 
shedding a few tears before him who is the comforter of 
hearts relieves mine in an instant. My reflections are ne- 
ver bitter nor grievous ; even my repentance is free from 
dread : my errors give me less cause of fear than of shame ; 
. I regret that I have committed them, but I feel no remorse, 
nor dread of their effects. The God I serve is a merdfnl 
Being ; a Father, whose goodness only affects me, and sur. 
passes all his other attributes. His power astonishes me : 
his immensity confounds my ideas : his justice*— ^but he 
has made man weak ; and though he be just, he is merci(iiL i 
An avenging God is the God of the wicked. I can neither 
fear him on my own account, nor pray for his yengeance to 
be exerted against any other. It is the God of peace, the 
.God of goodness whom I adore. I know, I feel, I am the 
work of his hands, and trust to see him at the last day such 
..as he has manifested himself to my heart during my life. 
It is impossible for me to tell you how many pleasing ideas 
hence render my days agreeable, and give joy to my heart. 
. In leaving my closet in such a disposition, I feel myself more 
light and gay. Every care vanishes, every embarrassment 
is removed ; nothing rough or disagreeable appears ; butaU 
• is smooth and flowing : every thing wears a pleasant conn, 
tenance : it costs me no pains to be in good humour : I 
' love those better whom I loved before, and am still more 
agreeable to them : even my husband is more pleased with 
the disposition which is the effect of such rational devotion. 
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DeTotipa, he sa.j»9 is the opium of the soul. When takea 
in small quautittes, it enlir^ns^ it animates, it suppoi^ts it : 
a stronger dose lulls it to sleep, enrages, or destroys it. I | 
li«^>e I shall never proceed to sucR extremes. ,^J 

You see 1 am not so much offended at ihe title of devotee, 

as perhaps you expected *, but then I do not value it at the 

rate you imagine : yet I would not have the term devotion 

applied to any affected external deportment, and to a sort of 

employment which dispenses with every other. Thus that 

Mrs. Guyon you mention, had, in ray opinion, done better 

to have carefully discharged her duty as mistress of her family, 

to have educated her children in the Christian faith, and to 

have governed her servants prud^ntly^ than to have composed 

books of devotion, disputed with bishops, and at last be ira. 

prisoned in the Bastile, for her unintelligtble reveries. 

. I approve just as little of that mystical and metaphorical 

language, which feeds the 'heart with chimeras, and in the 

place of spiritual love substitutes sentiments too nearly allied 

tor carnal affections^ and too apt to excite them. The more 

susceptible the heart, or lively the imagination, the more we 

onght to be on our guard against those images by which they 

may be affected ; for how can we see the relations of the mys. 

ticai object, if we do not at the same time see the sensual ; 

and how can a modest woman have the assurance to con^ 

template those objects in her imagination which she would 

blush to look on. 

But what sets me most against these devotees by profession, 
is that affectation of manners which renders' them insensible 
to humanity ; that excessive pride which makes them look 
down with pity on the rest of mankind. If ever they con* 
descend to stoop from their imaginary elevation to do an act 
of charity, it is always done iii a mannek' extremely mor. 
tifylng to the object : their i^ty Is so cruel and insulting, 
Vol, III. M 
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tilieir j«fttf» iff lb i%U; flitir dwrftf io Mfeye, ^mIt bM n& 
UUmV ^sMr o^ntenpt to mack like hatired^ ikk «ven tile in. 
iensibilitf of tlie vest of tiw world- is lees croel Hhui Aeir ^pily^ 
Tlidr love for Hewren selves them es te, excuse for loviiif 
nobody on eorth i tiiey liave etren- no afibetioa for one ano. 
tker ; ikm^ it there an-instanoe oC tiooere friendship ii^. be 
ftMUid soDODg people' of catremo deroHdiK The more de« 
taehed tiiey aiect tD> be from tie world) themoiie fliey- expeet 
fiom-iti and one would think titcjr devotion to God Is 
ezefied onl j that thej. may bare a pretext to (nreereise iris 
antiboritf over the rest of his creatotes^ 

I haTe sneh an arersion for aH riinses of this kind as- should 
naturalfy be my seearitj^r H^ newrtheless, I amdoomed' to 
fall, it will not lie volantarily, and' f hope from tiie friend*, 
ship of tiiose who are abool me^ that it w9t not he* wiyiDttt 
wanningk I most ewn^ I now think that it-was possiWe for 
mj fermec inqaietade coneeniiog my hnsband to haro'effiNstiBd 
siidi a change. Happily^ the' prndent Ifetler of my Lord 
B- ' f to which. jTOn Tevy veasonabfy refer me^ together with 
his sensible and consotatory conrersation, as w^Y as yonrs^ 
liaTe eatiMly diadpated my tars, and changed' my^principleeb 
I now see plainly that an intoleratbg spirit most by* degrees 
become obdurate. For what chai^ can be long^preserred 
for those wimwe think mast jnoritsbly iiedhmned^? To Itore 
then» would bo to hate God for punishiog them. To act, 
then, on principles of humanity, we must USk» upon ourb 
sebes, to condemn actims only, and* not men. I«et us^uot 
assume Hke heniblo Inoction of dei41s» Let us not so Q|^ly 
throw open the gates ol htUi for omr iMIo w ereatores. Ahis I 
if all those afe destiued te be etemaNy miserable: who deeefrs 
ibemselTesy wheee is tiie mortal who can avoid it ? 

O my friends t of what a load hare yon eased my heart ? 
in teachiogme that ait error in judgment is no crime, -you 
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him dMhrtfed' m^fmk a»tiKnf|md:tOfBMalfaif scriiplti. I 
liB«f« to others Ike siiMIe iate«preMio««f d^giMS which i 
^o. not ^oaiprehead, and coDttnt n^Mlf uMiHiom ghnjof 
tr^iilM'Whith strnBe^aad atonoe ocnraiioe ae ; thoM (inKticii^C ^^/ ^^^ - 
tratht wbkh iHflCriMt meni my duif . Ai toiuijr ^ten^fartibeiv i V / " : 
I abide hf Ihe rule of yoar old'astirerio. lb HMomv. i^/*. ^^/ 
man » 006 nsBter of ht» owa- floal i meu f t i to« MiemiondHi* 1 . J 
brieve what be pleaaeB. €aa tt be a^iwoforooeBet «e be 
a logkiim ? M«, it is not- the. bnuBei»: of eeiBseioDce tir iiw / A^^-^ / 
sinict uft i& liie trwth of Magt^ b«t in 9MibM of our dNrtf • ^^ 
It does not teach os to reasoa well, but to act «ff^||ht; in 
wlittt call mf fansbaod be^ritthud bofore 6odc? I^^ 
his eyev.fiNmrthe coHteai^tioii of tiiO' Dei^ I CMl hiiMelf 
hath hklhkrftM^ejRpoiii his Taew. fie does set shaft tbe< truth; ' 
the tcntt afokfai him. He is not aistnated^ bj pride f hedoee 
not seek toxoBTort any cNie^to hhi own t^gMum, He ift glad 
they areof a iMifereiit ooe. He approreactf oopseMtiiiieiita^ he 
wiiriieB he had the same, but canneit^ Ho is deprived of our 
coiisolatlMie and 011^ hopes. Hoaetl vptightly) wMKMitoivB 
e a pe ct inga recompenoe : he Is \vt HxA aiofo iPiHooas^ moro 
disinterested tlum we. He is indeed troiy to be pld^ t bat 
wherefore should he be panished ? No t goodness^ iiwperity, 
honesty, Tirtao, titoso are what Heafon reqviits, and what 
he win tindonbtedly reward : tiiese-ooottltBtotheitfae seni4co 
ifldch- the Deity reqnites, aad that sertfoo^ Al. Wbtoiar aiosl 
in^riably . performs, if- CM judges ^'>our fidih« by- our 
irorks^ to be tndy ^rtooas is to belieTOitt him. A truo 
Christian is a rirtootts man t the real infiddsj lire the vicious. 
Be not sui|>rised, tiierefore, my dear IHlmd, that 1^ do not 
^putewtft you nmiyparfieolare of yo0r letter^ eonceraing 
which we mt not of the same opinidnir I know to» ti^ell 
what you are, to be in. psin about wliat. youbciiore. . Wimt 
do all those iAo qu^tlomr about^free ageuoy eoucernmef 
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Whedwr I mjielf hare the power to d(> good, or ctn olMaiii 
it by pimyer, if io tke end I am enabled to do it, does it not 
amount to the aame thing ? Whether I acquire what is want. 
ing by asking for it^ or the Deity grants it to my prayers, if 
it be necessary to ask in order to luiTe it, is not this a snffi. 
dent explanation ? Happy enough to agree About the prin. 
cipal articles of our faith, why need we inqqire farther ? 
ought we to be desirous of penetrating into the bottomless 
abyss of metaphysics, and, in disputing about the divine* 
essoice, throw away the short time which is allotted us here 
to reyere and honour the Deity ? We are ignorant what he 
is ; but we know that he eiists, and tliat is sufficient : he 
manifests himself in his works.; we feel him constancy within 
us. We may dispute, but cannot sincerely disbellere his 
existence. He has given us that degree of sensibility which 
enables ns to. perceive, to embrace him ; let us pity those to 
whom he has not imparted such apportion of susceptibility, 
without flattering ourselves that we shall be. able to make them 
sensiUe of what they cannot feel, het us respect his decrees 
in silence, and do our duty t this is the best method to make 
proselytes. 

00 you know any man of better sense or a more enlightened 
understanding than M. Wolmar ? Do you know any one 
more sincere, more upright, more just, less subject to the 
control of his passions ; who will be a greater gainer by di. 
vine justice or the soul's immortality ? Do you know any 
man more nervous, more sublime, more convincing in a dis« 
pute than Lord B-r — 2 Is there any person by his virtue 
more worthy of entering on the defence of the cause of God, 
mere certain of his existence, more sincerely penetrated with 
the idea of divine majesty, more zealous for hi||glory, and 
more capable of sopporting it ? Yet you have been a witness 
of what, passed during three months at CUrens; you have 
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seen two men, btTing the highest Mteem anil Tetpect for each 
otiier, and equally disdaioful of the pedantry' and qviric of 
scholaatic logic, pass a whok winter in prudent and peaeefnl, 
as well as lively and profound argumentations, with a view 
to convert each other ; you have seen them attack and defeiid 
themselves, and take every advantage of which human under, 
standing is capable : and that on a sulject wherein both, 
being equally interested, desired nothing so earnestly as to 
be of one mind. 

What was the consequence ? their mutual esteem is aug. 
ment€^, and yet both retain their former sentiments ; if such 
an example does tiot for ever cure a prudent man of the rage 
of dispute, the love of truth 1' am sure never will. 

For my part, I have thrdwn aade, and that for ever, such 

an useless weapon ; and am determined never to mention a 

single word more to my hu^and about religion, unless it be 

to give a reason for mine. Not that a notion of dirine tole. 

ration has rendered me indifferent to his. I must confess, that 

though I am become tranquil about his future state, I do not 

find I am tiie, less zealous for his conversion. I would lay 

down my life to see him once convinced of the truth of divine 

revelation, if not for the sake of his future happiness, at least 

^or his happiness in this life. For, of how many pleasures is 

he not on this account deprived ? What sentiments can give 

him comfort in his afflictions ? What spectator excites him to 

those good deeds he performs in secret ? What reward does 

he' hope for from his virtue ? How can he look upon death ? 

No, I hope he will not meet it in this terrible situation. There 

remains but one expedient more for nfe to try to prevent it ; 

and to that I consecrate the remainder of my life. This is not 

to convince, but to affecjt him : to ^t him a. prevailing example, 

and to makfe religion so aiUfoble, that he shall not be able to 

resist her chaipis. Ah ! my friend ! what a fordble ar- 
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gunentagyutiiiidfelilf isthe life of atitM>Olta^^ 
fedi6w<I»f«it«beiii9 0iieaitiipfMr««dnrtlt? ThbJsiiM 
tefk I ispoM OB myvelf for die lotow ; midst me to perfinrm 
ky H. Wohnorfi cold, but not inseasiUle. Whrt a pistnio 
migiitwe lay opeft to Us heart? Usfriviide, 'lysduldnn, Ma 
«Hfe, ail vrftiag to his edificatloD. When, wtthontimaeli. 
ing aboot God In our dbeoarset, ire shaft demoastnite liioi 
hy those aetions which he inspites, hy those ^riftiief of wMcb 
he is the author, bf the pleasure we take hi lili serrice : 
when he shall see « shetdi of IVmriise •hi his own house ; 
f when an hondred tfaacs a day he afaall be oonpelled to cry 
out : ^< Hmaan natore is of ftsdf incapabie of thfa ; some, 
thfaig dlTine aittt prevail he«e." 

If my enterprise pleases yon, if y4Mi'fiBd yovie^ worthy 
to concur in it, come, and let t» pass our d^futofetiwr^ and 
nerer part more till death. If the project idlqileases or 
frightens you, listen to the dioiates 4if your consdenee ; flial 
win teach you your duty. I have no nMffeio say. Agree. 

ably to what Lord B hitiniates, I ^hall expect you both 

towards the latter end of next uonlb. Y^u wiH hah^ know 
your apartments agun ; but in Ae alteration made in it you 
will discover the care of a good friend, who took-a plieflure 
In ornamenting it for you. Yon will find th«e, iAbo, a 
smalt assortmeti t ai hooke, which tfhe bought for you at Oe. 
Hera, of a better taste Ihtn the Adcnis ; vot but that, fmr tile 
je^^s sake, you will find that too. You must, hdwei^r, be 
discreet ; for, as she would not hi»?e you know this k her 
daing, I hasten to finMh my letter before^he 'coases to forbid 
tny speaking of It. Adieu, my dear friend ; oor pai^ of 
f^Mure to the castle of Chillon upOI take place ttt^morrow 
without you. It win not <be tife better foir 4hat. The 
bailiff has Inrited us wHh omr ddldren, whidh ^ea^et «ie no 
excuse ; but I know hot why, and y^t I teinflothelpwUiiiog 
we were safe returned. 
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FROM FANNY ANNET. 

O ^aft ! O mjr beaeiicter ! mkak tidtti^ide tiiejiinltr avB 

te mrvito to you ! MJMiaiii«*-w|r poor inirtre i * . goo d Godl 

laoiMnks I -lee «k«ody.,liow fidgbletted you ate ! hvk yov 
canpotseo tiie^affliolioM we4Hre «U hi kore.^— *JDiit i hsiw flot 
a momenito io««-»I mstMl yon^-^I amitrFwi^OK! ifaBtl 
had akeadjr told you^m ^•^iKhai wiU btvoaifr4rf' yoa^ wh«a 
yiMi knunr o»r fmsfortniie ? The whole liranlj >weat oat jf«B»> 
terday to dine at ChiUoa. The Baran, who 'wugoiag'iiito 
SaToy^ to spieiid some days ^tttha castle of Blooay, wmt 
jHray alter dianer* 

TJwconq[Mttiy attended. him a Ultle way, and afterwafds 

^walked along the dilce. Mia^Qrbe and the h«|ilifPi lady 

^vtent befove with my matter ; my miatrett foUowed, hairtag 

liold by one.haad of Hariiet, and by the other of Marcellia* 

I came after with the eldest. His honour, the baitiff, who 

)Md stadd behind to speak to somebody, came np ; and joinmg 

the company, offered my mistress his arm; which, in order 

to accept of, she sent MarcelUn to me. I ran forward to 

meet him, while the ichild did the same towards me ; but in 

running, his foot slipped, and he feli^ unhappily, into the 

water* I screamed out,^ when xskj mistress, turning her 

hea^ and seeing the child in the water, flew back in an in. 

stant, and threw herself in after him. 

Unhappy that I am! why did I not throw myself in too ! 
better had I been drowned on the spot I With difficulty I 
k^t the eldest from leaping after its mother ; who kept 
stru£3{ling with the other in her arms. — No boat nor people 
were at hand, so that some time passed l>eibre they could be 
fot out of the water— ^ihe child soon re^orered ; but as 
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for the mother the fright, the fall, the condition she was 

in — ^Ab ! none know^ better than I the danger of snch a fall f 
she was taken ont, and remained a good while insensible* 
The moment she came to herself, she inqnired eagerljr after 
the child — Heavens ! with what transport did she embrace 
him ! I thought she was quite well again ; bnt her spirits 
lasted hek" but for a moment ; she Insisted on her being 
brought home^ but she fainted awaj several timek during the 
journey. By some orders she gave me, I saw she believed 
the should not recover. Hi^ fears were, alais !' too true ! 
she will never recover* Mrs. Orbe is a gO€Ml deal more 
altered than she. They are all distracted ; I am the most 

soisible in the whole house. ^Why should I be ttneasy ? 

ah ! my good mistress, if I lose you I shall never have oc 

casion for another. O my dear Sir ! may Heaven enable 

yoit to support this trial ! Adieu ! the physician is this mo- 
ment coming out of the chamber. I must run to meet hira^ — 
if he gives me hopes, I will let you know it. If I say no- 
thing, you will know too well the cause* 



LETTER CLX. 

FROM MRS. ORBE. 

Imprudent, unfortunate man ! unhappy dreamer ! you 
will now indeed never see her more — alas ! the veil — Eloisa 



IS no more.- 



She has herself written to you— I refer you to her letter : 
respect, I charge you, her last^ request. Great and many 
are the obligations you have to discharge on this side the 
grave 



ELOISA. , a*^ 



LETTER CLXI. 



FROM M. WOLMAR. 

I WAS unwilling to inlerrupt the first traQsp0rts of your 
grief : my writing to you would but hmre aggravated your 
sorrow, as I was no better qualified to relate than you to 
read our sad tale. At present^ possibly, ^sui^ a relation 
may not be disagreeable to both. As nothing remains but 
the remembrance of her, my heart takes a delight in recalling 
every token of that remembrance to my mind. You will have 
some consolation in shedding tears to her memory; but of 
that grand relief of the unfortunate I am constitutionally de. 
priYed, and am, thercfinre, more'unhappy than you. 
; It is not, however, of her illness, but of herself, I would 
write. Another might hare thrown herself into the water to 
save her <^ild. Such an accident, her fever, her death, are 
natural, and may be common to other mortals : but the em. 
ploy men t of her last moments, her conyersation, her 8en« 
timeots, her fortitude, all these are peculiar to ElOisa. She 
was no less singular in the hour of death than she had been 
during the whole course of her* life ; and as I was the sole 
witn^s to many particulars, you can learn them from me 
alone. 

. You already know that her fright, her agitation, thcf fall, 
and the water she had imbibed,, threw her into fdntjog fits, 
from which she did not recover till . after she was brought 
home. On being carried into the house, she asked again for 
the child ; the child was brought ; and seeing him walk about 
and return her caresses, she became apparently easy, and 
consented to take a little rest. Her sleep was but short, and 
as the physician was not yet come, she. made us sit round on 
the bed ; that is^ Fanny, her cousin, and me. She talked 
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to 118 about lier children, of tlie great dil^enoe and care 
which her plan of ednration r«qiiired, apd of the danger of a 
moment's neglect. Without making her illnefs of any great 
importance, she foresaw, she said, that it wonld prevent her 
loff sometime '(«om 4tschacgiiig her part of tfiat duty, and 
chained ns to diride it amongst ns* 

Sheenkrged on her own projects, *on yowrs, on the most 
proper memis to cftrtry them into ex#catioa ; on the ^obseiw 
vadoiM she had made as to what would promote or dojnre 
them ; and, In a word, on enny thing which' might enaUe us 
to supply her place, in thedisehaigeof thednties of amo«. 
ther, 80 long as she might be preftnted from it herself* I 
thonght so mtfch precantion uanecessaiy 'for oae^whcfamagiued 
she should be prMented •from:e2erdsiOg svch en^l0]rment 
opiy for a few days; bat whftt.added to my apprehensions, 
was to hear her enter into a long and partioolar'diarge.re» 
specting U vriet* As to her e<Mts, she aoatented herself with 
what cttpeerqed, their edecatten in the earfieit itifiuicy, •• if 
s relying on another ibr vthe tore of their yentik 

. Bttt^ in speaking of /Harriet she went fother^vextenditog 
her rem^rkff e?e«i <tp ^her ooming of age ; . and beint^ sensible 
th»t lUKlhiQg cpnkl supply the.piace of those reflediens which 
her own experience dictated^ she ga^e us «'Clear and mis* 
thodical abstract of the plan of education she had laid down, 
recomiAen^ng it to the mother In the most litely and atfK^ting 
manner^ . , 

AU Aese ^4K>rtations, respeetii^ 41m edncaticin ^ jmmg 
persigns ai|d the dnty of movers, aiixed with frequent a|ip& 
catapns to herself, could not fail to rsoder Ihe conrersation 
extremely intei?eMiog : I saw, indeed, timt ^t afEsetsd her 
too much. In the mean time, her cousin held one of her 
h^dfi, presfing it e?ery now and then to harlips, and balitii^ 
it with tens at e?ery rep^y : Fanny was not Iw^mnted ; 'aad 
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Miar £Sofafft lielself, 1 cteetyed Om liig UtmjmM ant of 
her eytti, wid fttefti doim ]iM.«Siee]u ; tat Am wai afnud to 
l»t IIS 806 dtt wept^ iMt'it ihmrid «lam m. But I tiieii nmw 
. that tke knew lior Hie wasdmwmg to^sMb its final pcriML 
Myojyjhopewas, tbntber feuvn^t ddeehetei, andito* 
present the danger greatw tiMUi it reelljr was. Unbrnyfi^j 
howerei^ I luew lier too well to bnild mncii npanencha 
deeepiicm. I mideftvonred sereral timoft to stop hu^ -^aA at 
last begged of her not to waste herispistts bf talking ao madi 
at onoe oO'E sul^eot whieh jaight be oontittaod at oar ieisave* 
^'' Aht mj dear^ (relied she) do not yoa Itnow that notfang 
hurts a woman so much as silence I and^ abice I find mfutt 
a litile feverish, I may is wdl eniptoy my disaonrse idmat 
nseftti nuUters, as prattle awnj ^e tiaioabont txifles." 

Thoarrisalof the physkhm pat the whole hovMe iaioa 
Gonliisioti whieh it is impossible to describe. AU ^ doaes. 
tics were jeered abont the doorof the chamber, where thejr 
waited with arms folded, and ankious lofdis, to know his 
opinion of thetr mistress's sitnaiiott^ as if iheir own destinjr 
were -dreading. This sj^ threw tpofir Mrs. Orbe into each 
an agoi^ of grief, ihat I hegai^ to be afraid of her senfes. 
Under diftieot>pr^tances, therefore^ I dfamissed^tl^eni, thM 
thei^ preienee migfat no longer -affiMt hen The pbysieian/faTe 
OS indeed n little hiqpfi, bat in such tagoe 'teifftf, that it 
senrad to eomrinee me theva was none* ElMsa waaalso^ra^ 
seized, on oeconnt of her oonsin. When the^docttnr kft/tha 
ehamber I followed him, which CMra was also going to do ; 
bat £loisa. detuned hot, and gaite^e a wink wUoh I underb 
stood, and, therefore, iaimeflliatel)r told the phjiiciany tiiat 
if there were way real danger he sh^ald as ciNrefnUy amoeal 
it from Mrs. Orbe as from the patient, lest her despair shonld 
render her incapable of attending her friend, fie told me the 
cast /was indeed daligeroos, bnt that foiir-amMwatitgr hottrs 
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beiQg haidly elapsed since the accident, it required more 
time to fom a certain judgment ; tliat tlie sacceeding night 
might determine tiie fate of the patient ; bvt that he oomld 
not positively pronounce any things till the third day* Faao^ 
alone was by on his toying this, on whom we prevailed with 
some dificolty to stifle her emotions, and agreed vpon wlmt 
was proper to tell Mrs. Orfoe and the rest of th^ family. 

Towards the evening Elbisa prevailed with her conski, whor 
had sat np with her the preceding night, and was dniroiift of 
continning her vigUanoe^ to go to bed for sonve bcmrs* In 
the mean time, the patient bdng informed she was to "be bled 
in the foot, and that the physician was prescribing for her, 
she sent for him to her bed*side, and addressed hbn thns : 

*^ Mr. Bbnsson, when it u necessary to flatter a timid pa» 
'< tient as to the danger 6f his case, the precairtiott is hnmane, 
<< and I approve of it ; but it is a piece of cmelty to lavish 
<< equally on all the disagreeable remedies wldch to mmy 
<^ may be snperfluons. Prescribe for me levery thing that 
^^ yott think will be really nseful, and I vrill pnnctnally 
'^follow your prescriptions! Bnt as to those of mere ex. 
<* periment, I iveg yon will excuse me : it is my body .and 
^^ not my mind which is diisordered ; and I am not afraid to 
^"^^^end niy days, but to mi^nd those which remain. The 
^^ last moments of life are too precious to be thrown away 
^' If you cannot prolong mine, therdbre, I beg yon will at 
^^ least not shorten them, by preventing me from employing 
'< them as I ought* Either recover me entirely, or leave 
^^ me : I can die alone. "^— Thus, my friend, did this woman 
so mild and timid on ordinary occasions, kpow how to exert 
herself in a resolute and serious manner at this important 
crisis. 

' The night was cruel and decisive. Suffocation, oppression, 
fainting, her skin dry and burning. An ardent fever tor* 
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mesled her, daring tiie contiauftiice of wlikh sbe was heard 
frequently to call out MurceUin^ as if to prevent fais mnning 
mto tbe water, and to pronounce also another name, fori 
merlj repeated on a like occasion. The next day the phy. 
sieian toM me plainly, that he did not think she could lire 
three dsys. I alone wtts made privy to this afflicting piece of 

• 

information, and the most terrible hour of my Hfe w^s that 
wherein I kept it a secret in my breast, without knowing 
what vse to make of it. I strayed out alone into the garden, 
musing oh tiie mcasnres I ought to take ; not without many 
afflicting reflections on the misfortune of being reduced, in 
the last stage of life, to that solitnde, of which I was suffix 
ciently tired even b^re I had eiqierienced a more agrees 
able one. 

I bad promised Ekiisa the night before, to tell her fidtii. 
fally the opinion of the physician, and she had engaged me 
by every prevailing argument to keep my word. I felt that 
engimfement on my cons<^Bce : but what to do I was greatly 
at a loss ! Shall I, said I to myself, in order to discharge 
an useless and ehimerioU dnty, afflict her soul with the news, 
and lengthen the puigs of- death ? To tell her the hour of 
her iUssoltttion, is it not in foot to antteipate' the fotal mo; 
ment ? In so slk>rt an interval what will beoome of the de. 
sires, the hopes, the ekments of life ? Shall I kill my Eloisa ? 

Thus meditating on what I should do, 1 walked on with 
long and hasty strides, and in an agitation of mind 1 had 
never before experience. It was not in my power to shake 
off the painful anxiety : it remained an insnpportiAle weight 
on my spirits. At lei^th I was determined by a sudden 
dionght. 

For whose sake^ said I, do I deliberate ? for her^s or for 
mine i On whose principles do I reason ? is it on her system 
or on my own ? What demonstratioii have I of the tnith ? 
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bat tint ogimimk ttrriei with ittbe Aifee*«f e^id«0C4», tfad H 
im her «jwi a^d^noMfvation* Wknt^right luire I in « matter 
wUch vtUtet oluefljrto her; to pfefemytoptatoO) whiehf 
Mknow&edge to'be douMfht) to hers wUcii she ^liMlu «k. 
moostnited ? Let tis compere Uie eoDseqtfenees of both. 
Atfoorduigto hers, her dispOsltioB iq the Ust beqr of her life 
witl dedde berate to ell eternilf. ^Aceordillg%o'nhle, all 
thai I can do for her mUl be a Matter of lii^f ercnde la flnve 
dajB. Accoffdiog to my ayBettn, ehe wUl'be then 'insensible 
td every thii^ : bat'lf ^he be In the right^ i#hat ndfivtence 
irill'theffe be ! eternal happiness or misery, periiape^^-^^-^^hat 
word is terrible -^ wretch I risk thy own eonl, and not -hers. 

V This was the first doubt I erer had concerning thet aeep^. 
tioism yon have so <tfttfn <ttncktfd ; bdt itwis notlbe^lest. 
Tldsdoniit, 'howelrer, freed me Arom tbeother, I immedir 
atoly resolved, and for fite my mind dmold dipmge, -ran 
diteetiy to ElolsaH 'ehamber,- wiiere, aHfeer dimisfittg ere ry 
body from (hm atlsndanee, I set do^n^by ber bed-side. 1 
did not make nse of those Irifllng pliecaiatioiis <wineh are<tte» 
eessary with Utile ndnds. I was indeed for some tUne eiient ; 
bntshe looked at me, and aeienM ^ read mj^ thobglits. Tlwn 
holding oat ber hand, ** i>o ^ou think X^^'ilmr) tyon bring 
me news? No, my dear friend, I know it already; the 
cold lumd of death is vpbta me ; we most partlbr «rer." 

Shepioce«ded,'and'continaed with me'along^eonTersation, 
of which I may one day give yon an aotouiiti; «and dnriag 
which she engiwrad 'her testament on'ttijr heart. If I had 
indeed been ignorant of^her^spoSitBon before, her temperof 
mind at this time would sufficiently hare informed me« 

^he asked me if her daf^er ^as kilown w the house* I 
told her, etery. one was.greatly app^ehtosive^ but'tfaatt tliey 
knew nothing for e«rt«in ; and %tA the phyaiolan had ac« 



Qiuteied-iiie oalfirith Usopieidii. Oli ibk«lie <toBJ«MA 
tt6 csrefoUj to k««^. it » atcret fcr *tbe rMuuader of tiM dajr. 
<<Cbf» (c^ntwiied 4ffi) tfill oot be ^le «o tqpport tUi 
sUroli*, mlaw it oowkA •froa nj li«id, I dnil takaiipoa 
ne tiia«««fflMtuig office t9.]i%ht» It ia chMj for^Uf mMs 
tbat I dmrtd to hate the ^nee ef m phfriican, tket I a^^ 
notvvlQeet her imaecftMrily, end aMrelyvodttiy iMratfi^. 
gestiene to fl» cmrt a trieL* Take c«re fhtt the vsiqr kneur 
Bothiiig of it hefere the timoy or yoa^i^lcertidiily riik'the 
lois el a friend, -and your 'chiidrea thirt of a indtiier.^' 

She ^tfaen aaibed ne after lier father* I ow&ed that I IimI 
8e«t an eif^resfr to him : but took oare to eonotal froii'lter, 
that the meisenger, iitttead ol cwitentiiig hiau^ with d»«* 
li^eriog mjr.letter, m I had ordered him, bimidered <mt a 
storjy from which mf old^nend^ <fkltel)r oofieiitiiig diat hfi 
daiif hter wa* dvowiied^ fell down stairs Im a saKioB^ aad 
hart himself ; so tbst hek^ his bed at Bloaayr. 3Uie hopes 
of seeiDg her fidJier affected her ▼erjr'seiisibly ; aadithe fer-> 
tainty I Ittd ^ the vauify itf sach hopw had nonniall flihare'ln 
my uaeasiaess. 

The parosjWDS of thoipreeedhig^dght had Midertd jier 
extreaadjr'wcafcf nor did this kmg oomeiiatien 4t adlio. 
crease her J^rengtii. la this feeble-^ilaaiioti, ^therefore, she 
stroye to get a little sleep in the daj«.fmie ; aor did I knofr 
till two dajs after, that she did not sleep the whole timer 
The hmi\y o<witiBtted ia gieat aaadetf ; '^erjome n^aHiiig in 
meartifal sileaee for e]|ch other to remore timr aaeaskiets, 
jtit without dadag to ^ mnj qaeatioas, for 4e^ :of 'beiiig 
t«dd mdre than thejr wishied to^ >knov. If there were amy 
good news, thej said to -themieltes^ every <Hie would be 
eager enough to teMi^; aad the bad we shall know bat tofr 
sooOi. ' inthis tertiUe saapense they were satisfied, .sa long! 
as they beard of ai» altcntian for the worae. Amidstthis 
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dnadful tilenee, Mri. Orbe only was aetire and talkatk^ 
As soon as she csme out of Eloissir's dHunber,. instead of 
gowg to rest, die ran up and down tbe house, asking what 
the doctor taid to the one and to the other. She had sat np 
all the precedmg night, ^and could -not be ignorant of what 
she had seen ; but she strove eten to Impose on herself, and 
to distrust the evidence: of her senses* Those she interro* 
gated always giving her favourable answers, eneonraged her 
to ask others, which she continued to do with soch an air of 
solicitude and poignflint distress, that .whoever had known 
the truth could not^have been prevailed npon to tell it her. 

In the presence of Eloisa she concealed her anxiety, and^ 
indeed, the affecting object which she had before her eyes was 
sufficiently afflicting to suppress her vivacity. She was above 
all things solicitous to hide her fears from Eloisa ; but the 
could very ill conceal them. Her trouble even appeared in 
her affectation to hide it. Eloisa, on her part also, spared 
no pains to deceive her cousin, as to the true state of her 
case* Without making light of her illness, she affiBcted to 
speak of it as « thing that was already past, seeming uneasy 
only at the time necessary to restore her. How greatly did 
I suffer, to see them mutually striving to comfort each other, 
while I knew'that neither of them entertained that hope in 
their, own breasts witii which eadi endeavoured to inspire 
the other. 

Mrs. Orbe had sat up the two preceding nights, and had 
not been undressed for three days. £k>isa proposed, tbere. 
fore, that idie should retire tp her own bed : but she refused. 
^' Well then (said Eloisa) let a little bed be made up for you 
in my chamber ; if (added she, as if she had just thought of 
it) you will not take part of mine.. Come, my dear (says 
she) what say you ? I am not worse, and, if you' have no* 
objection, you. shall sleep with me." This proposal w^ ac 
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ttpied. For my part, lliey torned ine out of the room, and 
really I stood in need of rest. .^l^ 

I rose early the next morning ; and, being anxlotis for ( 
what might hare passed in thenight, as soon as I heard them' 
stirring, I went into her chamber. From the situation in 
which Mrs. Orbe appeared the preceding evening, I expected 
to find her extremely agitated. ' In entering the room, how- 
eTer, I saw her sitting on the settee, spiritless and pale, or 
rather of a livid complexion ; her eyes heavy and dead ; yet 
she appeared calm and tranquil, but spoke little. As for 
Eloisa, she appeared less feeble than over-night : the tone of 
her voice was strong, and* her gesture animated ; she seemed, 
indeed, to have borrowed the vivacity of her cousin. I 
could easily perceive, however, that this promising ap« 
pearance was in a great measure the effect of the fever; but 
I remarked also in her looks, that something had given her a 
secret joy, which contributed U> it not a little ; but of MfAch 
I could not discover' the cause. The phyncian confirmed his 
former opinion, the patient contiaiied also in the same sen- 
timents, and there remained no hope. 

Being obliged to leave her for some time, I observed, in 
coming again to )»er apartment, that every thing appeared iri 
great order. She had caused flower-potS to be placed on the 
chimney.piece ; her curtains were half open and tied back ; 
the air of the room was changed ; a grateful odour every 
where diffusing itself, so that no one would have taken it for 
the bed-chamber of a sick person. The same taste and ele- 
gance appeared also in her dishabille ; all which gave^ her 
rather the air of a woman of quality, waiting to receive com- 
pany, than of a country lady, who was preparing for her 
last moments. She saw my surprise, smiled at it, and, gues- 
sing my sentiments, was going to speak to me, when the 
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children were brought into the room. These now engaged 
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her attention ; and jimvanf judge i$rhMur^ Hading l^re^ 
readjT to part from them for ever, her cai?me8 irere cold or 
moderate. I even took notice that she turned oftenev, and 
with moie warmth^ to him who ww the cause of her death, 

^as if he was become more dear to her on that aceoimt 

.These ^mhfftfceS) ^ighs, and transports^ were aH mysterioas 

^to the poor children* Thej loved Iter, indeed, tenderij ; 
but it was with that tenderness pecoMar to their age.. They 
comprehended nothing of her condition, of tiie repetition of 

, her caresseSf of her regret at never seeing diem more : as 
tl^y snw tts sorrowfnl and i^ected, they wept ; but knew 

. nothing more. We may teach duldren to repeat the wofd 

. death ; bnt we cannot give them an^ idea of it ; they neither 
fear it for themselTOS or others ; they fear to suffer pain, hot 
not to die. When the excess of pain drew eon^aints from 
their poor mother, they pierced the air With tlieir <nrie« ; but 
when we ;talked to them'df losfaig her, diey seemed stupid, 
and oompffehended nothing. Harriet alone, being a little 
older than the others, and of a s^x in which understanding 
and sentiment appear eaiiier than in the other, seemed tron. 

, bled and frightened to see her little mamma in bed, whom she 

. used alwaya to see stirring about with her cliildren. I re- 
member tiiat, on this occasion, Eh>isa made a reflection 
^^e in character, on the ridiculous vanity of Vespasian, 
who kept his bed solpi^ as he was able to do any thing, and 
fose when he4ioiild do no more*. ^^ I know not (says she) 
if it be aeoeasaiy that an emperor i^uld die out of his bed : 

* This is not quite exact Suetonius tells us, thatVes^ian 
employed himself as usual, and gave audience on his death-bed : 
but perhaps be 'had done better to have risen to give audience, and 
to have gone to bed again to die. This I know, that Vespasian, 
if nota great man, was at least a great prince ; but it is not a time 
to put on the eomedian attbe boor of death. 
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iMit this I knoK) that the mother of a famOy should never 
tai^e to her bed, unless to die*" 

After haying wept over the children, and taken ewery one 

of them apart, particnlarljr Harriet, irhom -she kept some 

time, and who lamented nad sobbed grieT^msly, ehe ealled 

ihena all three together, gave -them her blessing, and, pointing 

to Mrs. Orbe, *^ 60, my children (said she), go, and threw 

youvseWes at the feet of jom mother << this is she whom Fro- 

Tidence has given 70a, depriving joa of nothing in taking 

me. Immediately they aU ran to her, threw themselves on 

their knees, and, Ia3ring hold of her hands, called her their 

good mamma, their second mother. Clara «toq;>ed forward 

to embrace them, but strove in vaiii'to speak ; ^hex^onld on]|jr 

utter a few broken and imperfect exclamations, amidst sighf 

and sobs that stifled her voice. Jiddlge if Eloisa was not 

moved ! the scene indeed became too affecting-; for which 

reason I interrupted it* , 

As soon as it was over, we sat down agajn round the bed^ i 
nnd, though the vivacity of Eloisa was a Iktle suppressed by 
the foregoing scene, she -preserved the same air of content in 
her looks ; she talked on every sulject with all that attention 
and regard which liespeaks a mind at ease ; nothing escaped 
her ; she was as intent on the conversation as if she had no* 
thiug else to think 4>f. She proposed that we should -dine in 
her chamber, that she might have as much of our company as 
possible for the short time «he had to live.; you may believe 
this proposal was. not on our part rejected. 

The dinner was served up without noise, confusion, or 
disorder, but with aus much regularly as if it had been in the 
ApoUo, 'Fanny and the children dined with us. £lpisn 
tidLing notice that every one wanted an appetite^ had ^e«rt 
to prevail on us to eat of ahnost^eveij thing ; one time bj 
pretending to instruct the cook, Jit anothcar, by asking wfat^ 
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ther she might not yenture to tastf this or that, and then hy 
recommending it to us to take care of our health, urithout 
which we should not be capable of doing her the serTice her 
illness required. In short, no mistress of afamilj, howeTer 
solicitous to do the honours of her house, could in full health 
have shown, eren to strangers j more obliging or more ami- 
able marks of her kindness than those which dying Eloisa 
expressed for her family. Nothing of what I expected hap. 
pened, nothing of what really happened ever entered mj 
my head. In short, I was lost in astonishment. 

After dinner, word was brought up that the clergyman wa» 
come. He came as a friend to the family, as he often fa. 
Toured us with a visit. Though I had not sent for him^ as 
Eloisa did not request it, I must confess to you, I was pleased 
to hear he was come, and imagine the most zealous belieyer 
could not on the same occasion haye welcomed him with greater 
pleasure. His presence, indeed, promised the removal 
of many of my doubts, and some relief from my perplexity. 

You will recollect the motiyes for my telling her of her 
approaching end. By the effect which, according to my no. 
tions, such a shocking piece of information should have had 
on her, how could I conceive that which it really had ? 
How could I imagine that a woman, so devout as not to pass 
a day, when in health, without meditation, who made the 
exercise of prayer her delight and amusement, should at such 
a time as this, when she had but two days to live ; when she 
was just ready to appear before her awful judge, instead of 
making peace with God and her conscience, amuse herself 
in ornamenting her chamber, chatting with her friends, and 
diverting them at their meals, without ever dropping a word 
concerning God's grace, or her own salvation ? What could 
I think of her, and her real sentiments ? How could I recon- 
file her conduct with the notions I had entertained of her 
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piety ? How could I reconcile the use she made of her, las^ 
momeots to what she had said to the physician of their great 
importance ? All this appeared to me an inexplicable enig^ 
ma ;: for though I did not expect to find her practising all the 
hypocritical airs of the devotees ; it seemed to me, however^ 
high time to think of what she judged of so much importancoi 
and that it should suffer no delay. If one is devout amidst 
the noise and hurry of life, how can one be otherwise at the | X 
moment we are going to quit it, and vrhen there . remains np 
longer time to think of another ? 

These reflections led me farther than I thought I ever should 
proceed. I began to be uneasy, lest my opinions, indis. 
creetly maiutained^ might at length have gained too much up« 
on her belief. I had not adopted hers, and yet I was not wiL» 
ling that she should have renounced them. Had I been sick 
1 3hould certainly have died in my own way of thinking, but 
I was desirous that she should die also in her^s. These con- 
tradictory notions will appear to you very extravagant : I 
myself do not And them very rettsonable : they were, how- 
ever, such as really suggested themselves, at that time. I do 
not undertake to justify, I only relate them. 

. At length the time drew near-, when my doubts were to be 
cleared up : for it was easy to see-, that, sooner or later, th,e 
minister would turn the conversation on the object of his du. 
ty ; and though Eloisa had been capable of disguising her 
sentiments, it would be too difficult for her to do it in such 
a manner that a person, attentive and prepossessed as I was, 
should not see through the disguise. 

It soon after happened as I expected. To pass over, how- 
ever, the common.place compliments with which this worthy 
clergyman introduced the subject, as well as the affecting 
manner in which he represented the happiness of crowning « 

well.spent life by a Christian exit ; he added, that he had in- 
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deed rememWedlier io^hftTe wwmteBhed opiaioosi on mnm 
poiRts, differeiit from those of the cftordl, orevch aa vaj be 
inoet reasootUy deduced from ttetacred-wiitiQgs; bat Uut^ 
as-she had never persisted in defendbqi^ them^ he hoped she 
woidddle, as she had Uved, in tiie commukm of the Ikilh. 
M9 and acquiesce in aH the particalarB of thdr common con* 
zeMioB* 

Aa Eloisa's answer removed at once allmj donbts, and 
differed a good deal from tiie common«place dfsconrses on 
such occasions, I shall gire it ^on idmost word for word ; Ibr 
I listened to it very attentively, and committed it to paper 
immediately after. 

<^ P^mit me, Sir (said slie), to l>egin by thanking yon for 
aU the care yon hi^e taken to condnct mo in the paths of 
virtue andChristianity, aod for that complacency with which 
yon have borne with my errors when I have gooe astray* 
Filled with a dne respect for your zeal, as welt as gratitude 
for all3^onr goodness, I declare witil pleasure that it is to you 
I am indebted for all my good resolutions, and tiiat you have 
always directed me to do what was right, and to brieve what 
was true. 

^ I have lived, and I die in the Protestant communion, 
whose maxhns are deduced from scripture and reason ; con. 
ceming which my heart hath alwayr confirmed what my lips 
uttered ; and though I may not have had always that dodlity 
in regard to your precepts which perhaps I ought, it has 
arisen from my aversion to all kind of hypocrisy : that which 
I could not believe I couU never profess ; I have always sin* 
cerely sought what was most conformable to truth, and the 
glory of my Creator. I may have been deceived in my re* 
iearch ; not having the vanity to think I have always been 
in the right. I may, indeed, have been constantly in the 
wrong; but my intention h^s bef^n invariablyl goodti This 
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-vvokiafl-iMiEliwi^ i^» in 1117 mmpoWer. If Cr#d^did nM 

TUnotasafe'toe&U^iitea my a&derstan^lng llkptMer, 1^ is toa 

merciful: and jast to d^maiid' of metan aecotiitt of what He lias 

not' eotnniittecl tamj cane. .»;«-|; 

^^ This, Sii^ it att I think neoessaiy" to say im the opitaioiis f 

I pvofeaa* Aisto the rest, Mmj present i^tiiadoii. aaswer 

lor me» Witii mj head ^stracted by illness, and subjected 

totise dellrilim of a fever, it is now-u proper time to endear 

Tonr to reason better titan I did whenki-heaiti^, when my vm* 

deKBtaHidfog ira»niiimpaired, and as sound'Hs I received il 

froBKmy Maker? — If i was deceived then, am I lesesnlject to 

be sor BOW If and in mj present wealcncss deee it depend' on* 

BM/to- beMere ivtherwise than I did wlien in fM heidih and 

strengtk of bodjrand miodt? St is onr reason whi^h deleis. 

, nuneis oar belief^ but nine hae fost its bes« fkcultiee ; ^at die- 

pendance then could be made on tbe opi^Ms 1 idioiild' now 

adfl>f(t without M what now remains for me toda, fs to ap. 

peal to^^ wlurt I belfe««d< before ; fotthe nprightoess of my in. 

teoMon'isthe same, though* I have losf my judgment. If I 

am in an error, I am sony ibr anddetestH ; and'ttii is saf« 

ficient to set my lieart at ease as to my beliefs 

^ W^fespeotto*my preparation fdr^atifr; that, Sl)r, is 
made ; badly indeed 1 own, btrt it' Is done in the best man«. 
ner I could t and al» least mudt- better titan I can do it now. 
1 endeavoured to discharge' ^at itaiportant part of my dte^ 
. be^re l became incapabie^of \t. I prayed itt heaMh-^whe» 
i was strong ; I struggled w4l9i divkie grace fbr fevour ; at 
presents now I am weak, I am remgned,' and rely upon it. 
The best prayers of^ tike sick are patience and resignatton. 
The preparation of dfea^ is a good life^ I know of na | 
other. WMe I convened with you, whUe I meditated by ' 
myself while P ead)6aveured to ^schaxge tiie duties whfclft 
Piroridence Plained Ibr me; ftwH^thenl was prepsHng 
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lor dettli: for meetinfj^ inj God aod jiidge^al my last houn 
It was then I adored Mm with all my facuitie« aod powers : 
what more can I now do, when I hare lost them ? Is my 
languid soul in a condition to raise itself to the Almighty ? 
This remnant of half extinguished life, absorbed in pain, ii 
it worthy of bemg offered up to God ? No, Sir, he leaves it 
me to employ it for those he taught me to love, and from whom 
it is his sovereign will that I should now depart : I am going 
to leave them to go to him ; it is, therefore, with them I should 
now concern myself^ I shall soon have nothing to do but 
with him alone : the last pleasure I take on earth shall be in 
doing my last doty ; is not that to serve him and do his will ! 
to discharge all those duties which humanity enjoins me be. 
fore I throw it off entirely ? What have I to do to calm trou. 
bles which I have not ? my conscience is not troubled ; if 
sometimes it has accused me, it has done it more when I was 
in health than at present. It tells me now that God is more 
merciful than I am criminal, and my confidcfnce increases as I 
find I approach nearer to him. I do not present him with 
an imperfect, tardy, or forced repentance, which, dictated 
by fear, can never be truly sincere, and is only a snare by 
which the false penitent is deceived. I do not present him 
with the service of the remnant and latter end of my days, 
full of pain and. sorrow, a prey to sickness, grief, anxiety, 
deatik ; and which I would not dedicate to his service till I 
could do nothing else. If o,' I present before him my whole 
life,' full, indeed, of errors and faults, but exempt from the 
rtmorse of the impious, and the crimes of the wicked, 

^^ To what punishment can a just Gtklcondemn me? The 
reprobafe^ it is said, hate him. Must he not first make me 
not love him ? No^ I fear not to be found one of that num. 
bar. ' O thou great eternal Being I Supreme Intdligence 1 
source of > life And bigness ! Creator t Preserver i Fa. 
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tterl Lord of .Nutnre! God powerAiluid good, of w&oie 
«xisteiico I never doubted for a moment, and udder whose 
«7e 1 have always delighted to live ! I know, I rejoice that I 
Am goipg to appear before thy. throne. In a few days qiy 
.«oul, deliTered from its earthly tabernacle, shall begin to pay 
.thee more worthily that homage which will constttnte my 
happiness to fdi eternity. I look upon what I shall be, till 
that moment comes, as nothing. My body, indeed, still 
lives : but iny intellectnal life is at an end. I am at the end 
of my career, and am already judged from what is past. 
To. suffer, to. die, is all that I. have now.to do, and this is 
Nature's work. I have endeavoured to live in such a man. 
ner, as to have no occasion to concern myself at death ; and 
now it approaches, I see it without fear. Those who sleep 
in the bosom of a father are. in no fear of being awaked.*' 

This discourse, b^gun in a grave and slow, voice, and end* 
ing in a more elevated and animated tone, made on every one 
present, myself not excepted, an impression the more lively^ 
SIS the eyes of her who pronounced it seemed to sparkle with 
•a sup^rnaturikl fire; rays of light seemed to encircle her 
brow ; aiid, if there be any thing in this world which de. 
^jrves the name of celestial, it was certainly ihe.faee of Elo*, 
isa, while.she . was thus speaking. 

The minister himself was transported at what he heard ; 
and, lifting up his hands and eyes to heaven, Good God! (said 
he) behold the worship that truly honours tbeei deigato ren. 
der it propitious; £or how seldom <lo mortals offer thee thie like! 
Madam, .(continued he, turning to Eloisa, and approiicliing 
hi^f bed,) I thought to have instructed you, but have myself 
Jb^ea instructed. I. have nothing further to say You have 
ih«t true £uth, which knows how to love God. Bear with 
you timi precioas repose and testtmooy of a good consci* 
«o^, and believe me it will not deceire you. . I have seen 
' Vol. III. N 
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mutkf CbrisiiMift in yoir flHuatioii) but neffer before saw vay 
tbing like this* Wbat a diierence between siich a peacefol 
end) aad that of tiiMe terrified «iiBen, irho implore Hearen 
with Ttin and idle pra|ren, nnworthjr to be heard. Your 
death, auidaiii, is as exemplary as your life : you have MTed 
to exercise yoar charily to n^aakliid, aad4ie a martyr to msu 
t^qal tendernees. Whether it please God to restore you to 
as, to senre naas an example, or whetiier he is pleased to call 
you to hims^) to ciewn yovr virtue with its due reward, may 
we all, so long as we survive, live like you, and, in tiie end, 
follow yoiir example in death ^ we shall then be certain of 
happiness in aiiother life.' ' 

He offered now to take his leave; bat Eloisa prevailed on 
Inm to stay. ^^ Yoa «re one of my Irieads (said she to him,) 
and one of tlpose I take the greatest pleasure to see ; it is for 
those my last moments are so precious. We are gmng to 
part for^too long a time to part so soon now.^' He was well 
pleased to stay, and I went out and left them. 

At my return I fonnd the conversiitton continued stfll on 
the samesnlgect ; bat in a less interesting manner. The 
minister complained much of that false notion, which makes 
religion only of use to peraens on their deatiubed, and re. 
presents its ministers as men of iU omen. <^ We are looked 
]Dpon.(8aphe)Jn common, rather as the messaigersof sor- 
row and death, than of tiie glad tidings of life a|id salvation : 
and that, because, from ^tiie convenient o^oion of the vrofld, 
that a qaurterof an.honr!8 repeotaaceissafficieiitteeliace 
fifty years of guijt, we are ^<mly Welsome i^ sn^ a time, 
l^e xiusi he dethed in a moaming haMt, and affect a momse 
air ; in short, nothing is sparadio render uadiMud and tern. 
fSlH* It is yet worse hn other reH^ousprofessioMt. Ady- 
iPgAonuukCatholic is jarroanded by objetftsi^iaeft-terrl- 
(yiug, and is pestered witk ceremonies that in aasaaner barf 
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liliD slbe. Bj tke {Mrnis Hhbj take to keep the ievlls from 
lum, he imagineB he sees his chimber foil of them ; be 4iA» ft 
huiidred times with fear before he expires, and it is in tius 
ftote of horror the church delights to plange the djf ing sia- . 
ner, in order to make the greater advantage of his purse.*^ 

^^ Thank God (said Elotsa) that we were not broi^ht «p 
in those venal religi<Hi8, iMch murder peopleto inherit their 
wealth, and who seiliogHeaten to tiie rich, would csLtend 
.eyeato the other world that unjust inequality which pve. 
▼ails in this. I do net at all doubt that such mournful ideae 
encourage infidelity, and create a natural atrersion for tillat 
species of worship which adopts them. I hope (contiaaed 
she, looking stedfastly at me) that he who may educate our 
dilldren will adopt very differe&t nmsims: and that he will 
not represent relifpon to them as a mournM exercise, by coa- 
tinuaily setting before them the j^ospedk of death. /*If ^y 
learn once but to live well, they wfli of themseheeknoir hew 
to die.»' 

la the eoiitinuattim of this dia curse, which becamifr less 
alTecting and more fnterrupted than I shall tdil you, I Mly 
comprehended the maxims qI Sloisa, and the conduct at 
which I had Ibeen surprised* It appeared that, peroafTing 
her situation qidte desperate, she eoatriired oi^y to imnoTe 
that useless and mournful appeaMUice whieh the fear of most 
people when dying makesi Ihem put on. This she dad either 
to diT«it our aflllettan, or to bsaaish from her own vie w a 
q^otaelesomoving,BndatthesamefimeUBnecessa^. ^^Jdeadi f 
(said she) is of Itsfelf suffieientiy paiaM! why nwst It be 
rendered hideous f The care< which othjotrs throw away in 
eadeaTOuring tO'proloi]^ tiieiff - Uves, I wilt ^aploy to enjoy 
miae tojhe Huit mome^ Shidl I moke an hospital ol my 
apaftijomt^ ft sooae of dltgait umI/ trouble^ when my la6t 
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care will be to assemble in it all those wka are most dear to 
me ? If I sailer the air to stagnate, I must banish my chil- 
dren or expose their health to danger. If I pat on a fright, 
fal dress and appearance mjself, I shall be known no longer ; 
I shall be no longer the same person ; you will all remember 
to have lored me, and will be able to bear me no more^ I 
shall, even alive, have the frightfnl spectacle of horror be. 
fore me, which I shall be to mj friends when I un dead. 
Instead of this, I have discovered the art to extend .my life- 
without prolonging it. I exist, I Jove, am loved, and live 
till the last breath forsakes me. The moment of death is no- 
thing : the natural evil is a trifle ; and I have overcome all 
\ i those of opinion." 

This, and a good deal of similar discourse, passed4>etweea 
the patient, the minister, sometimes the doctor, Fanny, and 
me. Mrs. Orbe was present all the while, but never joined 
in the conversation. Attentive to the wants of her friend,' 
she was very assiduous to serve her, when she wanted any 
assistance ; the rest of the time she remained immoveable and 
almost inanimate : she kept looking at her without speaking, 
and without understanding any thing of what was said. 

As to myself ; fearing that Eloisa would talk too* much for 
her strength, I took the opportunity of the minister and phy« 
sician's talking to each other aside, to tell her, in her ear, 
that she talked a great deal for a sick person, and reasoned 
very profoundly for one who conceived herself incapable of 
reasoning. '' Yes (replied she, very low), I talk too much 
for a person that is sick, but not for one tiiat is dying; I 
shall very soon have nothing more to say. With respect to 
Argument, I reason no more now : I have done with it. I 
have often reflected on my last illness ; I am now to pro^t 
' Jby my reflection; I am no longer capable of reftectiog nor 
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i<«CK>lTiDg; I am now only able to talk of what I have be. 
fore thought of, and to practise, what I hare formerly re* 
solved •" 

The remainder of the day passed away in nearly the samef 
tranqiiilHty, and, almost in the same manner, as. if no sick 
person was in the house* Eloisa, jnst as in full in healthy 
calm and resigned, talked with the same good sense and the 
^me spirit ; putting on, now and then, an air of serenity ap- 
proaching even tq sprightlioess. In short, I continued to 
observe a certain appearance of joy in her eyes, which in. 
creased, my uneasiness, and concerning which I . was deter- 
mined to icome to an explanation . 

I delayed it no longer than the same evening : when, see* 
iil^ I had an inclination to be left alone with her, she told me 
I had prevented her, for that she had something to say to 
me. ^^ It is very well (replied I), but as I intimated iby in*: 
lention first, give me leave to explain myself/' 

Then sitting.down by her» and looking at her attentively, 
<^ My Eloisa (said I,) my dear Eloisa, y0u have wiMinded 
my very soul. Yes (continued I, seeing her look upon me 
with some surprise, ) I have penetrated your sentiments ; yon 
are glad to die, you rejoice to leave me. Reflect on my be*, 
haviour to you since we have lived together ; have I deserved 
ou your part so cruel a desire ?" At the instant she clasped 
both my hands in her's, and with a voice that thrilled my 
SQul, ^^. Who ? I ! (said she), I glad to leave you! Is it thus 
you penetrate my sentiments ? Have you so soon forgot our 
f:piiversation of yesterday ?" — ^' At least (interrnpted I, 
you die content — ^I have seen— J see it.'' — ^^ Hold (said she) 
it is indeed true, I die content : but it. is content to die, as 
I have lived, worthy the name of your wife. Ask of me no 
more, for J can tell you no more : but here' (continued she, 
Uking a folded paper from under her pillow), here is ^what 

N 3 
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iM mMi to you tlhe mystery/^ TMs piqp^ wia « leff^r 
;s which I Mw w»8 directed to jou. ^' I gtre it to joi^ open 
>y ^ (added she, giving t into mj hands), that after haTing read 
0- H yon may d«ter«ldie within yooivelf, eiiheir to »end o^r snp. 
press it, aeeorffiflg asyontlifaik belt. Idei^, hoir^Ter, 
yon wHlnotteaiHtiHI aiAnonore; and I alb i!<^rtadii yana . 
win grant that reqnest.*' 
This HA^ty my AeAt St. Predi, yoii win fiisd e>kNfl«ied« 
* She wlio wrote it I well Icoowisdead; bat I can-hs^dly 
bring myself to bfdieve that slie Ho Imager e^dtfts. 

She questioned me afterwards, expreMifig' great ffn^aai|«Ss 
abott her father. ^^ Is it possible (said Ae) thiC ^ riUMild 
kftew ids daaglrter to be in dangei^ and slie not liear from 
him f Has any mlsfsrtntfe iteppened to him ? or has' he Cfn^sd 
li^ lore me? Can it lie that myfathev^ sotenderaiMter, 
phoitid thnf abandon his ehild ? tiiat ti^ i^otjAd^ let* me^di* 
wi^hoiit seeing hiill ; without reeeitin^ his last biiissii!^ j| 
tMhOVt eminfmeing him in my last moments. Good Gad! 
how hitMify will hf reptoaeh liimself, when ifcr eomes to fiatf 
that he will see me n# more !'*^^Thts reflection 46 tfxtfemely 
aflietedlK^, tlMrt I j«dg<^ she wonld be less affected to know 
ha was ill, than lo'snspeet his indlil^r«fnee« I thereibre deii 
lenotned to ac^uaSbt her wllli thef trath, aAd b fadt foand her 
more easy than under he» first saspieiOns. The thw i^ i rts «f 
neireir seeing Mm again, hbwever, mach^atfedted her* ><Aias! 
(said she) what wItt liecome of him wheh I am gone ? Sml 
lie livie to surriye his whole family ? What a life of soUtade 
will his be? It h impossible he should long^snrdTel** At 
this moment natore resumed its empire, and the horrors eC 
approaching death were* extremely peroepiible. She sighed, 
clsnped her hands, lifted up her eyes fo Heaven ; and, I 
saw plaitily , end^TOured to pray, wHh aU ttmi dtficaHjr 
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whick she befiwe otiBetied ahln^ attodefl the pa^ats^ 6l 

the sick. ^ : • 

. When it wftdi oT^r she .tuffied tel -ihe^ aii4 coaifiliu^k^ 

Hk^fdi ske felt hefsicdf Tery weak, told n# ^le fo^esair tk|i^ voiM 

be tke laet tbte we-shoidd have «a o^^portfinlljf 0f fdnrermf 

together. << I coDJmre you, therefore (contiaofdfilie), by 

oiir sacred uniony in the name ef thoi^ dear tf^luite, \iSbm 

pledges of our loire^ harbour no looger iUch Mi^ipst saspicf ons 

of joiir wife. Can I rcj<Hee to katie yta ? Yooy the boik | 

ness of whose life .it has b,eeii to iii»traet and make me 

kafipy^ I. you,' who^oiT allihe men in the worlds (were the 

niost capable to make me so; yoa^ with whonr oaly pe«« 

kapa I coidd have lived within the bounds of dkcioliovaBd 

«lrtne! No I beffeire me, if I cotld set any Tfdoe a|k>v life^ 

it w<yfidd be Aat I mi|^ spend it with yo«u''. Those woirds^ 

|«oiioattced .with great tendemessj affected me to'that de^ 

gree, tbat as I pressed her hands fnequeo^ with mj^Mpi^ I 

found (kern wet withtmy tears* I nj^T^ b<6»?e thouf^ my 

oyes made for weepnig. These tear^ ^wevo *^ frst I oter 

ahed since my birtb, and iduill be the kut till iihe haur ofi my 

deadly After haWag we)^ &e last Ibr Bloili^ ih^fiols qd* 

thing left on earth that can draw from me a»tear« : < v ' 

, This w«a a day.of peat fttt^ne 'lai; peer JEHoka^ Bar 

preparation of Mrs* Orbo in the preoe^ng ni|^,' her inter* 

mw with the chS^iren hi the morning, that i^ith Ae minister 

in the aftemooo, together with the abOfeconTersatlon with 

ime i» the evening^ had qoito eskansted her^ , She, betook 

tersc^f to resty ami slept better that n%^ than on tke ^ire. 

needing, whether on acobunt of her lassitude^ .or that in iaet 

her ibi^t and paro^ssas w^^e less iriolrat 

Early tk& next morning, word was brought m^ that a 
/rtranger, Tory .indil&#ent^_ dressed^ drsired ymj mnestty 
to speak particofan^ to Eloisa s and thoiigh he was informed 
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of her fitofttioily he niSH coniiiiQed his iinpoiionity, s^yiag 
his biuiaess related to an act of great charitj ; that^he knew 
Mrs. Wohnar veiy well; and that while she had life re. 
aiidiiiog, she would take i^eisure in exertliig her beneroJ 
leoce* As Eloisa had established it as an inTariid)le role that 
no person, particularly sech as appeared to be in distress, 
should be tamed away, the servants bronght me word of the 
flum and his request : on -which I ordered hiin in. His stp^ 
pearance was mean to the greatest d^ee, being clothed al. 
most in ragSj and hAvIng in his air and manner all the 
sjnptonts of indigence. I did not obserre, however, any 
thing fdrtfaer either in- his look or diseonrse'td make me wtsj, 
pidotts'of him; though he stiU persisted in his resolnficHi of 
telling his business to none but Eloisa.* I told him that if it 
related to any remedy he might be possessed of to save her 
life, I would give him all the reeompence he might expect 
from her, without troubling her in her present extremity* 
^^ No,: si^ (replied. he),- poor as I am, I desire not your 
money. I demand only what belongs iti me, what I esteem 
beydnd all the treasures on earth, what X hare lost by my 
own folly, and what Mrs. Wolmar alone, towhonf I owe it, 
can a second time restore.'' 

This discourse, though traintefiigible, dietermined me, 
however^ what to do. A desigDing knare might indeed hare 
said, as miich, but he coiild nerer hare slid it in the same 
sdaaner. He required that none of the servants should be 
j^seijt, a precaution which seemed mysterious-and strange! 
I indnlged him, a^d introduced him t6 Eloisa. He had said 
thit he was known to Mrs. Orbe ; he passed by her, how. 
ever, without her taking notice of him, at which! vsst 
little surprised. Eloisa recollected him immediately. Their 
meeting was extremely affecting. Clara, hearing a noise, 
came forward, addiioon remembered her old acqutdutnoei. 
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not without some tol^ens of joy, bat.tliefle.weN.sooa cbteked 
by her affliction. One sentiment onljr. eogrossed . hjer. ati^Ni^ 
tion^ and her heart was iaaeniible to erery thing else« 

It is needles99^ I iraagtue^ to tell you who tlus person was ; 
a thousand ideas, will arise up in your memory | a^dsugg^ist it* 
But whilst £loisa was . comfortiog him, how^rer, she waa 
seized with a Tiojent stoppage of her breath, . and became sa 
ill that we thoi^ght she was going to expire* To prerent aa^ 
further surprise or distraction, at a- time when her relief only 
was to be thought on, I put the man into the closet, and bid 
him lock himself in* Faony was then called np, and alter 
some time Eloisa recovered from her fit ; when looking 
round, and seeing us all in a consternation about her, sh^ 
^aid, ^^ Never mind, children,; this is only anes^ay; U is 
nothing like so painful as one would think*" 

All was soon tranquil again ; but the alarm was so great j 
that I quite forgot the man in the closet, till £lma whispered 
me, to know what was become of him* This was not, howr 
ever, till dinner was served up, and we were all sat down, to 
table. I would have gone into the. closet to. speak to. him. 
but he had locked the door on the inside,, as I had directed 
him ; I was obliged, therefore, to. have, patience till aft^r 
dinner.*' 

. Durioig o.Qr repast, Du Bossoo, who. dined ifjth.ttS| 
speaking of a young widow who was going to marry agaiiiy 
made some rejections ^n the. misfortunes of widows, in go. 
neral; to which I replied, the fortune of those was stOl 
harder who were widows while their husbands, were living. 
^^That, indeed, sir (answetred Fanny, who saw this dis« 
course was directed to her), is too true, especially if such 
husbands are beloved* '* The. conversation then turned ^pon 
hers ; and, as she always spoke of him very affeptionately, 
il was natural for her to do so now* at a time when the losa 
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•f m bcnwAwtfeti dreateii^d to make Oat of htithwitmriL sCBff 
■tore ievere. TUs, lAdtied, altt did id thc^ most aflbcting 
terms, commending the satufitl goodness of hb dtspositibn^ 
iuventlag Ae bad examples bj wlii<ili be baci been sednced, 
and s» s|ttceidy regreltfttg hh Ibss^ tbat, b^K svffidendy 
dispoMd b^ot« to- sorrow, she burst out into a flood of tears. 
At this instant tlm closet^oor teW open, and the poior man, 
nMhlag <nitf t&reir Idmseif at her f«et, embraced her knees^ 
and mIngM hb teara with hers. 9he was hoidhig a gbiss in 
her hand^ which hnmedialely felt to the gronnd ; wbi^ the 
fM>M ertatave Was so aifectsd witii joy and sntprise, that slie 
had fsAen iarlo a fit, had not proper care been instantly 
taken to prerent it. 

What followed is easily imagined. It was known in a 
moment orer the whole house that Ckud Anet was eoaie, 
the hasband of our good Fatfby ! WhatafeftHral! He was 
hardiy get out of the chauiber befolre he was stripped of his 
tatt^, and dresied 4» a decent manner. Had each of the 
t^rtmitt bad but t^o idiirU a piece, AiMft would soon hanre 
had as many as' them^ aU. Tl^ had, Indeed, io far pro. 
Tented me$ that when I went oifC, yMt a des%n to get Um 
eqalpped, I was ob^ged to make use of my auHioriCy, to 
make them take back tiie clothes they bad furnished him wiA. 
' U the niean time, Fanny woald not Hearc^' heir mldferess : 
ia order, faowerer, to givefaier an opportunity of an Imur or 
two's cooTersBtion with her husband^, ww pre43en<ilM^the chU. 
dren wanted to take an alrbig, and sentrthem ^boA to take 
care 6f them. 

TUs scene did not disturb !^olsa io much as the pi^cedi&g 
ones. There was noddng in it disagreeable^ and it raHier 
did her ff»^ t6atf httim. Clara and I paissedi the aflemooa 
with her by oJneW^s, and hadtwoliout^of ealia uninteiu- 
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«Minfeereiting.of anf ir« iMd eHw cspeiieiiced in our Imt* 
, Sk^opefttdM Witt tome ^bMTvaliMU^mtWafiBod^ 
we bad juti be^Mid^ $wA ubich recalkd fttroagly to bev viiid 
liMi' tioM i>f ber eaiiy yvatb. Tbta loHowiiif the order of 
erontSySb^ nuleftibort reeipitidfttioft of tbe iadflrati of bor 
lif»3 wtthft tiew fo sboir^ titfit, takiag U Ibtf M in mH, sbl 

lwidbte&'fi>rtniMe.aadhflMn^; tbiit «bo bad 'risen gnubudljr 
«o Ibe b%beil i^uMusle of t^B^rOAy hm^imm, mlHtrnt iM 
aoeiddni wbicb noir cnt ber off in tiio ndddie of ber dmy%, 
•eeiMdr iorili vpfksrailee ae<iording to th« nataid eonneof 
tbkig%. to mtfk tbft point of setionlioA betw^een* tbe good 
and eriLdf morfitl lii&, . ' 

: Shfe ei^ffteed ber gMtode to Hearen, m that it bed been 
pleased to gi? e her A snseeptible and b e n e?»l en t beart, a 
saond nDdersimdiag^ ind ati afleeaUe pefsep;' ia tbat it 
bad' been pleased tagi^ft ber hiwik kk a kid* of liberly^ and 
not in a ceunftrj df sbnmi ;. tbat sbe cama of. an bononnMe 
UuMy^ andnotrofanrlgi^bleof eiiadnidfaoei tbailshe\paa 
born to a moderate jbrtmie, and not citber U> tbe sap^^ni^ai 
ndtk^^ tbegMilt^ wbieboorryfittbemjlpi^ orto^hein^ 
goDc^of die peer, WbiA dfbases it» Sba Mieitate^i benelf 
tiaitebe w^blim of pmrefitsy bo^elttheeN^ andTirtaooi^ 
g spla t e idtb jnstiee and boaonr,- end; irboyt temperbig tim 
§mhM of #adi niter,* bad fonned berjadgment.on^ tbelrs^ 
irttbant sttlQeeting, ber to their f^^Ues.o^ pwiadioes. Sba 
boasted tbe adreinbigef she kiad eiy^fed^ ofb^gedipeated ia 
a-yatknud^andbolf leilgiioinj; wbidb, so iar from debasing^ 
eleYates and . omirtd ft matabjnd ;r, wbkb^ neitfiar' iwronnag 
iiipiety nor tefdieUni) pstaiits its prolissois t% make neey 
attba saiie ^umf hntb- of fidtb' and rmimny tor be at o^ee 
batbdeeontaildrbtuiMtBe,. ., ^. * 
Tben prdsrii« the tend U Gteia^ wbiobr sbe eonstantlf 
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lield in hers, and loddng at her with 4he niott ^dhctktg'U 

demesfy **AU these blessings (said she) I haTBeojojed im 

ODmmon witli others ; font tl^ one^-4;his, Heav^i reserved 

for me alone ; I am a woman, and y^t have known a. trae 

friend. Heaven gave us birth -at the same time ; it gnve us a 

similarity of inclinations which have subsisted to tins hour z 

it formed oar l^arts one for the other ; it united U9 in the 

cradle ; I liave been blessed witii her friendship daring mj 

Hfe, and lier liind hand will close mj, ejres in death. * Find 

another example like this in the world, and I -have no longer 

any thing to boast. What pmdent advice hath she not girnt 

me ? from lvhat perils hath die not s^ved me ? under what 

afflictions hath she not comforted me ? what should ly indeed^ 

have been without her ? what should I not have been^ had I 

iistenedf more atttnlivety to her oouncik'^ 

Clara, instead of replying, leaned her head on Ae breast 
of her friend, und would have stifled her sighs by her tea» : 
but it was impossible* Eleisa embraced her with the most 
cordial afiection, arid for a long time a scene of tearless si- 
lence sncoeedisd. ^ 

When they reitsovered thems^ves,. Eleisa continued her 
discourse^ ^^ These blessings (said she) w^e mixed with 
tiieir inconveniences' ;* such is the lot of humanity ! My henrt 
was made for love ; difficult as to personal mmt, bnt in- 
different to that'epinidn, it was movaliy impossible that my 
father's prejudices should ever agree with my inclitetioM; 
ity 'heart required a lover of its own peculiar choioe; such 
n onc^ offered himself ; I made choice of him,^ or lutiiery 
Beaveu' so directed ray choice, that, thon^ a slave to pas- 
sion, I shooid not be abandoned to the horrors of iny gnilt, 
and tiiat the love.of virtue should still keep possessicm of my 
hearty even after I was criminaL Me made use- of the 
iq^oiotts Insinuating langui^ of virtue, by which m thousaiid 
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mankind was sincere. Did I then know Jus heart ? Ah ! no*. 

I th^n -knew no BK>re of him than his professions, and.yatlr 

'Was seduced.' I did that through despair which others have: 

donfe through wantonness : I even threw myself, as my father 

reprcMichcd me, into his arms ; and yet he loyed and reu 

apected me ; • by that respect alone I began to know himt 

trnly. ' Ehrery man capable of snch behaiiour mnist Jwve m 

Bobie soul. Then I might safely haTo. trusted him; butX. 

kad done' that before, and afterwards rentured to.trast in my 

own- strength, and so was deceired." 

. She then w«it on to layish encomiums on the merits of this 
unhapi^'loTer : I will not say she did him more than justice,, 
but the pleasure she took in it was very obvious. She even: 
praised him at her ownexpence, and by endeavourii^ toibcr 
jmrt to him, was unjust .to herself. She went even so fair a» 
to maintain that he held adultery in greater horror than skit 
did ; forgetting that he himself had disproved any such' sog. 
gestion. 

All the other incidents of her life were related in the same: 

spirit. Thb behaviour of .Lord——-**, her hnsband, her 

dnldren^jyour return, oui^ friendship, every thing was. set 

in the most' fovflnrablei light. Shereeapitelated even her 

misfortunes with pleasure^ as acddents whidi had prevented 

greater misfortnaes. SIm lost her mother.at.a time whea.that 

1ms waii peculiarly felt ^< but if Heaven had heen*plefised io 

spare her, a disturbance, &tal ta the peace, of her fkmiH', 

-mt|^ have been die consequence. Theastistaiice of .her 

mother^ feeble as it was, would have beei| sefiuaent to^ 

. strengthen her resolution to resist the will of her fether^ 

' whence family discord and soandal would have arisen^ jmv 

haps some disaster or disheoottr, and perhaps sttfl -woiMyitif 

her:i»other had lived*.. Ske had nmrfiede.fl«Mi9 .nguMd kn 
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Qiwn JaclifciliBn, wfaont she did irat ]me ; and jtt ske hmiiu 
tiiiied) tiuit skft ctmdd not Imve btseii so happy wMi any dtinr 
Bten, iMit.eTftB with the eft§eet of hi^r passioii. The desth of 
Mr. Qrbe had. deprived heir of A friend in tie h«8baAd, b«t 
bad restored her a more amiahle one in ihenife. Sheereii 
went so Ikr as to iaclvde her nneasiilesS) her pains, in tlM 
nnniber of blessings, as they hid served to prinreB* her hcnri 
from beii^ Inrdened against the snfferings of others. ^^. It ii 
dnbaown (said she) tin dilif^ of bemoaniBig our own misw 
foftmies or tliole of others. A siiscseptible miad fiada a con J 
t^tment in itself, independent of f ortvne. How deeply have 
I net sigiied I how bitterly hare I not wept ! and yet, were 
I to pass my iifs again, tiie erii I hate ooiinitted w oa ld be 
all thirt I wonid wish retrenched ; that which I hare snfiered 
would be again agreeable." Tlwse, St. Prenk, were her dwn 
wvrds ; when yon have read lier letter they will perhaps 
aeem more intelliglUe. 

*' Thn» (eontimiodf she) yott' see to iHiat felicity I was aiw 
rl?ed« I enjoyed a considerable share of happiness, and liad 
"BlHI more in view. The increasing ptws|^fity of my lunHy, 
the virtaans edneatioh of my childreny sAi that I held dear in 
tliew6rld ass^mliied, or ready to Iw assetobledaronndaie.. 
The thoe prisenti and. the future equaOf fatlerkig ;< eiqby. 
ment and hope nniled tb complete my happiness. Thnv ndsed 
tt> the ptmisficle of eartllly btfs^ I coaid not tm<}#Bsoend ; aa 
it'came before it was expected^ it would have taiben its ii|^ 
wMe I was deiight^din the^hoafjhts of it»d«ration. What 
eaold) frovidi^ttce have done to have enstalned me on the^8ttitt.r 
nit otkAcity I A pennaiMnt situation Is not the lot of jiMu 
kUid; no, wfien we have aeq^irtd every thing, we must- loan r 
sdmethh%, though irw«re fnftn no* ether cause than tint the 
pleaMre ef etijdjNiient dfaahushes by pessesslem lify Mtnti^ . 
ii already in ihadectnecfUl^ ihydiUdrcDof anagevtima 
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afflict ae, wHhout 1117 hagrimg it hi mj, power t» €0BBo1« h^^ 
telf under one! A mn^Htrnt^n aflfoc^a ccrntftwitty morenmrn 
Wliilct'tlie teufdemees el her o&prfiig dinioMlies. m tbey «i^ 
abieat^ or reside at a dbiaAee frcMBi lier* Mine^ as tbej 
gvew a|^ would be taken fr«HQi aie : they wqiM IW^ in the 
great worM, and slight ne^ect |Be« Ypa intead te lend one 
of them to.Rmsia ; hew teaoy teara would not hii departure 
and abeence cost me 1 all by degrees wonld be detached fresa 
aoy wld I should have nothing to sopply their loss. Hew 
olteii should Lfind myself not in the 8lt»atk>n4n which.! aow 
am goiqg to kave yoai ! and, after all^ I must stU die. Die, 
pefhafMy the last of yo» all^ alone and forsaken 1 the l0iger 
one liresy the mora desii^us we are of Urtng^ eteO wheii.our 
enje ymo tf t a aae atan end : hence I mi^ht surf m till: life hew 
came a burthen^ and jet shiaidd fear to die ; il is the ordinary 
consequence of ohl age. Instead of that^ my hist moiMrts 
are now agreeable, and I have strength to ri^i|^ nyMf to 
deeAy if death it jetay bellied tp . leaim behind m irhaH «« 
lore. Nof my f nieads^ my dnldrea, Mnk not that I shall 
lea^e yoii ; I will remain with ^fatt » in lesriaig' y^Mr iSbm 
wiitedy my haart, my soul, wlU sttil reside aq|a>ig: you ; jott 
will see me eonfinnalfy among; yen; yon wHI perceive mt 
p^petually near yo»-*-*-^he thne wiU> dso come when^.w^e 
shidi he united afpain ; .nqar shal^l; 4a Tirtiwus AVeimar Umaelf 
eaeape me. My retariif to God qMUhs peaee tw igy ^onl, and 
sweetens the bitter moment that approaches : it pro^mises me 
for you also the same felicity ; I haye been happy, I am still 
hi^y, and am going to be sq for eterj my happiness is de« 
termined, beyond the power of fortune, to ^\l eternity*" 

Just then the minister entered, filoisa was truly the oh*, 
jeet of Jii9 respect and e^eem f nobody k%owmg better Aan 
hethelifeliaestfaBil«aMdtyofliierb<ettBC. Heiwaahnttda 
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iiivcli aftoted wUJi the eoBTefsatioa .he had held w^ her thcf 
day befare^ and aboye all with the serenity and fortitade he 
had obserred in her. He had often seen persons die without 
oeteotatioQ, but never with such calmness. Perhaps also to 
the interest he took in her sitaation, was added a little curi- 
osity^ to see whether such her uncommon serenity would last 
to the end. EloiSa had no occasion to change the subject of 
discourse to render it more agreeable to the character of our 
visitor. As her conTersation when in health was never on 
frivolous topics, so now she continued on her sick-bed, to 
talk over, with the same tranquillity, such subjects as she*, 
thought most interesting to herself and her friends ; speaking 
indiffireotly on matters by no means indifferent in themselves. 
Thus, following the chain of her ideas relative to her no. 
-tions of remaining with her friends, the discourse turned on 
the situation of the soul separated from the body ; when she 
took occasion .to admire the simplicity of such persons, who 
promised on. their death-beds to come back to their friends, 
and bring them news of the. other world. This (contuined 
she) is just as reasonable as the stories of ghosts and appa* 
ritiona, that mo said to commit a thousand disorders, and 
torment credulous good women ; as if departed spirits had 
lungs to scold, and hands to fight with*. How is it possible 
for a pure spirit to act upon a soul endosed in a body, and 
which by virtue . of its union with such body, can perceive 
nothii^ but by means of the corporeal oq^aus ? this is not to 

* Plato says, that the souls of the jus t, who have contracted no 
uncleanness on earth, disengage themselves hy death of all matter, 
and recover their original purity. But as to the souls of those 
who had indulged themselves in filthy and vicious passions, they 
do not soon recover that purity, but drag along with them certain 
terrestrial particles, that confine them, as it were, to hover about 
Ibe receptacles of their bodies. ** Hence (saya he) are seen thosf 
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be ciotic«iv«d. I mimt cettfeis, however, I seciiotUog ab« 
aurd in supposing that the soul^ when delivered from tfa« 
bod^, should return, li^ander about, or perhaps reside near 
the persons of such as were dear to it in life : not indeed tm 
inform them of its existence ;* It has no means of €onnmini«>; 
eating such information ; neither can it act on us, or per* 
ceive what weact, for wantof the oigaos of sense necessary to 
that end ; but methinks it might become acquainted with our 
thoughts and perceptions, by ant immediate communication,' 
similar to that by which the Deity is privy to all our .thooghtsy 
and by which we reciprocally read the thoughts of each other, 
in coming face to face* : for (added she, turning to tho-mii* 
nist^r) of what use can the senses be ipFhen there is nothing 
for them to do ? The Supreme Being is neither seen nor un- 
derstood ; he only makes himself felt>; he speaks neither kQ 
the eyes nor to the ears, but only to the heart." 

. I underatood, by the answer of the pastor, and froiti 40010 
figus which passed between them, that the resurrection of .Iho 
body had been one of the points on which th^y iiad forverl^i 
disputed. I perceived also that I now began to give^moro 
attention to the articles of £loisa*s religion, where her faith 
seemed to approach the bounds of reason. j - 

She seemed to take so much pleasure in these notions^ 
that, had she not been predetermined to abide by her former 
opinions, it had been cruelty to endeavour to iovajidate oao 

^■^■^^ I ■ » III! ■ I II I I^MI^^^ ■■ ■!. ■■■■■! i ,1 M^— ^L^W^^^^— ,^^ 

apparitioDS) which sometimes haunt burial places^ &c. in eX)>ec« 
tation of- new transmigrations.'^—- It is a madness common to 
^Philosophers in all ages to deny the'existenee of what is real) and 
to puzzle their brains to explain what is only imaginary. 

• • • 

' * This se^ms to me to be well ekpressed ; for what eao it be to' 
meet the Deity face to face^ but to beable toreadtfaeiSupteaM. 
Intcflligcnce. 
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tM teened sa tgreeable to lier in her present eoBdltioit* 
Wlutt m additional pleatvre (said the) haye I not an hmidfed 
UmM taken, in doing a ^ood action, in the imaginadon that 
mj good mothe? was present, and that she knew the henrt, 
and approved the intentions of her daughter ! There is some, 
thing so GomfDTtable in the thoughts of liiing under tiie eyes 
of these who were dear to as, that with respect to onrselree 
thej can hardlj be said to he.deceased." Yon may judge 
whether Clara's Itand was not frequently pressed durilig this 
discourse. 

The minister had replied hitherto with a good deal of com. 
placency and moderation ; he took care, faowerer, not to 
finget his pnofession for a moment, but opposed her sen* 
timents on the business of another life. He told her the im. 
"^^'^^9 8^^^9 and -other attributes of Godf would be tte 
only objects which the soiils of tlie blessed would b^ em. 
ployed in oontoikpiftfing : that such sublime contemphitioti 
wnfuld eflhce etery other idea ; that we should see notld«g, 
t)ia^ we should.reAiember nothing, even in Heajen ; but that, 
after so ravidiing a prospect, every thing earthly would be 
lost in oblhion. 

^< That may well be (returned Eloisa ;) there is such an 
immettse distance between Ijbe lowiiess of our tlioughts and 
tile Divine Essence, that we cannot judge what effect it -may 
have on us, when we are in a situation to contemplute its 
beauty. But, as I hare hitherto been able to reasan only 
from my ideas, I must confess tluit I l^ve some .persons so 
0ear to me, that ' it would griere me much to think I should 
never remember them more. One part of my happiness, say 
I, will conrist in the testimony of a good conscience ; I shall 
<!ertainly remember, then, how I hare acted on earth : if I 
remember this, I cannot foi^et those persons who were dear 
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tomd; mtho ttvatftill b«i8o; tos^e* fhemnomot^, then, 
win be a pftld to me, aad pain entei^ not into the mansion of 
the bleftsed. But if, ifter all, I am mistaken, (says she, 
smtliBg), a mistake for a daj^ or two will be soon at an end. 
I shall know, Sir, in a short -tlfiie, idore otl this subject than 
eren your^Klft In the mean time, ^Is I am Well assured ofl 
that so kmg as I oemember that I hare lived on earth, so long 
shall I esteem those 1 10i«d th^re, among whoih my wbitby 4 
ptstor wilt not hate thtf lowest piflce. *' 1 

In this nianiier passed the conversation &11 that day, do. 
ring which Etote appeared to hatti more eftse, more hope 
and assurance tiian ever, seeming, in ike opitiion of the mU 
nister, to enjoy a foretaste of that KapphieM shtf #IU goirig 
topartak« among the blessed. Never did she Appear more 
tender, more amiablif, in a word, mor« h^setf thail atthA 
time ; alwaya sensible, sentinieflmi^ poss^ssktg the f6ifitMte 
of the philosopher add the mtMness of a Ghrlstiati. Nothing 
of affcfctntion, nothing assuming or sententtoUSf escaped her | 
her expression always dictated by her ^ntimerits with th^ 
greateivt simplicity <jf hearts If vbmetimes i^ stilled fH 
complaints which her saffe'Hdgs might huve drawn from her, 
it wa» afot through afectation of a Stoical Intfe^pMty ; bbt to 
prevent those who were about her fl*om being* sffRkted ; and 
when the padgs of approaching death triumphed oter her 
•tredgili, she strove not to hide her rafTc^iii^, but {Nfrmitted 
us to comfort her j and whmi she reeotered ffiom Aem ft 
Uetle, eomfoftied us In h6r turn. Int&einfervalsdf herpain, 

■r 

* It is easy to understand, that by the word fee is here nnai^t 
purely an act of the intellecti such as that whereby we are said to 
see the Deity, and the Deity to see us. We cannot perceive the 
immediate .communication of spirits ; bpt we can conceive it very 
well ; and b.etter in my opinion, than the communicatioti of mo« 
tion between bodies. 
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she vas cheerful, but her cheerfuloess was extremely afiec^ 
ting ; a smile sktisg frequently on her lips, while the eye 
ran over with tears. To what purpose is that terror which 
permits us not to enjoy what we are going speedily to lose ? 
Eloisa was eren more pleasing, more amiaj[>le than when in 
health j and the last day of her life was the most glorious 
ofalL 

Towards the evening she had another fit, which, though 
not so serere as that in the morning, would not permit us to 
leare the children long with her. She remarked, however, 
that Harriet looked changed, and though we accounted for 
it^ by saying she wept much and eat little, she said, ^^ No,, 
her Illness was in the blood." 

Finding herself better, she would have us sup in her own 

chamber; the doctor being still with her. Fanny also, 

whom we always used to send for when we chose she should 

duie or sup. at our table, came up unsent for ; which Eloisa 

perceiying, she smiled, and said, ^^ Yes, child, come, you 

shall sup with me to-night; you may have your husband 

longer than you will have your mistress. (Then turning to 

me, she said,) I shall have no need to recommend Claud 

Anet to your protection."—** No (replied I,) whosoever 

you have honoured with your benevolence needs no other re» 

c ommendation to me." 

/f ' Eloisa, finding she could bear the light, had the tablo 

^ brought near the bed, and what is hardly to be conceived of 

one in her situation she had an appetite. The physician, 

{ , ^ who saw no danger in gratifying her, offered her a bit of 

I chicken ; which she refased, btit desired a bit of fish, which 

Sike eat with a little bread, and said it was very good. While 

she was eating, you should have seen the looks of Mrs. Orbe ; 

you should have seen, I say, for it is impossible to describe 

them. What she eat was so far from doing her harm, that 
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Hhe seemed the better for it during the remainder of tiie re. 
past. She was eren in such good humour, as to take npoa 
her to complain that we had been so long without wine. 
^^ Bring (says she) a bottle of Spanish wine for these gentle- 
men/' By the looks of the physician she saw he expected to 

• • • ■ 

taste some genuine Spanish wine, and casting her eyes at 
Clara, smiled at the conceit. In the mean time, Clara, 
without giving attention to that circumstance, looked with 
extreme concern, sometimes at Eloisa, and then on Fanny, 
of whom her eyes seemed to say, or ask, something which I' 
could not understand. 

The wine did not come so soon as was expected ; the 
Talet.de.chambre, who was intrusted with the* key of tiie 
cellar, having taken it away through mistake. On enquiry, 
indeed, it was found that the provision intended for one day. 
had lasted five, and that the key was gone without any body's 
perceiving the want of it, notwithstanding the family had sat 
up several nights. The physician was amazed ; and for my 
part, at a loss whether I should attribute this forgetfulness 
to the concern or the sobriety of the servants, I was ashamed 
to make use of ordinary precautions with such domestics, and 
therefore ordered the door of the cellar to be broke open, 
and that for the future every one might drink at their dis- 
cretion. 

At length a bottle was brought ns, and the wine proved 
excellent ; when the patient having a mind to taste it, desired 
'some mixed with water ; on which the doctor gave her a gfass, 
and ordered her to drink it unmixed. Clara and Fanny now 
cast Itheir eyes more frequently at each other, but with 
looks timid and constrained, as if they were fearful of saying^ 
too^nmch. 

Her fasting, weakness, and ordinary way- of living, made 
the wine have a great efiect.oii £loisa'. She percMved It, 
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and said nhe was intoiicated. ^' After bivjog deferred it so 
long (said she) it was bardij worth wWle to begin to make 
nie tipse/ now ; for a drunken woman is a most odioos 
sight." In fact, she began to pTattle, sensibly howeTer, as 
psnaly bjft with more viyacity than before. It was astonish- 
ingy nevertheless, that her colour w^ Qot heightened ; her 
eyes sparkl^d only with a fire mo^erat^ by the languor of 
her illness ; and excepting her paleness, she lool(;ed to be in 
full health. Clara's emotion became now eiitremely yisibie. 
She cast a timid look alternately pn Elois^ en me, on Fanny, 
und, aboTe all, on the physician ; these were all expressive 
of so many interrogatories which she was desirous, but fear- 
fyX to make. One would have thought every luoment that 
she was gpivig to speak, but that the |ear of a disagreeable 
reply prevented her ; indeed her disquietude appeared at 
length so g^at, that it seenved pppressive. 

Fanny, encouraged by all these signs, apd willing to re- 
lieve her, attempted to speak, but wj[^ a .trepbling voice, 
fanlteredoift fimt her n^istress seeined to )iave been in less 

pajn ta«day ^that her last coi^vnlsioa was not so strong 

as the preceding that the evening s^enedT-r — -and 

there stopped. Clara» who trembled like a leaf while Fanny 
was speaking, now fixed her eyes on t|ie physician, listened 
with all her attention, and hardly venturing to breathe, lest 
sh^ should not perfectly understand wluit ha. W99 g^ing 
to say* 

A map mi|st ]iave been stnpif not tp hjive gnessed the 
meaning pf all this^ Dji Bpsspn got up, f#t the^pql^P of the 
j[iat}ent, ai^d said <^ Here is neither intoguc«ition nor feyer ; 
the pulse proinises w/ell." Clara.rose up in a moment, iwd 
addressing the doctor.with the utmost impatience^ Wf^pld have 
interrogiitpd him' more,.pairti9vii^rly9 but lier speech failed 
her. « flow, Sir ! (siiM she) — the pnhe I tte Cever !^» 
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She eotld say no more ; but Iier eywi sparkled with impatf. 
eiioe, and not a muscle in htr face bat indicated the most dis* 
quietlog cariotitj. 

The doctor, hoverer, made no answer, but took ap the 

patient^s hand again, eaounined her eyes and her tongue, and 

hwdng^ stood siknt awhile, said, ^< I understand you, ma*. 

dam ; but it is impos^ble for me to say any thing positiyely 

at present, only this, timt if the patient is in the same situa. 

tion attfnShour to*morrow, I will answer for her life.*' 

The words had scarce dropped from his lips before Clara, 

rujihiag forward quick as lightning, overturned two chairs 

and almost the table to get at him, when she hung round his 

a«^,and kissed him ah hundred times, sobbing, and balliing 

his tace with her tears. With the same impetoority she took 

a ring of ralue from her finger, and put it forcibly on Us, 

crying out, as well as she could, quite out d breath, ^< O, 

fiir ! if you do but restore her to us, it is not one life only 

you wBl be so happy ak to sare.**^ 

Eloisa saw and heard this, which graiHy affected her; 
Rooking at her friend, therefore, she thus broke out, in a 
sorrowful and moving tone : '^ Cruel Clara ! how you make 
^me regret the loss of life i Are you resolved to make me 
die in despair I must you be a second time prepared ?" These 
few words were like a chip of thunder ; they immediately 
exUnguished her transports, but could not quite stiie her re^ 
kindled hapeBm 

The doctor's reply to Mrs. Orbe was hnmedlately known 
Diroaghbut the iMiuse, and the honest domestics already con. 
ceived their nrfstress half restored^f They unanimously ro- 
ifolved, tiberefore, to make^e doctor a present on her recou 
Tery, to wMch each contirfhutedihtie months wageis; and the 
money was immediately pntinto'tiie hands of Fanny ; some 
borrowing d the odMrt what Hb^ wanted to niake up. their 
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quota of the sum. This agn^nent was made with so nmeh 
mgetnem and haste, .that Eloisa heard in her bed the noise 
of their acclamations. Think, my friend, vhat an effect 
this must hare liad on the heart of a woman, who felt herself 
dying. She made a sign to me to come near, and whiq>ered 
In my ear, ^^ See how they make me drink to the rery bot- 
tom, that bitter, yet sweet cup of sensibility/' 

When it was time to retire, Mrs« Orbe^ who still partook 
of her cousin's bed, called her woman, to sit up that night to 
relieTe Fanny ; the latter, howerer, objected to that proposal, 
and seemingly with greater earnestness than die would have 
donie^ had not her husband been come. Mrs. Orbe persisted 
notwithstanding, in her design, and both of them passed 
|he ni^t together in the closet. I sat up in the next cham- 
ber, but the hopes which the domestics entertained had so 
animated their zeal, that neither • persuasions nor tiire^ 
coald prevail on one of them to go to bed that night. . Thus 
the whole house sat up all night under so much impatience, 
that there was not one of the family who. would not have 
gladly given a whole. year of his life to have had it nine 
o'clock in the morning. 

I frequently heard them walking ip her chamber during 
the night, which did not disturb me ; but toward tiie mom. 
iog, when things seemed mo»re quiet and still, I was alarmed 
jit at low, indistinct noise that seemed to come from l^oisa's 
room. I listened, and thought I could now. distinguish the- 
groans of a person in extremity. I ran into the room, threw 

open the curtajn, and there O St. Preux 1 there I saw 

tbem both, those amifble friends, motionless, locked, in 
each other^s embrace, the one fainted away, and the other 
expiring. I cried out, and hastened to. prevent or reeeivo 
her last si^ : but it was too lute ! Eloisa was no more ! 
. . lx»n give yon no account of whpt passed for some h^rt 



afterwards, being jgnomnt of what b^el mjself durii^ that 
time. As sooa as I was a little recovered from my first sur. 
prise, I iaquired after Mrs, Orbe ; and learned that the ser. 
yants were obliged to carry her into her ownchamber, where 
at last they were forced to confine her, toprerent her returning 
into that of Eloisa ; which she had several times done, thrown 
ing herself on the body, embracing, chafing, and kissing it in 
a kind of phrenzy, and exclaiming aloud in a thousand.pas- 
sionate expressions of a fruitless despair. 

On entering her apartment, I found her absolutely frantic, 
neither seeing nor minding any thing, knowing nobody, but 
running about the room, and wringing her hands, sometimes 
muttering in a hollow voice some extravagant words, and at 
others, sending forth such terrible shrieks as to make one 
shudder with horror. On the foot of the bed sat her wo- 
man, frightened out of her wits, not daring to breathe or stir, 
but seeking to hide herself, and trembling every limb. In 
fact, the convulsions which at this time agitated the unhappy 
Clara had something in them most terrifying. I mjide a sign 
that her woman should retire ; fearing lest a single word of 
consolation, untimely offered, might have put her into an 
actual fury. 

I did not attempt, therefore, to speak to her ; as she could 
neither have listened to, or understood me ; but observing, 
after some time, that her strength was quite exhausted with 

■ 

fatigue, I placed her on a settee ; then sitting down by her, 
apd holding her hands, I ordered the children to be brought 
in, and called them round her. Unhappily, the first she 
took notice of was him that was the innocent cause of her 
friend's death. The sight of him, I could see, made her 
tremble ; her countenance changed, she turned away her 
looks from him in a kind of horror, and struggled to get her 
hands loose, to push him from her. I called* him then to 
Vol. III. O 



- me..- 5< Uafovt«^(»tebor (nid I); fdr liavteg bepntoo dew 
to^eoney yon are become hatefo^ to ^ other ; lit is piabi 
tlietr hearts were not in every thing aiike«" She was ewm 
tremely angry at what I vaid^ and retorted it severely ; it had 
nevertheless its effect in ^ inipression it made on her. For 
she imm^difitely took the child up in her arms, and attempted 

> 

to kiss liim, l>ut could not, and set him down again. , immedt* 
ately;: She did not even look upon ]^m with the same plea- 
sure as on the other, and I am very glad it W not this boy 
which b intended, for her day^hter^ ^ 

Ye susceptible minds ! what would you have done in tliiii 
situation i fe would have acted like Mrs. Orbef After 
having |^ei|.(mre of the chi)dren, and of Cliva, and givtjn 
the necessary orders * about the funeral, it was necessary for 
me to take my horse, and be the sorrowful messenger of the 
heavy tidings to an unhappy father. I found him still in pain 
from his hurt, as well as greatly uneasy and troubled about 
the ^cident which had befallen his daughter. I left him 
overwhelmed with sorrow ; with the sorrow of the aged, 
which breaks not out into external appearances, which ex. 
cites neither transport nor exclamations, but preys iiu 
wardly and fatally on the heart. That he will never overcome 
his grief I am certain, and I can plainly foresee the last 
s troke that is wanting to complete the misfortunes of hilt. 
I friend. The next day I made all possible haste, in order to 
be at home early, and pay the last honours to the worthiest 
of women : but all was not yet over. She tnust be diade 
to revive, to afflict me with the loss of her a second time. 

As I drew near my house, I saw one of my people come 
running out to meet me, who cried out from as far as he could 
be heard ; ^^ Sir, sir, make haste, make haste, my mistress 
is not dead !" I could not comprehend what he meant ; but 
made all the haste I could, and found the court.yard full of 
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^dple, cfjing far joj, and catling out aloud for blessings ott 
Mrt. Wolfnar. I asked the reason of all this f Ereiy ott« 
was transported with joj, but nobody could gire me a reaso&i 
able knswer ; for as to my own people, their heads were ab« 
solutely tiirned. I made the best of my way, therefore, to 
Elois&^s apartment, where I foand more than twenfy per« 
sons on their knees round the bed, with their eyes attentitely 
fixed on the corpse, which, to my great surprise, I saw 
A:«ssed out, and lying on the bed : my heart fluttered, and I 
examined into her situation. But, alas! she was dead and 
cold ! Thb moment of folse impe, so soon and so cruelly 
extingtti^ed, was the most afflicting moment of my whole 
life. I am ncff apt to be choleric, but I found myself on this 
occasion extremely angry, and resolred to come at the bot. 
torn of this extraragant scene. But aU was so disguised, so 
altered, so changed, that I had the greatest difficulty in the 
world to come at the truth. At length, however, I* unravel* 
Ifid the mystery, and thus it was :— -My father-in-law, being 
alarmed at the accident he had heard, and thinking he could 
spare his yalet-de-chambre, had sent him before my arrival, 
to learn the situation of his daughter. This old servant be- 
ing fatigued with riding on horseback, had taken a boat, and, 
crossing the lake in the night arrived at Clarens the very morn- 
ing of the day in which I returned. On his arrival he saw 
the universal consternation the house was in ; and, learning 
the cause, went sobbing up to Eioisa's apartment ; where, 
throwing himself on his knees by the bed-side, he wept and '^ 
contemplated the features of his departed mistress. Then 
givinjr vent to his sorrows, he cried out, " Ah ! my good 
mistress ! ah ! why did it not please God to take me, in. 
stead of you ! Me, that am old, that have no connections, 
that can be of no more service on the face of the earth ! but 
to take you, in the flower of youth, the pride of your fa. 
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Biilj, the blessing of your house^ the hope of the unfortu. 
nate, alas ! was I present at your birth, thus to behold you 
deadr— 

. In the midst of these and such like exclamations, which 
flowed from the goodness and sincerity of his heart, the 
weak old man, who kept his eyes still fixed on the corpse, 
imagined he saw it move : having once taken this into his 
head, he imagined farther that Eloisa turned her eyes, looked 
at him, and made.a sign to hira with her head. Upon this he 
rose up in a great transport, and ran up and down the house, 
crying out his mistress was not dead, that she knew him, 
and that^he was sure she was living, and would recover. This 
was sufficient to call every body together ; the servants, the 
neighbours, and the poor, who before made the air resound 
with their lamentations, now all as loudly cried out in trans- 
port, ^^ She is not dead ! she lives ! she lives !" The noise 

spread and increased ; the common people, all fond of the 

> ■ 

marvellous, readily propagated the news : every one easily 
believed what he wished might be true, and sought to give 
others pleasure, by countenancing the genera^ credulity. So 
that, in a short time, the deceased was reported not only to 
have made a motion with her head, but to have walked about, 
to have conversed, &c. more than twenty witnesses having 
had ocular proofs of circumstances that never happened or 
existed. No sooner were they possessed with the notion of 
her being alive, but a thousand efforts were made to restore 
her \ they pressed in crowds about her bed, spoke to her, 
threw spirits in her face, felt for her pulse, and did every 
thing their foolish apprehensions suggested to recover her ; 
till her, woman, justly offended at seeing the body of their 
mistress surrounded by a number of men, got every body 
turned out of the jroom, and soon convinced themselves how 
egregiottsly they had been deceived. Incapable, howevre. 
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of resolyingto put an end to so agreeable an error, or per- 
haps still hoping for some mimculons ev^nt, they clothed 
the body with care, and though her wardrobe was left id 
them, they did not spare the richest apparel. After which, 
laying her out on the bed, and leaving the ctfrtains open, 
they returned to their tears amidst the public rejoicings of the 
multitude. 

I arrived in the height of this phrenzy, but when I became' 
acquainted with the cause, found it impossible to bring the 
crowd to reason ; and that if I had shut up my doors, and 
had ordered the immediate burial of the corpse, it might 
have occasioned some disturbance ; or that I- should have 
passed, at least, for a parricide of a husband, who had buried 
his wife alive, and should have been held in detestation by 
the whole country. I resolved, therefore, to defer the fune« 
ral. After six. and-thirty hours, however, I found, by the 
extreme heat of the weather, the corpse began to changey 
and, though the face preserved its features and sweetness,* 
there seemed even there some signs of alteration. I men. 
tioued it to -Mrs. Orbe, who sat in a continued stupor at the 
head of the bed. Not that she was so happy as to be the 
dupe of so gross a delusion, but she pretended to be so, 
that she might continue in the chamber, and indalge her 
sorrows. 

She understood my design, and Silently withdrew. In a mo« 
ment after, however, she returned, bringing in her hand that 
veil of gold tissue embroidered with pearls, which you brought > 
her from the Indies* : wheu, coming up to her bed, she 
kissed the veil, and spreading it over the face of her deceased 

* It is clearly to be seen that the dream of St. Preux, of- which' 
Mrs. Orbe's imagination was (instantly full, suggested the expe- 
dient of the veil. I conceive also that, if we examine into mattera 
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Meady ah» oriedfOnt vith a shrill vdce, ^^ Accaned be tlia^ 
iBcrilcgjoas hand whidi shall presume to lift up this veil ! 
accwMd be ihmt impiovs eje which shall dare to look ob .this 
disfiguxed facte ! . 

This actioft and imprecation had B«ch an effect on the spec. 
talorS) that, 9s. if by a sudden inspirption, it was repeated by 
one and all from eyely quarter. Snch an impression, in. 
deed, did it make qd oar senrants, and the people in general, 
that the deoeased being put into the cofiin, dressed as she 
was,uid with the greatest caution, was carried awaj^ and 
buried in the lame attire, without anj person daring t& 
touch the Teil 4iat covered her ihoe.* 

nose.viure certainly itiie mo^ unhappy, irho, beside the 
^uf^rting their own sorrows, ar0 under thenece^sil^of 009^ 
ioUiig others* Yet. this i» my task with my fatheiwin.law, 
wkh Mrs, Orbe^ with friends* with relatione, with my neigh, 
bottrt, and with my own honshold. I could yet sof^rt 
it well enough ^kh all but my old friend and MrsatOrbe: 
bat you must be a witness to the affliction of the latter, ta 
judge how much it adds to mine. ^ Ikr from taking my 
^eavours to Qomforth^ in good part, 9he even r^roache^ 
me for them ; my solieiiude offends her^, ^nd the ooldness of 
my afflictioix but aggravates hers ; she would hate my grief 
be as bitter and extraragant as hers; her barbarous affliction 
uKi^nld gliKdly see the whole world in despair. Every thing 
she says, every thing she does, looks like madness ; I am 
■ > I I " ■■ ( I I I ■ . 1 11 ■,.<■■ i _ J . , ■- ■ Ill ■ , II 

of ihis kind strictly, we shall find the same relation between manj 

predictions and their accomplishment Events are not always 

IM'cdicted because they are to happen ; but they happen because 

th^ were predicted, 

• * The people of this country, thou^ Protestaats, are extremely 

supeiatkious. 
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obliged, therefore, to pot UpwkkeTeyy tiiirigy<aidiatti'ii«fk 
solved not to be offended. In tecTing her who rvMMUibelimBd 
bj Eloisa, I conoeiTe I do a greater honour to hec memofy^ 
tluiaby fruitless tears and lamentations. I --rj 

. You will be able tor judge, frun .one tntttancie^ .of the rest 
of her behaviour. I thoughtlh^ gained my ^pomt, bjr.ftn- 
faging her to take care «f heeiel^ . in order to be.iil>leiodU»- 
cfa>ir|;e those.duties which hev dying fri^d.hed iolposfid Mi 
her. Reduced very low by convabions^ abethnenco, and 
waiU^if rest^ehe seemed at length resolved to attempt h^ 
usiutlm^ed'Of Itviog, and to come to table^Jn the diaing- 
rot )m. The first time, *■ however^ fl ordefired i^-el^ldr^n to 
dine in the nnrsevy^ being unmlling to nm.thehazard'^f'tfais 
essay in their presence $ violent passions* of every kind h^Bg 
o.ne of the most dangerous objects ihat can be shewn- i^o 
children. For the passions, ffhw exeessifie, . h%f ^ ^IW^s 
something puerile and div^ting to- yoang *nHnd^|£by::wUch 
th<^y are seduced to admire whajt they oni^ to d^«^<i '" tl 

On ^terlng the dii^ng.reom, she •j^^si her eyes of^A^^fiA* 
,blo, and saw covers, had for twop^rsouft oply ; vat^^wh^ dhe 
;flun§ hern^lf iqto the %st. chair that stood- ne^it her, , r§(}iHng 
to come to tablcu I kBagtnjfid I Jkna^w ^be reason, ^iMl)|Ord^n^ 
ed a^^ird plateto he^tmt on the table, at; the (>l#ce(ii»ilftre her 
OiKAut ^iedf emeratty to eit. She theii p^ndtted m$ A» J^ 
hereto h^r se^swithout reluetance, placing hets^f with great 
cautioA^^ end. ditpostng her gown, aft if ehe was afraid to in* 
commode the .^mpty chair* On putting the first spoonful of 
Si>up tohec mouth, however, ^ she withdrew it, and asked, 
with a pqevish ^, wh^t businesp that plate had, there^ when 
nobody B»ade use -of it^ laipweredv shf wft%ia.thft>j'^ht, 
and had it taken away. She then strove to eat,iNil^€|ald get 
nothing dowtt; . by dc|^etf 1^ stoinach'SW44le4, her breath 
^rew short, and all at once she started up, aAdr^tui^ed to 
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her own cluunber, witlioat saying a word, or hearing nny 
thing that I said to her, obstinately refusing every thfatg but 
tea all that day. 

The next day I had the same task to begin again. I now 
conceiyed the best way to bring her to her reason was to hu. 
nour her, and to endeayoar to soften her despair by more 
tender sentiments. Yon know how mnch her daughter re*, 
sembles Mrs. Wolmar; that she took a pleasure in heighten- 
ing that resemblance, by dressing her in the same manner^ 
having brought some clothes for her from Genera, in which 
she used to dress her like Eloisa. I ordered Harriet, there- 
fore, to be dressed as much in imitation of Eloisa as possi. 
ble, and, after haying give her her lesson, placed her at table 
where Eloisa used to sit ; three covers being laid, as the day 
before. ' 

Clara immediately comprehended my design, and was 
afiected, giving me a tender and obliging look. This was 
the first time she seemed sensible of my assiduity, and I pro. 
mised myself success from the expedient. 

Harriet, proud to represent her little mamma, played her 
part extremely well ; so well, indeed, that I observed the 
servants in waiting shed tears. She nevertheless always 
gave the name of mamma to her mother, and addressed her 
with proper respect. At length, encouraged by success and 
my approbation, she ventured to put her hand to the soup 
spoon, and cried, ^' Clara^ my dear^ do you choose any of 
this !'* The gesture, tone, and manner in which she spoke 
this, were so exactly like those of Eloisa, that it made her 
mother tremble. A moment after, however, she burst into 
a fit of laughter, and offering her plate, replied, ^' Yes, 
child, give me a little, you are a charming creature/' She 
then began to eat with an eagerness that surprised me. Look- 
ing at her with some attention, I saw something wild'in her 
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eyes, and a greater impatience in her action and manner 
than usual. I prevented her therefore from eating any more, 
and it was well I did so ; for an hour after she was taken ex. 
tremely ill with a violent surfeit, which, had she continued 
to eat more, might have been fatal. From this time I resolv- 
ed to try no more projects of this kind, as they might affect 
her imagination too much. Sorrow is more easily cured than 
madness ; I thought it better, therefore, to let her suffer 
under the one a little longer, than run the hazard of driving 
her into the other. 

Th& is the situation, my friend, in which we are at pre. 
sent. Since the Baron's return, indeed, Clara goes up every 
morning to his apartment, whether I am at home or abroad ; 
where they generally pass an hour or two together. She 
begins, also, to take a little more npti^ie of the children. 
One of them has been sick ; this accident has made her sen. 
sible that she has still something to lose, and has animated 
her zeal to the discharge of her duty. Yet, with all this, 
she is not yet sufficiently sorrowful ; her tears have not yet 
begun to flow ; we wait for you to draw them forth, for you 
to dry them up again. You cannot but understand me. 
Think of the last advice of Eloisa ; it was indeed first sug. 
gested by me, and I now think it more than ever prudent 
and useful. Come and be reunited to all that remains of 
Eloisa. Her father, her friend, her husband, her children, 
all expect you, all desire your company, which cannot fail of 
being universally useful. ' 

In a word, without further explanations, come, partake 
and cure us of our sorrows ; I shall, perhaps, be more obli. 
ged to you than to any other man in the world. 
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FROM £LOISA, , 
Thit letter wot iucloied in the preceding. 
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Our projects are at an end ! Circumstances, my good 
friend, ar« changed : let as bear it without murmarikig ; it 
is the will of consummate Wisdom. We pleased oiirselTes 
with the thoughts of being reunited ; such a reunion was 
not good for us. The goodness of Providence has prerented 
it, without doubt to preyent our misery. 

Long hare I indulged myself in the salutary delusion, that 
my passion was extinguished ; the delusion is now vanished 
when it can be no longer useful. You imagined me.cured of 

Sy lore ; I thought so too. Let us thanV Heaven .that. the 
iception hath lasteil as loDeaaJtcould be of serriceto us. 
In vain, alas! I endeavoured to stifle that passion which in- 
spired me with life ; it was impossible : it was . interwoven 
with my heart.strings. It now expands itself,, when it 48 no 
longer to be dreaded ; it supports me now my strength fails 
me ; it cheers my soul even in death. O my friend,! I can 
now make this confession without fear or shame: this in^o. 
luntary sentiment has been of no prejudiipe to my.vir^e^ it 
has never sullied my innocence : I have, done my 4ttty in all 
things that were in my power. If my heart was your^, it 
was my punishment, and not my crime. My. vi^ue is un- 
blemished, and my love has left behind it no remorse*. . 

I glory in my past life : but who could have answered for 
my future years? Perhaps, were I to live another day, I 
should be culpable ; what then might I not have been during 
whole years spent in your company ? what dangers have I 
not run without knowing it ? and to how much greater was 
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I going to be exposed? Eyefj trial bos indeed been nude, 
but trials may be too often repeated. Have I not llyed hmg 
enough to bebappj and Tirtuous ? In taking me hence, Hea- 
ven deprives me of nodnof wfaieh 1 ought to regret. I go, 
my friend, at a most favourable moment ; satisfied with you 
and myself, I depart in peace. 

. I foresee, I feel yqur affliction t I know too well yon 
will be Mi to mourn ; the thoughls of your sonoW cmse 
my greatest uneasiness : but reflect oa Hie eonsoteHon I 
leave with yon. Tha obliffttioiis Mt yon iq- disoharge, on 
tiieparl itf* her who was-so. dear to yon, ought to make it 
your dnty to take care of yourself for her tiake. Yon are \ 
left in ohaige with her better half. Yon wift lose no mora I 
of- Bloiao'than yon have long been, deprived of. Hnr better 
part remains* with you. Come and join her lunily, in the 
midst of whom £lolsa's heart will still be found. Let every 
one that was dear to her unite to give a new being. ^ Your 
business, your pleasure, your friendship, shall be her own 
work.' ' The hoods df your union shall give her new life, 
nor .will she totaULy ospire but with the last of her friends. 

• Think there remains for ywat another Elolsa,. end forget 
.not wiiat you owe her. Yon are both going toloBe.the hall 
.of : yonrs^ves : unite, therefore, to preserve the othev. Thcj 
only method that remains for you to survive me^ is to aupply 
ray place in my family, and with^'my children. Oh! 'that I 
could but invent still stronger bonds to umto those who are 
.so dear to met but reflect how much you are indebted to each 
other, and let that reflection strengthen your mutual attach, 
meat. Your former objections against entering into such an 
engagement will now become arguments for it. How can 
'either of yon ever speak of me without mating inta tender- 
ness ? No, Eloisa and Clara shalllor the future be so united 
together in your thoughts^ that it ^hallnot be in the:power of 
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yoor heart to separate them. Her's will share in ererj tldiig 
jOHrs has felt for her friend ; she will become both the con- 
fident and object of your passion. You- will be happy in the 
enj<^ment of that Eloisa who snrrires, without being un. 
faithful to her you shall haye lost ; and after so many disap- 
pointments and misfortunes, shall, before the age of life and 
lore is past, bum with a lawful flame, and possess the happi- 
ness of an innocent passion. 

Secured by this chaste union, you will be at liberty to em. 
ploy your thoughts entirely on the discharge of those duties 
which I have recommended ; after which you need never be 
at a loss to account for the good you haye done on earth. You 
know there exists also a man worthy of an honour to which 
he durst not aspire : you know him to hare been your deliver- 
er, as well as the husband of your friend. Left alone, with- 
out connections in this life, without expectations from futu- 
rity, without joy, without comfort, without hope, he will 
soon be the most unfortunate of men. You owe to him the 
same pains he has taken with you, and yon know the way to 
render them successful. Remember the instructions of my 
former letter. Pass your days with him. Let no one that 
loved me forsake him. As he restored your taste for virtue, 
so show him the object and value of it. Be you truly a 
Christian, to engage him to be one too ; the success of the 
attempt is more probable than perhaps you imagine. He has 
done his duty ; I will do mine ; and you must hereafter do 
yours. God is just, and my confidence in him will not de- 
ceive me. 

I have but a word or two more to say, concerning my 
children. I know the trouble their education will cost you >; 
but at the same time, I know you will not repine. Id the 
most fatiguing moments of such employment, reflect that they 
are the children of Eloisa, and every thing will be easy. M* 
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'Wolmar Will pat into your hands the remarks I have made 
on your essay, and on the character of my two sons. They 
are^ however, unfinished, and I leave them to you, not as 
rules for your conduct, but submit them as hints to your 
judgment. Strive not to make my children scholars, but be. 
ueroleRt and honest men. Speak to them sometimes of their 
mother — you know how dear they were to her — ^tell Marcellin 
I. die willingly, as I saved his life. Tell his brother it wa:s 
for him I could have wished, to live. Tell their — ^but I find 
myself fatigued — I must put an end to this letter. In lea. 
Ting my children with you, I part with you with less re- 
gret ; for in them I sdll continue with you. 

Farewell, my dear friend ! once more farewell. My life 
ends, alas ! as it began. Perhaps I have said too much: at 

a time when the heart disguises nothing ah ! why should 

I be afraid to express all I feel ? It is no longer I that speak : 

I am already in the arms of death. Before you read this 

letter^ the worms will be preying on the features of your 

friend, and will take possession of a heart where your 

image will be found no more. But can my soul exist with. 

out you? Without you what happiness can I enjoy? No, 

we will not part-r-I go but;, to expect you. That virtue, 

which separated us on earth, will unite . us for ever in the 

mansions of the blessed. I die in that peaceful hope ; too 

happy to purchase at the expense of my life the privilege of | 

loving you without a crime, and of telling you so once more.j 



LETTER CLXIII. 



FROM MBS. ORBE. 



I AX glad to hear that you begin to be so well recovered 
as to give us hopes of seeing you soon here. You must, my 
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ffifiid,, endeavour to get the better of your weakness ; and 

try to pass the movntaiiis before the winter prevents jmt. 

The air of this conntry will agree witityovryoirirfll see 

. here. nothing' bat sorrow ; and perhaps our comnon affliction 

.will be the means of soothing yonrs. Mine' stands greatly 

jnneed of yonr assistance; for I can neither weep, ndr 

speak, ^r make myself understood. M« Wolmar, indeed*, 

nnjderstands me, bnt he makes m^ no answer. The alBictioii 

of an onfortnnate father also is buried witiiin himself ; nor 

,can any thing be conceired more cruelly tormenting : he nei. 

jther hears, sees, nor understands any thing. Age has no 

▼ent for its griefs* My children affect me, without knowing 

how to be affected titemsdres. I am solitary in the midst of 

company ; a mournful silence preyails around me ; and in the 

stupidly of my afflictioti, I speak to nobody, haiing bnt just 

Ikh enough in me to feel the horrors of death. O come, 

ypu who parlfyfie of my loss, come and partake of my griefs. 

Come^ cherbh my heart mth your sorrow. Tliis is the only 

consolatiojQ I can hope lor ; the only pleasure I cati taste. 

But befdre yon arrive, and inform me of your intentions 
relative to a project which I know has been mentioned to you, 
it. is proper I should inform you first of mine. . I ' am frank 
andingennousi, and therefore will dissemlde nothing. That 
X hftve loved yon I confess, nay, perhaps I love you stUl^ and 
shall always do so : but this I know not, nor desire to know. 
I. am not ignorant that it is suspected, wMch I do not conpem 
myself about. But what I have to say, and what yonBL ov^ht 
to observe is this: that a man who was beloved by Bloisa, 
and could resolve to nmrry another woman, would, in 
my opinion, be so base and unworthy a creature, that I 
should think it a dishonour to call such a one my friend. And 
with reftpect to myself, I protest to you, that the man, w4io. 
ever* he be, who shall presnme to talk of love hereafter 



tome, Ifaall ncrT«T Imve a fiecDiRl ppporttmitj as long as be 

:. Think then «nl7 on the emplOTment that awaits y4>a9 oa 
the daties impaled on yolt, and on her to when you engaged 
to discharge them. Her childc^ are growing up 4pace, her 
father is 'iasensiblj wasting, her husband Uim eltattnitaL* agi. 

tation of mind : in yain he strires to think her annihilated ; 

. • -ill* '■ 

his heart rebels against his reason. He speaks of her, he 
speaks to her,^ and sighs. Methinks I see already the re» 
peated wishes of ElQisa.half accomplished, and that you may 
put a finishing hand to so great a work. . What a motive is 

here to induce both you and Lord B to repair hither. It 

is becoming his noble mind that oar misfortunes have not 
made him change his resolution. 

Come then, dear and Respectable friends, cttme and rejoin 
all that is left of Eloisa. Let us assemble all that was dear 
to her : let her spirit animate us ; let her heart unite ours ; 
let us live continually under her eye. I take a delight in con. 
eeiving that her amiable and susceptible spirit .will l^i^ve its 
peaceful mansions to revisit ours ; that it will take, a pleasure 
in seeing its friends imitate her virtues, in hearing herself ho • 
nonred by their acknowledgements, in seeing them kiss her 
tomb, and sigh at the repetition of her name. No, she has 
not yet forsaken those haunts wh^h she used to make so de. 
lightful. They are still full of her. I see her in every ob- 
ject, I perceive her at every step ; every hour of the day I 
hear her well-known voice. It was here she lived, here 
died, and here repose her assies. — Ajb V go, twice a week, to 

the church, I cast my eye on the sad, revered spot O 

beauty ! is such thy last asylum 1 Sincerity ! friendship I 

virtue ! pleasure ! innocence t all lie buried in her grave — I 

feel myself drawn as it were involuntarily to her tomb 

I shudder as I approach 1 dread to violate the Jmllowed 
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earth— — -I imagine that I feel it shake and tremble under my 

feet that I hear a plain tiye voice call me from the hollovr 

tomb*— Clara* ! where art thou ? Clara ! why dost thou 

not come to thy frieild ? Alas ! her grave hath yet bnt 

half her ashes it is impati^it for the remainder of its prey 

-yet a little while and it shall be satisfied ! 



* After having read these letters several times over, I think I 
have discovered the reason why the interest which I imagine every 
well-disposed reader will take in them, though perhaps not very 
great, is yet agreeable : and this is, because, little as it may 
prove, it is not excited by villanies or crimes, nor mixed with the 
disagreeable 'sensations of hatred. I cannot conceive what plea- 

/ sure it can give a writer, to imagine and describe the character of 

a villain ; to put himself in his situation as often as he represents 
his actions, or to set them in the most flattering point of view. 
For my part, I greatly pity the authors of many of our tragedies 

; so full of wickedness and horror, who spend their lives in making 

character^ act and speak, which one cannot see or hear without 
shuddering. It would be to me a terrible misfortune to be con- 
demned to such labour ; nor can I think but that those who do it' 
' for amusement must be violently zealous for the amusement of the 
public. I admire their genius and talents : but I thank God that 
he has not bestowed such talents upon me. 
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ADVENTURES 



OF 



LORD B 



X HE romantic adTentiireti of Lord B , at Rone, .could 

not be joined with those of EloisA, withonl. destrd^nBg -the 
simplicity of the latter. Such a- succinct acconnt of tliem is 
here giren m may explain the few letters in) which they mn 
allndedto. 

Lord B — i~, in the course of his excartions in Ital^, laid 
become acquainted with a Neapolitan woman nof . ^qoalify^ • of 
whom he soon grew enamoured in a ^h d^prae; and jIm 
on her side condeiTed apassionfor^ him, no lesff irioleii(^ 
which preyed upon her spirits, andwshdrtenod her existence^. 

She knew the rigid lirtue of the atom no1iienia%-wldch 
she was sensible would ne^er allow ium to gratify a criminal 
passion ; but she knew also that his heart wnu 410 leis Tohe. 
ment tliansiucere in all its affections. Great and extrenm.ii| 
erery thing, she saw that he was incapable of feelings and 
experienced that he did not fidi to inspire any other ^thaa a 
vfplent attachment. The severity of his Tirtue, thercfifbre^ 
alarmed, but did not discourage her, and prompted li^r to 
addpt the only expedient which could promote a gratifieatien 
of their mutual passion. She resolved to pass for a widow^ 
during the absence of her husband, which was no dM&cult 
matter, for she and Lord B were both strangers in Rome, 
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and the Marquis was with his regiment in the service of the 
emperor. 

In this belief, Lord B ■ was not slow to propose mar. 
riage ; but the Marchioness alledging the difference of reli- 
gion, and other pretexts, as an obstacle to a matrimonial 
union, a connection was formed without its sanction, which 
they continued to indulge with e^nal rapture and delight, till 
Lord B— discovered that the husband of his mistress was 
still living. Finding himself the involuntary instrument of a 
crime, which his great soul held in abhorrence, he was fired 
with rage, and loaded the Marchioness with the bitterest 
reproaches. 

The Marchioness, lost to all sense of princijf^, thought 
mily of tke future gratification of her passion, and left no 
means untried to soothe and preserve her lover. Equally 
formidable by her wickedness, her ingenuity, and her 
diarms, she at last in part succeeded. All that was crkninal 
in their intercourse ceased ; in every other respect the inti« 
macy continued. Unworthy as she was. to love, she felt ^ 
full force of that ennobling passion. Maddening with desire, 
she was yet reduced to Hie necessity of seeing, and seeing 
only, the man she adored, whom she could preserve on no 
other' terms I and this cruel, but voluntary S^f^denial of 

Lord B , by irritating the desires of boIJi, made them 

more, ungovernable by constraint. The Marchioness tried 
every means to make her lover break his resolution ; but her 
charms, her caresses, and her arts were equally fruitless. 
Lord B--^ — remained firm to- his purpose; his great soul 
was inaccessible to guilt. The love of virtue was the great- 
est of his affections ; he would have sacrificed his life to his 
mistress, but he could, not prefer his mistress to his duty. 
Once, when the temptation became too powerful, the means 
he was on the point of taking to overcome it checked the 
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^Ifftrcbionass, and showed her theinefficacj of her attempts. 
IThe tyranny in which we are held by the senses, is not owing 
±o our original weakness, but to our habitual depravity. 
Whoever abhors guilt more than he fears death, will never 
l>e guilty against his will. 

Among the few energetic souls that exert an irresistible 
dominion over others, and raise them to their own sphere, 

^vras to be numbered Lord B 's. The Marchioness 

hoped in time to produce upon him the alteration she desired, 
but the only change that took plfice was in her own senti. 
ments. While the precepts of virtue dropt from his lips in 
the language of love, she was moved, she was melted even to 
tears ; the sacred flame reached her grovelling heart, which 
for the first time felt that justice and honour have power to 
charm; she began /to have a relish for virtue: if rooted de. 
pravity could have been corrected, the Marchioness might 
have experienced such a reformation. 

Love alone produced these emotions ; the Marchioness's 
passion became more refined as it became more generous : 
with a constitution of fire, and in a climate where the senses 
rule despotic, she sacrificed her own pleasures to promote 
those of her lover ; and, as she could not participate them, 
resolved at least that he should owe them to her alone. This 
was the favourable interpretation she . gave to a measure 
which, to those who knew her character, and her knowledge 
of Lord B — r-'.s, might appear only to have been a refine, 
ment of seduction. 

She spared neither trouble nor expense in the researches 
she caused to be made all over Rome for a young person^ 
docile and faithful ; sudi a one was found with some difficulty. 
One evening, after a conversation more than usually tender, 

she presented her to Lord B: : '^ Dispose of her (said 

the, with a smile), let her reap the harvest of my love, but 
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let that liapplivies '4)e beri mlmie. It U enoa^ (br nie, if for 
cKarms sometimes^ make yon tliink of the object to tdibin )roii 
owe theeBJoyment of them; She rose tb retire; JjoVA B — -^^ 
caught hold of her :— <' Stop ! (sfaid he) if jon' think- me 
contemptible enough to aTaii mjrself of jronr offer in your 
own house, the sacrifice yon make Is of little Talite, fifidyonr 
love is thrownaway upon a most uritrorthy object. ''-^^'Since 
you cannot be mine (said the Marchioness), (Mugfa I wouM 
not willingly see yon another's ; yet, if loye must resign hfs 
rights, allow him at least to bestow them. Let liot my pre. 
sent be unacceptable to you.* Are you afndd of becoming 
vngratefnl?" She then obliged him to take Laura's address 
(so the girl was called),' and mad^ him swear he would- re. 
nounce for ever all other connections. It was Impossible 
not to be moved ; and he was greatly so. He fonnid it mor^ 
difficult to restrain his gratitude than his passion : and this 
was the only snare the Marduoness ever laid for him, in 
which he was in real danger. 

This lady, who, like her lover, did nothing by halves, 
made Laura sup with her, as if to celebrate with* greater 
pomp the most painful ' sacrifice that love ever made. Lord 

B ^ gave free scope to the transports which inspired him ; 

every look was animated ; every gesture expressed the most 
exquisite sensibility; every word breathed the most ardent 
passion. Notwithstanding Laura's charms, he scarcely 
looked at her. She was not alike indifferent ; she looked, 
and saw in the true pictureof love an object to which she was 
hitherto a stranger. 

After supper, the Marchioness dismissed Laura, and re. 
mdn6d alone with her lover. She had foreseen the danger 

■ 

that assailed him in the present tite^imtSte^ and so fkr her 
hopes were realized : but when she expected he would sink 
under it, she deceived herself ;^ ail her efibrts ended in making 
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the tciampl|.of ^ktae more glorioii»tD bki) tad more pidn. 
fnl to both. TheadmiratkNi whieh St. Preox expresses of his 
friend'6 fimnesft, in one of his letters^ refers to the Incidents 
of this evening. • 

Lord B ;^wa8 Tirtnons ; bnt he was a man. He pos* 

sessed all the unaffected reality* of true honour, and was un. 
acqu^ted with tiiose factitious obserranees which the world 
have substituted in its place, and setim to Talue so highlj. 
Alfter 4M>nie days passed with the Marchioness in unavailing 
struggles, he found the danger increase, and, to shun his im* 
pending defeat, resoWed rather to sin against deticacf tiian 
▼irtue* — He went to see T Aura. 

She started at the sight of him : p^roerring her OTerwhelm.* 
ed with melancholy, he set himsiejtf to dissipate it, and did 
not imagine that he should have much trouble in suci^eeding. 
He was mistaken— Hb IffiQguage displeased her — Hh caresses 
were worse received, and his offers-, r^cted with an air that 
taught him the refusal was not meant to enhance the valueof a 
future favour. 

So strange a recepti<m stimulated and surprised him. Was 
he to shew a girl of tins description the same deference as a 
woman of honour ? He exerted his privilege without scru. 
pie. Laura, finding her cries, her tears, her resistance, alike 
ineffectual, made a last effort, sprung to the other extremity 
of the room, and exclaimed with a peculiar animation of 
voice, *• Kill me, then ; you shall never effect your purpose 
otherwise/' Her countenance, her gestures, her attitude, 
showed the sincerity of her expression. Lord B- , in mute 
astonishment, took her by the hand, made her sit down, seated 
himself by her, and finng his eyes on her, waited in patient 
expectation for an explanation of her conduct. 

She remained silent, keeping her eyes fixed on the gronnd; ' 
the quickness of her respiration, the thr<Abing of her heart, 
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hfiT whole ai^>eftraAoe, eTuiced aofl{i0akaiUe4giMioii, Lprd 

B-i , at last teoaluiig »Ufflc«, .atk«id her what was the 

meaoing of a sceiiie so extraordinary ? ^' Hare I made a mla-. 
take (said he) ? Yoa are not, periiaps, Lauretta Pisajia." — 
^\ Ah ! would to Hearen I were Bot," (said she, with a tre. 
iqnlous Toice)< — '^ Wh^t! (replied he, with aa insultiAg 
scBile,} you have thes, I suppose, renounced ffour former pro. 
fesfiioo.'' — '^No (^said she), I am still the same ; those who 
have been once what I am, are never any thing else." ThefO 
' words j and the tone in which tiiey we^re> pronounced, appear, 
ed to him so extrai»rdinary, that h^ began to think the girl 
had lost her senses. ^^ But wl\y ^n, charmteg Laura (coq. 
^ tinned he), am I the only excluded person 2 How have I in- 
curred your hatred ?"r— *^ My hatred! (cried she, with stiU 
greater vivacity^) think you I loved thosci I admitted ? Yqh, 
and you alone, I can never jsuffer to approach me." . 

^' But why, Laura.? explain yourself: I do not understand 
you. ' ' — '' And do you think I unders^nd myself ! Ail I know 
is, that you shall never come near me — No I (exclaimed ahe, 
with eagerness) Never ! Were I to find myself in your arms, 
I should recollect that they encircled a prostitute^ and I should 
die of grief and vexation. . 

Her dejection dissipated as she spoke, ; but h^jr eyes qx. 
pressed the despair and anguish of her b^art, which cut Lord 
B ■ to the souU Avoiding all disrespect, he assupied an 
air of tenderness and attention* She hidhpr face, she was 
afraid to meet his eyes. He took her affectionately by the 
hand. As soon as she felt his hand, she hung tenderly over 
it) and pressing it eagerly to her lips, bathed it with her tears^ 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 

This language, though sufficiently impressive, was not expli^ 
cit. Lord B— ^ — with difficulty prevailed upon her to speak 
to him more plainly. Modesty^ so long e^^lin^uished in her 
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breast, returned with loye, and l^ura bad never felt so nracli 
. shame in prostitating her person, as she did now in confessing 
* faerjore. 

The same moment prodnced and completed this extraordi* 
nary passion/ Laura was livelj and cheerfnl, with charms ' 
enough to inspire an attachment, and sensibility enough to 
return it. But sold by unworthy parents in her earliest 
youth, libertinism had sullied the brightness of her charms. 
Hurried down the stream of degrading pleasure, lore fled 
Mi before her; the wretched spoilers of female innocence are 
alike incapable of feeling or inspiring that generous piission. 
The most combustible bodies do not blaze of themselres ; let 
but a spark approach, and a conflagration follows. Such 
was the effect of the transports of Lord B ■■■ * and the 
Marchioness on the heart of Laura. At a language so new 
to her, her heart thrilled with a thousand del^htful emotions; 
her ears deronred every word, her 0fye» every gesture. The 
humid flame that sparkled in t^e lovers eyes darted through 
hers, and pierced her very vitals ; her blood ran tumultuous 
through her veins ^ at every accent that fell front Lord B— , 
her ^hole frame trembled in unison ; the emotions shewn in 
his every ges^re, the passion expressed in his every feature^ 
vibrated on the heart of Laura. Thus the first image she saw 
of l^ve made her love the object in whom she 8|iw it. Had 
Lord B— -— been cold to the^ Marchioness, Laura perhaps 

would not have felt the passion for Lord B which con. 

sumed her. 

This tumult of the senses, which for this first time, she had 
experienced, was far from subsiding^ on her return home. The 
first sensations of a rising passion are irresistibly delightful ; 
for a moment she gave into the full enjoyment of a pleasure so 
new to her ; that moment passed, her situation flashed upon 
her with all its horrors. For the first time of her life she 
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Mt wbat she unB^ and tlM ogavtctiott. Of tiMrh^lnied hm with - 
diwau^y^ AXi Hk^ oeos^atioiis of hojg^f all the inceatires qI 
desire, which feeds lore's flame ia others, served but to exiin- 
gttlsh Iter's la des|^r* Her prospect was dreadfuL In the 
{NMsession of the maa she love«^ she saw the igaoa^ioy of an 
ahjeet and vile thmg loaded at once with, caresses and con* 
tempt ; in tile fratification of the passioa^ she felt all the pangs 
and ioilim J of mercenary pvostitiitie«* Het own desires were 
hi^rgreatest toments ; the easy gratificat^ft of them increased 
the horror of her situation ; without honour, wkhout hop^^y 
without resource, s^ became acquainted with love, only to 
refpr'et the impossibility of ei^oying its dfjights. Thus. began 
her sufferings) which were to las{ iiNr ever; thus eAded her 
raptures, which had been the diild of a moment. 

The fatal passion that lowered her in her own estimation, 
rMsed her in that of Lord B ■ ■> In diowing a heart sus., 
oeptible of love, she ceased to be despicable* But what con. 
solation had he to giTo her ? What had he to bestow on her, 
except those warm emotions that rise in a generoua heart, 
impelled by its own feelings in favour i^ an object above con- 
tenipt, yet only excidng pity^ and bereft of every sentiment 
of honour, but somach as was necessary to feel its own sh^ne? 

He did what he could, however, to console he, and pro-., 
alsed to come agaip to see her* He forbore to mention her 
way of life, even to exhort her to quit it. To what purpise- 
should he increase her horrorof it, seeing ^hat very hoq^r 
was already drawing her to desperation ? Every word' on such 
a. subject most seeid to have a particular Intention, must seem 
to lessen thedbtance between them, and rwider possible an 
event which could never take place* The greatest misfortune 
of prostitution is,''that even^ in quitting it, its infamy attends 
its ijhhappy victim. ^ 

After a s econd visit. Lord B ■ ■ , with a munificence 
peculiar to his conoirymen, ^ent her a japanned cabinet, and 



' miiiiraber6fiiokElig1MilTiiik€ii. Sbe retsmedl ike whole^ 
with thb billet : <^ I !«▼« lo«t tlie Hgkt of refcaing a preset, 
ycft I timre the presmnpHon t» tend back joiir*Sv; for, p^- 

- lllps, yon did not totend it «8 ao «xprefisfioii of yonr i^f. 
^mpt. if ymi send it « Wi^pid tine, it must of necessity ^ 

aeceptcd ; 1>iftkow cruel a generosity is yours I" 

Lord B-'— — was strodL witk a billet, 'dictated at once by 
.Hamility and pride. Without seemiag. to combat theiafauyr 
: attached to her profession^' Laura diq;>layed a kind of dignity 

under it. ' She almost e&tced her ignominy by her conscU 

ousness <^f it# He kad ceased to des^Lse, he now began to 
' esteem her. He continued to wit her, but never wotfnded 
. h^r feelings^by the oflipr of another present, and though he 

cottld not be proud of the passion she felt, for him, he could 

Hoek^ Mng pleased with it ! 

He did not conceal his visits from the Marchioness ; be. 

- Men <hat he liad no veason, it would have been an act of ip. 
. griUHade to4o &« She wished to be acquainted with eyeiy 
J^cimsliince *of those wits.- He swore that the l^st familiari- 
. 4Ibb ted n^er passeMetween him aftd Launu This instance 

" ^'^elfwdenlal had aaeffect quite the reverse of whM.h^ e|:. 

• fieoled. ' *^ What i (exclaimed the Marchioness^ in a rage,) 
you visit Laura, an^he hiatlamiiiarkies havenot passed be* 
twecsi yoii ? What .indneement then have yon t^ see he^^" 
Hence argpe an infernal jeakmsy in the mind of the M%r- 
l^ioness, J^l^ch prodaced many attempts on the lives of 
Lord B-— — and Laura, and gnawed th^heart that harlj^u^ 
it, 4HI it was extinguished in death. 

^ There were other circumstances which raised this ungojisr* 
nable passion to its greatest height^- and mad^e Marchioness 
again ac^ in her true chara£ter. Lord 6 — ^, in the nn. 
studied probity of his heart, was a stranger to delicaqn* He 

^pceseitifced to tha>.Marchione8S the cabinet and jewels which 
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Laura hai refhsed, and sA» accepted his prefent, not out of 

m 

ararice, bnt because tbeir intimacy warranted an interchange 
of that nature, in which, to own the truth, the Marchidaess 
was no loser. Unfortnnatelj she discovered the first d^sti* 
nation of this present, and ho^ it happened to cottne tqlier* 
In a moment the cabinet and its contents were thrown out of 
the window : Her breast now maddened with all the rage of 
slighted loye, now swelled with all the pride of insulted rank. 
Still, the more Laura felt her shame, the less she endea. 
Youred to shake it off : she resigned herilelf to it through 
despair, and the disdain with which she riewed herself reached 
^he profligates who courted her farours. She was not proud 
•^what right had she to be sp ? Bitfci profound sense of ig. 
^miny, which it was impossible to conceal — ^the melancholj 
of shame, for ever present to itself, thAgh for e^r shunned 
*— the pangs of a heart that feels itself worthy of mpect, yet 
corered with infamy— all these embittered the enjoyments 

abhorred by love, and turned the odious pleasures in'to a«« 

• • • . 

guish and disgust. A respect hitherto unfelt by th#Se de. 
graded beings made tl&m relinquish Ae m.anners of libertL 
nism i an involuntary emotion allayed their transports, and^ 
compassionating the fate of their yictim. they retired weeping , 
for her, and blushing for themsekes. 
*A continual prey -to the melancholy which consumed her, 

she pined in affliction. Lord B , whose friendship for 

lier«increased every day, did every thing invtiis poweriito 
alleviate her sprrows. His presence did much towards con. 
soling her — his conversation did more ; it removed by de« 
g^es her despair. The grander aqd elevation of his sep« 
timents passed -as it were into her soul, and restored its long " 
lost vigour. What effects might not be produced from lessons 
deliwredbyan adored lover, upon a heart exposed by fate 
to infamy, but formed by nature for f ilrtue I In such -a 



Sm^rl^.ttee^ q£f^ 9omu weiNs s^eii tp bnE|| fof tfa fa^ yt 

Jii«ii:id;F^ foId« 

», Qy bis bumatie e^iertipns, h^ Ibroiight her at lei|gth to 

think better of herself. ^^ If there be no infamy truly in« 
deljible but that which attaches upon actual deprarity, I fed 
Vfithin myself the means of effacing my shame^ I can nevcyr 
escape the world's scorn, but I shall cense to merit it ; 1, 
s^all cease to despise myself« Having relinquished the pr^C^ 
tice of Tice, the sneer of contempt loses itsfocce. What 
signifies to me the aontumely -of -others, while I possess the 
«steem of Lord B — r~>? L^ him^but look at the work of hip 
own bands with the complacency of delight, that al^me will 
make me amends #»r e%^y thing. Though honour should 
gainnothifig by it, loTe will. Yes ! let me give to the heart 
he ittipires sentimentflinore worthy 'Of him. Delightful emo^ 
tion ! Ne^ will I a^ain profane thy tran^po^ts. Uappfness 
is placed for ever beyond my reach. I know it. But, since 
to receive (he caresses of love would be to profime them, 
B^ver vill I admit' any other." - 

Her ^agitation was t«o violent to last loqg ; but it subsided 
into calm determination. When she endeavoured .to q^it the 
way of life that caused it, a\housand unforeseen obstacles 
presei|t^d themselves.^ She perceived that the woman who 
has abdi^^ated hef right to her dwn person, cannot recover it 
Wfhen she will, and that reputation is a kind of legal barrier, 
the removal of which, leaves th^ person who has lost it almosj 

' without defence. She had but one way to avoid persecution^ 
which was, to hurry into a convent, and abaiMon her house 
in some sort to pilla^ ; for she ll^ed in that opulence so 
commQn among those of her profession, especially in Italy,^ 
while they have the double advantage of youth and beauty, 

Sba had said nothing of her iDtention to Lord B ^on. 

eeivinK that to talk of it before its execution would be to 

PS 
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destroy to Takie. A&«oob as sbe rciiciMn J^^tnylam, dM 
infonned him of it bj a letter, and entreated his prMectiea 
•gainst certain powerful persons, interested io the cood^ 
ance of her proiigacj, who might^ake offence at her Threat 
He instantly repaired to her house, ^and came in tinae tomife 
her effects. An opulent nobleman, venerable hy wortii fto4 
respectable bj rank, {heading with force the cause of yirtoe, 
soon found in Rome, though a stranger, sufficient power to 
protect her in a convent, and even to secure to her vrJiBa 
tliere the payment of an annufty left her by the cttrdinsd to 
whom her wretched parents had,f old her. 

He went to see Her* . She was beautiful, penitest, and in 
love ; to him she owed all she was-«*all sM^ teight %fteTW9f^ 
be. Whst powerful claims upon a heart like his ! He came 
Juil ot those Sentiments which prompt^jktuous minds <p vir- 
tuous actions, and wanted only that one which'wli^ecessary 
to her happiness, and which it was not in his power to feel, . 
N^ver did hope flatter her so strongly ; in the transports of 
her joy she felt herself' already in that state to which those 
wifo have once fallen from it seldom reoiscend. ^^ Yes (said 
she) Iram no longer vile ; a virtuous man makes me the ob^ 
ject of his cares. Loye, I tfo longer regret the tears yom 
make me shed, the sighs you draw from me ; you Inve al. 
ready overpaid ii)e all. To you I owe my strength ; to you 4 
the recompense that crowns it : when you taught me to knoW 
my duties, you became the first and greatest of them. What 
an ecstasy of happiness is reserved for me t It is love that 
elevates and Inspires me ; love that rescues me from infamy 
and guilt ; never can tnat divine passion quit my h^M, 
while virtue remains in it. Yes, Lord B— ^if ever I b^ 
come vile, I must first cease to*love you !»* 

Tlw circumstances of her retreat were noised abroad^ De. 
generate souls, who judge of o4hers by themselves^ could not 
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lattgbM''llMti}i6c«Ddaet of Lord B-*--— iaiJuB nmtter, wai 
fprompted by the knpttlse of TirtHe alone* So mnob attentioa 
hntowed on a person so beaatifnl, did not £ul :to exdite ioi. 
jinrious. surmises. It soon oune to the ears of the MarcMoness^ 
irho had ^ies erery where* Her bosom srweUed with rage,; 
ftod in the nadness of. her violence she dirulged her awn pt» % 

.trigne. The report of it readied the Marquis at Vienna, and 
' broag^t him to Rome the following winter, to receire in tiie 
point of a sword the reparation of wonnded hononr, * 

' Thns arose a double connection,^ which, in a conntry like 

Italy, exposed Lord B ^ lyimeroos dangers, somettmes # 

on the part of an injured soldier, fierce in the avenging of 
luMt wrongs, sometimes on that of a jealous and vindiotiTe 
wiunan, furious from the disappointment of her passions, and 
sometimes from thedMers of Laura whom her loss had madu 
dened to rfige. A connection singularly strange, which oom« 
pensating its dangers by no gratification, divided him between 
two adoring mistresses, without possessing either ; rejected 
^y Laura whom he did not love, and rcjecUng the Mi|r>i» 
chioness of whom he was enamoured, he never swerved fmm 
yirtue, is is true ; but the sacrifice wtb to his passion8,-«whiQli 
be thought be made to virtue alone* ' ^ \ 

: It Bjizzles imagination to conceive what kind of sympathy 

fsould unite two hearts so opposite as those oC Lord B r 

apd the Marchioness ; yet, in spite of .this contr^icttoui -« 
they could never wholly break the chains that bound themto 
Aich othec. Imagining that she had given herself a rlYiil 
(and such a rival too I) the remembrance of her imprudent 
generosity increased the torments of her ragf • Scorn, re- 
proach, outcue, threads, carftses^ all her arts wei^ irle^ 

tq detach Lord B from so unworthy an. object, In his 

intercourse with whom, (she oeuid never believe his hea(t had 
no share,) Jie remained firm — he had made a promise, _Laurak 
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iiad limited her liopes and her IbftfipiiieM io |]ie. {dfimfe^r 
seeing 1dm wnnetimes. Her Yirtue, yet in Its infaiuT;, hanf^ 
4>ccft8ion for support, and {he fostering car^ oi him whem 
iroA it was, utas necessaiy to bring it to maturity. Th^ 
^as kis excuse to himself ; in which, perhaps, he nnwilling^ 
4iYrlooked some .part of the truth. Where is the man so . 
rigidly severe, as to see, onmored, the beaaty of a charming 
oligect, -who requests <mly the indulgence of her passion I 
^here is the goierous heatt, from which the tears <of two 
i>right eyes will not exidtt one struggling sigh ? Where the 
benevofont mind, whose rir^qu^ self-love is not^gratified by 
the sight of the happiness it bestows^? He had made Laura 
■loo amiably to feel nothing ttiore than esteem for her. fj»^ 
llarchionetB, baffled in all her attempts to make him qoat 
the hapless girl, became furioas ; shuljymceived a kind of 
liorror for him, yet had not the conrage io-idHUidon him* 
When his carriage approached, she shuddered at' ^e sight ; 
iwhen she heard his foot*steps on the stairs, her whole frame 
«l|ook with rage and terror. His presence threw her into a 
fKiTOxysm of contending passiom : Ids st^ was toiueatiiig 
Io her ; his departure Vrew from her'the most dreadiul ira^ 
yffC9LixonB ; during his abeence, the anguish of 8er he%i4 
burst foi^h in tears of resentraeAt, and she tilked of nothing 
fyit vengeance. Her sanguinaiy temper prompted her to 
me^ns df reven^ worthy of herself. She hired assassins, wlui 
attadced Lord-B— '-— at different times as lie came out of. 
Laura^s convsbt. She laid several snares for Laura ^hersefli 
to ^|itice .her to come abroad, that she might have liercar« 
ried off. Still Iiord B ■ was not cured. Escaj^ng frt>m 
her bravoes over night, he rerarned to her the »xt morning | 
by his chimericftl project of raising her to virtue, heea* 
dangered his ownj and augmented his weakness by indulgiiif 
his zeal t ^ > 
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Tiie^Mdrqnis, ill cured of his wound, died in tiermUny, 
- perhaps of grief for his wife*s bad coDduck This ^rent^ 
lirlMch should hare removed the barrier between Lord B ^ ' 
and the Marchioness, threw new obstacles in the way of their 
union. Her eaf( mess to avail herself of the recovery of her 
liberty appalled htm. The bare doubt whether the Marquis's*^ 
death might not have been occasioned by his wynd, repressed 
the wishes of his heart, and checked all its desires. «The 
-rights of a husband, he would say to himself, die with him 
with regard to every one except his murderer, against whom 
tbey rise from the grave, and.^tare him in the face. Though 
humanity, though virtue, though the laws were silent on this 
poSit, would not reason alone tiach us, that human blood 

* 

should hot be the price of the pleasures attached to the per* ^ 
petuatton of the husmn race ; ot^^tovise the source of life 
would become the instrument of desith, arid mankind wouhl 
perish by the means destined to preserve them. ^ 

He passed many years in this manner, divided between 

^ two mistresses, In distracting irresolution ; often wishing to . 
relinquish both, and never able to renounce either ; repelled 
by reason. bCit impelled by inclination, he became mbre «n« 
chained by «venreffort he^made to break his fetters. Noir 

' the slate of pa^on, again swayed by duty, he became rest.* 
less, posting constantly from London to Rome, and from 
Rome to London ; still ardent, eager, imp|ssioned, Always 
manly, and never guilty, h^ owed to the greatest and best of 
hearts that firtnness which he Imagined was 4fte work of 
reason alone. Still meditating follies, still rejecting the folly 
he meditated, he was ever ready, but never able to break his 
uaVorthy chains. It was in the first moments of uneasiiieais 
that he was near attaching himself to Elbisa ;%lid it appears 
certain he would ha?e done so^ If he ha^d not found himaeir 
^TOipated» 
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Lsara gained^ ewery ^dny, by her Tirtvef^ tiie frQUnd 

iHridi the Marchioness was eveiy ^j losing by her vices. 

Wtdi equal perseTerance thehr meito were uneqnai. T^ 

•Ifardiioness, smk in the degradation ^ habitual Tioe, hmi 

recourse tq tiiose ^ubsdtiites for the graAificaHen of her fc ip e - 

less passion, which the pore imme of XAura had Tendered 

lier finable togpdnre. Every time Lord^B— -«- retarned to 

'Italy, he found new perfections in Laura. She had learned 

' English ; she had committed to nie«K>ry all he had reoom* 

lamided her to read ; she liad acquired every Idod of know. 

'ledge ihe seemed ta value r it was her constant endeavonr to 

aiovM her snul onWe^ and*wlutt jnemakied of the origiaal 

'features, was "no disgrace Ho (Ik model* Sbe was at that#ne 

'•f life mlhetk cvierf y««r gives lustre to beauty ; the charms ef 

ibe MarcinonesB betekpast tbe period of increase, wane 

asflering aiadKcal deci^ ; and though die stiH oreserved an 

air f^ sensibilily wbieh pleases and penetmtes ; 4hough«aha 

•pakj the w.iW'8l«ig««g««< ham^ritj, fidelity,^ «*«e, 

<kev •discourse was a ridicmlous contrast to her coadui^t ;^er 

mpvtatioR bdied iwr words. Land B ^.s ayes wereatMst 

apened, andbe ceased to «ntertam any fer^er liope of her* 

Se endeavmired'to disengagehimlplf by degraps, bmwas nev^ 

'.aMe^do^so^entiiteiy ; and, tiwugh lie «me great progress 

in ^edtrangemeot, he never attained oamplete indiffereiiet. 

Hia heart ^cons^ w dn ed him to the Marohioness ; he was caT« 

vied ta^ lier hoote by an invohiatary pawen -No efforts can 

erase fromiKTeeling heart the impressioiyif aaentimeiitthat 

once Gonsttuied its happmess. Her intrigues, her plots, aifl 

macbinntions, at :last excited his entire contempt ; but, aftde. 

ipising, he could not cease to ^ity ber ; and, be was n^er 

«bletoferge#ilow be had lerred, oi; what he bad felt to 

'bar charms. 

Thus enslaved by his habits, rather t^n his ilK^fititta, 
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Jj^fd B— — was nerer able to break the ties that enchaiaed 
him to Rome. The charms of domestic endearmeDts made 
him wish to become aJiusband and a father, before old ag^ 
stole upon him. Sometimes he accused himself, not onlj of 
injustice, but , ingratitude, towards the Mardiioness, and 
imputed to her passion the vices of her nature. Sometimes 
he forgot Laura*s first waj of life, and his lipart inrolnn* 
tarily overleaped the barrier which honour interposed. Still 
ascribing to "reason the allurements S( inclination, he justified 
his last journey to Rome bj the desir4lof confirming the cure 
of his f^end, while he exposed himself to a trial, to which^ 
but for the support of that friend, hetwould have fallen a 
Tictim. , ♦ 

The fate of this epterprise, ai!d the description of its re« 
latire scenes, are to be found at lar||p in letters CXLVIIf 
and CLIII of this edition, which, added to the preceding 
short narratiTe, complete the story. Lord B — y beloved 
by two mistresses without possessing either, appears at first 
si|^t a ludicrous character. But his virtue gave him, within 
himself, a gratification more delightful than the enjoyment of 
beauty — a gratification without measure as without end* 
More happy in fbstaining ff^m pleasures than in exhausting 
them, he loved long^, continued free, and enjoyed life more 
than the voluptuary who wastes it. Blind mortals, we lose 
an existence in the pursuit of chimeras^ and refuse to 
that, of all the illusions of humanity, those of the just 
alone lead to happiness. 
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